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Penang: 





Dyak of Borneo. A Maharajah of Gwalior. 





Lilustrations from F, D. Thompson's “In the Track of the Sun.”’ (Copyright, De Appleton & Co.) 
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Last Home of Whittier.—From “Whittier with the Children.” (Lothrop.) 


A Touchdown.—Walter Camp's Book of Sports. (Copyright, The Century Co.) 
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From Garrick’s Pupil. (Mc Clurg.) The Golden Mile Stone. 
Long fellow’s ‘Hanging of the Crane.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) 

















From “ Parables from Nature.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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Knight Before the Hermitage.—‘Ivanhoe.” (Estes & Laureat.) 





From “* Earthly Footprints.” Fleming. (H. Revell & Co.) 
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The Old Violin. 
From Dr. Holmes's “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” (Houghton, Mifflin.) , 











Notre Dame de Poictiers.—Historical Tales, (Lippincott.) 
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Decorative Design. 





From “Evangeline.” 


Poems of Longfellow,—Illustrated by Ch. H. Johnson. (Copyright, #. A. Stokes.) 
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Evangeline, 





The Watchman in Evangeline. 


From the Poems of Longfellow.—Illustrated by Ch. H. Johnson. (Copyright, F. A. Stokes.) 
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Ploughing.—** Chinese Night's Entertainments.” 











Design prom ** Aunt Patience.” (£. P. Dutton.) 
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“Tt is some of the students.” 
From Mrs. Wiggins’ ** Polly Oliver's Problem.” (Houghton, Mifflin.) 
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Gypsylande—Illustrated by Pennell, (The Century Co., Copyrighted.) 
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Comanche Warr 


From ** Riders of Many Lands.” (Copyright 1893 by Harper & Brothers.) 
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Washington's Camp Utensils. 


From “ The Story of Washington.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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From ** Sweet Bellis Out of Tune.”’—Illustrations by Gibson. 
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Door, Head Master's House, Rughy.—From ‘*Tom Brown's School Days.” (Porter & Coates.) 





Tail Pieces.—From “The Art of Horsemanship.” (Little, Brown & Co.) 
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The Home of Columbus. 
From “In the Wake of Columbus." (D. Lothrop, Copyrighted.) 
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The Red Horse Inn, Sudbury, Mass. 














The Old Witch House, Salem. 
From “Our Colonial Homes.” (Lee & Shepard.) 
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A House at Santo Domingo.— The Land of Poco Tiembo.”’ (Scribners.) 








Washington's Home at Mt, Vernon.—Historical Tales. (Lippincott.) 
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Bridge of the Rialto.—From **,The Queen of the Adriatic.” (Estes & Laureat.) 
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The Doone®Track.—Lorna Doone. (Porter & Coates.) 
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From “ Little Miss Toddledums.” (E. P. Dutton.) 
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rom “Out of the Sunset Sea.” 
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A Bit from Clare Market. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 
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From “Shakespeare's E 
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From “Rip Van Winkle.”’—Illustrated by G. H. Boughton. (Macmillan.) 














Old Stone House at Guilford.—From “* Our Colonial Homes.” (Lee & Shepard.) 
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A Hard Sum, 








Passing Round the Water. 
Illustrations from ‘The Country School.” (Appleton & Co., Copyrighted.) 
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Frontispiece." Mothers’ Bed Time Tales.” (Th. Whittaker.) 
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From ** Out of the Sunset Sea.” (Merrill & Baker.) 





From ‘“‘ Sunshine and Playtime.” (E. P._Dutton.) 
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Chateau d’ Amboise.—From “* Old Court Life in France.” (Putnam’s.) 





From Clinton Scollard’s **On Sunny Shores.” (Webster.) 
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From “* The Brownies at Home.’ (The Century Co., Copyrighted.) 
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From “Sylvie and Bruno.” (Macmillan,) 
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From “* The One I Knew Best of All.” (Scribners.) 
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From “The White Cave.” (The Century Co., Copyrighted.) 
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THRILLING FOFIENTS IN FICTION 
A Study in the Unexpected........... Saturday Review 


There is, perhaps, scarcely one of 
the Waverley Novels in which there is 
not some culminating point, some 
magic blending of unexpectedness 
with fitness, some sudden tuning of 
the human element to the highest 
pitch of the heroic, some unforeseen 
triumph of imagination over proba- 
bility, some matchless stringing to- 
gether of words that echo ever 
afterwards in the memory. We can 
all recall passages from which no 
amount of familiarity can take away 
the glow of freshness. When the 
solitary trumpet sounds its unex- 
pected note of defiance, and Ivanhoe 
enters the lists, and strikes, ‘‘ with 
the sharp end of his spear, the shield 
of Brian de Bois Guilbert, until it 
rung again,” again, and yet again, our 
hearts ring in response to the stroke. 

There is for us no other tournament 
in fiction, no single combat in which 


we may take part with such breath- ~ 


less interest. We may know the 
words by heart in which the action is 
described, but they never fail to sur- 
prise and delight us. 

In Guy Mannering it is enough for 
Meg Merrilies to appear on the scene 
for our pulses to be quickened to a 
sense of expectancy. We know ex- 
actly how she will break the sapling 
bough and fling it on the road, as 
she utters her fateful warning to the 
Laird of Ellangowan; but her ges- 
tures and the words of her prophecy 
come upon us each time with a thrill 
of surprise. The passionate pathos 
of the woman, the poetic fervor of 
her language, the heightening of the 
dramatic situation by the indication 
of coming evil implied by her words, 
always startle us into an attitude of 
keen interest and excited anticipation. 

Then there is her meeting with 
Brown at Mumps Ha’; her parting 
with him in the old ruin, when she 


conjures him to respond to her call, 
‘*be it in church or market, at wed- 
ding or at burial, Sunday or Satur- 
day, meat-time or fasting,” and the 


’ final dramatic climax in the cave with 


Dirck Hatterick, when the hour had 
come and the man. Use and wont 
can no more rob her words of. their 
hold on our imagination and appeal . 
to our emotion than they can deaden 
our senses to some noble passage in 
a Beethoven symphony or some 
dramatic motif in a Wagner opera. 

We have all felt our blood tingle, 
aftera minute of suspended animation, 
when Morton is a prisoner of the 
fanatical Covenanters in Old Mor- 
tality. Mucklewrath is about to 
move the clock on to hasten the hour 
of death when he is arrested by a dis- 
tant sound : 


‘‘It is the rushing of the brook over the 
pebble,” said one. 

‘‘It is the sough of the wind among the 
brackens,” said another, 

‘* It is the galloping of horse,” said Morton 
to himself, 


Is it the ring of the words, the 
dramatic appropriateness of the 
rescue, or the sense of relieved ten- 
sion, which we share with the some- 
what wooden hero, or a combination 
of the three, which makes that scene 
so memorable a one? 

It is enough to mention such pass- 
ages to set the chord of memory vi- 
brating up the whole gamut of ro- 
mantic scenes and stirring incidents, 
in the Waverley Novels and elsewhere. 


HOW BEST TO STUDY. HISTORY 
Dr, Albert Bushnell Hart........++++ The Chautauquan 


A very eminent American historian 
is accustomed to take his notesas they 
come inanote-book. When the note- 
book is finished, he indexes it and be- 
gins a new one; when a sufficient 
number of such books accumulate he 
indexes them all; and at last account 
he had more than eight hundred such 
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note-books in hiscollection. That is, 
after all, a cumbersome system; it is 
quite as easy to take notes upon the 
most complicated subject in such a 
form that they will index themselves. 

Suppose that this eminent author in 
collecting material for his next vol- 
ume—let us say on the War of 1812— 
should use separate half sheets of 
paper of uniform size and ruling. 
Upon the first half sheet he notes an 
account of Hull’s surrender, upon the 
second of Commander Rogers’ first 
cruise, upon the next of the departure 
of Pinkney from England. Thus he 
goes on taking a fresh sheet for every 
fresh topic until he finally strikes a 
second reference upon Hull’s surren- 
der; the notes on this point may be 
put upon the original sheet for this 
topic; and thus the recurring accounts 
will each fall into their logical place, 
where they may be compared. When 
one half sheet is full another may be 
begun; when a sufficient number of 
half sheets have accumulated to make 
it worth while to keep them separate, 
they may be laid together loosely 
within a whole sheet of the samesize, 
upon the outside of which the general 
subject is noted. 

With a little practice it is not diffi- 
cult when one meets a subject to find 
the sheet upon which that subject had 
previously been noted. As topics ac- 
cumulate, a subdivision of each topic 
will suggest itself, and the sheets may 
be sorted and stowea away according- 
ly. Thus in the end the student has 
a bundle, not of disorganized memo- 
randa but of consecutive material. It 
is almosta book in itself; it is divid- 
ed into chapters, sections, and even 
paragraphs; and when the material 
for any literary work is collected the 
work is already half done. 


THE MAKING OF A GREAT DICTIONARY 
Interviewing Dr. Murray ........ Westminster Budget 

Another volume of ‘‘ The New En- 
glish Dictionary”’ has just been is- 
sued from the Clarendon Press. In 
connection with this unusual event— 
for the parts appear at long intervals 
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—we had an interview with Dr. J. A. 
H. Murray, the director-in-chief of 
the gigantic work in question. 

‘*Tell me, Dr. Murray, when the 
idea of such a dictionary first arose?”’ 

‘*Well, it goes back more than 
thirty years. It was in 1857 thatthe 
late Archbishop Trench, when Dean 
of Westminster, read a paper to the 
Philological Society, in London, in 
which he suggested the idea of a sup- 
plementary dictionary which would 
supply the deficiencies of all existing 
English dictionaries, alike in words 
and senses, and would above all aim 
at giving the real history of all words 
alike, as to their derivation, their age, 
their changes of form, and develop- 
ment of meaning. 

‘*Such a scheme had not been tried 
before. The only approach to it at 
that time, and this only in particular 
features, was the great German dic- 
tionary, which is still in progress in 
thisyear 1893. You must remember 
that the great advance in the science 
of language belongs to the middle of 
this century, and at the time this 
paper was read, the English diction- 
aries in use were for the most part re- 
prints, recasts, and abstracts of Dr. 
Johnson’s, and contained very little 
new or independent work, except such 
as was comprised in the addition of 
‘new words’; no new work had been 
done at the old words, which remained 
just as Johnson left them. Hence the 
great need of some supplement. 

‘*The Philological Society took up 
the scheme with great energy, and 
under the direction of the late la- 
mented Herbert Coleridge and of Dr. 
Furnivall, since noted as the founder 
of many literary societies, a band of 
several hundred readers volunteered 
their services; a list of books was 
drawn up for careful reading, and a 
uniform method of noting and ex- 
tracting quotations was laid down. It 
was soon evident, whenthe work once 
began to get under way, that it 
would not confine itself to a supple- 
mentary work alone. The number of 
unrecorded words and meanings which 
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were noted by this first systematic 
research showed us plainly that the 
work would take no form but that of 
a dictionary larger and longer than 
any of the existing ones. With this 
new scheme the organization was re- 
arranged ; sub-writers were appointed 
for each letter, to receive and arrange 
the quotations collected by the readers, 
and build these in dictionary form. 

‘Surely that division must have 
made the work very unequal?” 

‘*It did; and partly on that account, 
partly, perhaps, from the lack of zeal 
which must come into such voluntary 
work after the lapse of time has made 
it tedious, the scheme bid fair to fall 
to the ground. By this time, how- 
ever, in the early seventies, a vast 
amount of illustrative quotations had 
been collected, and two or three mil- 
lions of quotation slips, many of them 
already classified and partially edited, 
had been gottogether. Although the 
work fell through for the moment, 
these materials remained. 

‘In 1879 I began the present work. 
My connection with it originated in 
the request on the part of an Ameri- 
can firm that I would associate myself 
on the English side in the bringing 
out of a new dictionary designed to 
compete with and beat the existing 
large American dictionaries — Web- 
ster's and Worcester’s. This led to 
my examining the materials of the 
Philological Society, of which I had 
up to then only a hearsay knowledge, 
and to the preparation of specimens 
to show what may be made of these 
materials. The immediate proposals 
came to nothing, for the specimens 
meant a much larger work than the 
publishers had in view, and all that 
remains of them now is the specimens 
themselves, which I will show you, as 
they possess a kind of historical in- 
terest now; forthe specimens kindled 
once more the dormant interest in the 
Philological Society’s original scheme, 
and led to negotiations with the Clar- 
endon Press, which resulted finally in 
their acquiring the existing materials 
for a new English dictionary. 
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‘*Since then progress has been 
steady? The parts, between twenty and 
thirty of which will complete the series, 
have appeared regularly from that 
time, and the methods and objects of 
the work have not changed. It has, 
perhaps, slightly outgrown its original 
proportions; but, with that exception, 
it is progressing on the lines on which 
I sketched it more than ten years ago. 
Two sections are now in_ parallel 
progress, Volume III. being intrusted 
to the editorship of Mr. Henry Brad- 
ley, who has now finished to letter 
E. It will be finished towards the 
end of the century—at least, that is 
the date we put before ourselves as 
desirable. I may point out to you 
that a certain misconception has arisen 
as to the amount of work already 
done. We have only completed about 
four letters of the alphabet, but that 
comprises more than a quarter of the 
work. The number of words begin- 
ning with a particular letter differ 
tremendously, far beyond what any- 
one would imagine without actual ex- 
periment. S, for instance, the largest 
of all the letters in English, occupies 
in a dictionary 200 times the space of 
X, 70 times the space of V, 18 to 20 
times the space of K or Q. C comes 
next to S, as the time it has already 
taken me lets me know only too well. 
People exclaim, ‘What, still at C?’ 
But they do not know, or do not 
consider, that C comprises more words 
than nine of the other letters, J, K, 
Q, U, V, W, X, Y, Z, more than one- 
third of the alphabet added together, 
or that, to take merely average let- 
ters, it equals E, F, and half of G 
combined. But you shall judge for 
yourself of the difficulties and interest 
from a sight of our workshop.” 

Dr. Murray then led the way to 
his garden, where there stands de- 
tached from the house a corrugated 
iron structure, the far-famed Scrip- 
torium. It is sunk two or three feet 
in the ground, with a trench sur- 
rounding it, the object of the ar- 
rangement being partly to secure an 
even temperature in Winter and Sum- 
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mer, and partly to avoid danger 
from fire. The sight presented on 
entering was interesting in the high- 
est degree; the whole room is lined 
with shelves divided into pigeon- 
holes, and these are white with the 
millions of slips packed in them. 

Guiding letters are pasted at inter- 
vals above these packets of quota- 
tions, and a division is made between 
the work already edited and that 
which remains to be done. Diction- 
aries and works of reference lay on 
sloping desks on every side, and 
were being busily used by the half- 
dozen workers present. 

The energy and patience evidently 
required in a work of this kind were 
more than ever apparent in such sur- 
roundings. One would think that a 
large number of words might be re- 
jected at once as un-English, and the 
labor be so lightened, but this is by no 
means the case. ‘‘ Here, for instance,” 
said Dr. Murray, taking down a 
goodly bundle, ‘‘is a series of quota- 
tions for the word ‘cultoist.’ It is 
probably new to you, asit was to me 
yesterday, and no one would be 
called rash who, in an ordinary arti- 
cle, condemned it as a superfluous 
word; but I cannot act half so hastily 
with sucha pile of evidence as this 
before me. I have to think very 
carefully before rejecting any word, 
however faulty it may appear at sight. 
And this laborious editing must be 
gone through with the majority of the 
material you see here. Then there 
is the choosing of the particular and 
characteristic quotations we need, 
and, the hardest task of all, the ar- 
rangement of. the different meanings 
of the same word in such a manner as 
they shall present a true historical and 
logical sequence, and flow one from 
another. If you consider any com- 
mon and much used word for a mo- 
ment, you will see how difficult and 
critical a business this is.”’ 

So saying, the editor opened one of 
the printed parts, and showing me the 
word come, occupying twenty-three 
columns, and illustrated by 1,200 
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quotations, classified under 225 head- 
ings of sense and phrase, asked me 
to picture these in the shape of 225 
little parcels of slips spread out chaot- 
ically over his dining-room table with 
the problem set to find and apply a 
clue whereby the contents of the laby- 
rinth should be reduced to the order 
in which they now stand in the 
twenty-three printed columns. 


THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 
Vigor of our Fiction.............++- London Daily News 


It is curious and interesting to note 
how many clever and even, we might 
say, brilliant stories of American life 
are written by American authors 
whose names as yet are hardly known 
in England. The names of these 
really gifted and successful story- 
writers will be known here one day— 
we cannot much doubt that. 

Some of us can remember taking 
up a book at an English railway sta- 
tion, and finding it called The Scar- 
let Letter, by one Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, previously unknown to us, 
and reading it and finding new 
thoughts and new conditions of life 
revealed to us. In the same sort of 
way we now and then come on a story 
of American life—it may be Western, 
it may be Eastern—which fills us with 
the idea of a new discovery. The 
Americans have, no doubt, like the 
French, a gift of short stories. Per- 
haps in time we shall learn from them, 
as we have failed to learn from the 
French, the gift of telling short stories. 

The Americans certainly have de- 
veloped the gift to a marvelous ex- 
tent. Mr. Besant mentions the names 
of several authors—we could mention 
the names of others—who have de- 
veloped and exhibited this gift. Dur- 
ing the last few years quite a con- 
siderable number of American men 
and women appear to have arisen 
who are endowed with this peculiar 
gift of telling short stories. 

We need hardly speak of a woman 
like Miss Mary E. Wilkins, who can 
tell short stories with a concise art 
which France never surpassed and 
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with a purity which France appar- 
ently never troubled itself to equal. 
The stories of Miss Wilkins are, 
of course, limited in their range. 
They deal with the lives of a certain 
class of people in the villages of 
New England—with a poverty which, 
unlike English poverty, is never 
associated with dirt, with a narrow 
and pinched and bounded life which 
had little to do with passion and little 
to do even with love, but which, 
nevertheless, had much to do with 
suffering of its own kind and aspira- 
tion in its restricted way. Ever since 
the early stories of Miss Wilkins we 
have had an outpouring of short 
stories following hers in order of 
time, but hardly to be associated with 
hers in the sense of artistic imitation; 
stories describing the newer life of 
the West just as her stories described 
the newer life of the East. Haw- 
thorne described one sort of the life 
of the East, in old Salem. Miss Wil- 
kins discovered a humbler, less mira- 
culous and more realistic, although 
not more real, form of New England 
life in the outskirts of Boston and 
under the shadows of Brook Farm. 
In the same sort of way the tracks 
of Bret Harte have been followed up, 
not merely followed. Bret Harte 
opened up to Europe and even to 
America the life of the Californian 
canvas town—its conditions, its hand- 
to-mouth moral principles, its inevi- 
table disregard of the way of civilized 
society, its rigid enforcement of a set 
of principles which sprang up out of 
the very gold dust and the very sand. 
There are coming up now in America 
authors who see the society described 
in the first instance by Bret Harte 
with eyes which look keenly and hon- 
estly on the newer conditions of life 
that have grown up since the days 
when Bret Harte first opened that 
new vein in modern literature. Cer- 
tainly the American short story of 
to-day, whether it has to do with 
Eastern life or Western life, whether 
it be of the New England village or 
the Iowa prairie, has a vigor and a 
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reality that told however often, carry 
originality withthem. The great cities 
of America have not yet found, so far 
as we can see, their inspired chron- 
iclers and their prose poets. 


DECADENT MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE 
Arthur Symons... ....ccees see Harper’s Magazine 


The latest movement in European 
literature has been called by many 
names, none of them quite exact or 
comprehensive—Decadence, Symbol- 
ism, Impressionism, for instance. It 
is easy to dispute over words, and we 
shall find that Verlaine objects to be- 
ing called a Decadent, Maeterlinck to 
being called a Symbolist, Huysmans 
to being called an Impressionist. 
These terms, as it happens, have been 
adopted as the badge of little sepa- 
rate cliques, noisy, brainsick young 
people who haunt the brasseries of 
the Boulevard Saint-Michel, and ex- 
haust their ingenuities in theorizing 
over the works they cannot write. 

The most representative literature 
of the day—the writing which appeals 
to, which has done so much to form, 
the younger generation—is certainly 
not classic, nor has it any relation 
with that old antithesis of the Classic, 
the Romantic. After a fashion it is 
no doubt a decadence; it has all the 
qualities that mark the end of great 
periods, the qualities that we find in 
the Greek, the Latin decadence: an 
intense self-consciousness, a restless 
curiosity in research, an oversubtilis- 
ing refinement upon refinement, a 
spiritual and moral perversity. 

Healthy we cannot call it and 
healthy it does not wish to be con- 
sidered. The Goncourts, in their 
prefaces, in their Journal, are always 
insisting on their own pet malady, la 
névrose. ‘‘Having desire without 
light, curiosity without wisdom, seek- 
ing God by strange ways, by ways 
traced by the hands of men; offering 
rash incense upon the high places to an 
unknown God, whois the God of dark- 
ness ’—that is how Ernest Hello, in 
one of his apocalyptic moments, 
characterizes the nineteenth century. 
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And this unreason of the soul—of 
which Hello himself is so curious a 
victim—this unstable equilibrium, 
which has overbalanced so many bril- 
liant intelligences into one form or 
another of spiritual confusion, is but 
another form of the maladie fin de 
siecle. For its very disease of form, 
this literature is certainly typical of a 
civilization grown over-luxurious, 
over-inquiring, too languid for the re- 
lief of action, too uncertain for any 
emphasis in opinion or in conduct. It 
reflects all the moods, all the manners, 
of a sophisticated society; its very 
artificiality is a way of being true to 
nature: simplicity, sanity, proportion 
—the classic qualities—how much do 
we possess them in our life, our sur- 
roundings, that we should look to 
find them in our literature—so evi- 
dently the literature of a decadence? 

Taking the word Decadence, then, 
as most precisely expressing the gen- 
eral sense of the newest movement in 
literature, we find that the terms Im- 
pressionism and Symbolism define 
correctly enough the two main 
branches of that movement. Now 
Impressionist and Symbolist have 
more in common than either sup- 
poses; both are really working on the 
same hypothesis, applied in different 
directions. What both seek is not 
general truth merely, but la vérité 
vraie, the very essence of truth—the 
truth of appearances to the senses, of 
the visible world to the eyes that see 
it; and the truth of spiritual things to 
the spiritual vision. The Impression- 
ist, in literature as in painting, would 
flash upon you in a new, sudden way, 
so exact an image of what you have 
just seen, just as you have seen it, 
that you may say, as a young Ameri- 
can sculptor, a pupil of Rodin, said 
to me on seeing for the first time a 
picture of Whistler’s, ‘‘Whistler seems 
to think his picture upon canvas—and 
there it is!’ Or you may find, with 
Sainte-Beuve, writing of Goncourt, 
the ‘‘soul of the landscape”—the soul 
of whatever corner of the visible 
world has to be realized. The Sym- 
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bolist, in this new, sudden way, would 
flash upon you the ‘‘soul’” of that 
which can be apprehended only by 
the soul—the finer sense of things 
unseen, the deeper meaning of things 
evident. And naturally, necessarily, 
this endeavor after a perfect truth to 
one’s impression, to one’s intuition— 
perhaps an impossible endeavor—has 
brought with it, in its revolt from 
ready-made impressions and conclu- 
sions, a revolt from the ready-made 
of language, from bondage of tradi- 
tional form, of form become rigid. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF WIT 


James Russell Lowell Century 


We find it very natural accordingly 
to speak of the breadth of humor, 
while wit is, by the necessity of its 
being, as narrow as a flash of light- 
ning, and as sudden. Humor may 
pervade a whole page without our 
being able to put our finger on any 
passage, and say ‘‘ It is here.” 

Wit must sparkle and snap in every 
line, or it is nothing. When the wise 
deacon shook his head, and said that 
‘*there was a good deal of human 
natur’ in man,” he might have added 
that there was a good deal more in 
some men than in others. Those 
who have the largest share of it may 
be humorists, but wit demands only a 
clear and nimble intellect, presence 
of mind, and a happy faculty of ex- 
pression. This perfection of phrase, 
this neatness is an essential of wit, 
because its effect must be instanta- 
neous; whereas humor is often diffuse 
and roundabout, and its impression 
cumulative, like the poison of arsenic. 

Wit must also have the quality 
of unexpectedness. ‘‘ Sometimes,” 
says Barrow, “an affected simplicity, 
sometimes a presumptuous bluntness, 
gives it being. Sometimes it rises 
only froma lucky hitting upon what is 
strange, sometimes from a crafty 
wresting of obvious matter to the 
purpose. Often it consisteth in one 
knows not what, and springeth up 
one can hardly tell how. Its ways 
are unaccountable and inexplicable. 
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THE DEER SURPRISED 

Montezuma Sports Afield 
The muffled jar of a horse’s tread ; 

The snap of atwig on the hillside bare. 
A curious taint in the balmy air 

And down by the pool a flush of red. 
The clank of iron on rocky path ; 

A sudden hush o’er the grassy vale: 
Then a pebble rattling adown the trail, 

And chattering burst of a squirrel’s wrath. 
Thund’rous whirr of a grouse flight strong— 

A sharp command anda stirrup’s creaak— 
The shrill complaint of a marmot’s squeak 

And the broken bars of an ousel’s song. 
A stealthy rustle amid the brush, 

A mild alarm in the wondering eyes, 
A quaint, soft oath of pleased surprise 

And a rippling wake in the osiers lush. 
The low alarum of subdued bleat, 

A vanishing gleam in the shadows cool. 
The measured thud of retreating feet 

And only the wash of the rippling pool. 


SLAVES OF THE KEYBOARD 
William Watson Musical Record 
Five and thirty black slaves, 
Half a hundred white, 
All their duty but to sing 
For the queen’s delight. 
Now with throats of thunder, 
Now with dulcet lips, 
While she rules them royally 
With her finger-tips! 


When she quits her palace, 
All her slaves are dumb— 
Dumb with dolor till the queen 
Back to court is come; 
Dumb the throats of thunder, 
Dumb the dulcet lips ! 


Lacking all the sovereignty 
Of her finger-tips. 


Dusky slaves and pallid, 
Ebon slaves and white, 
When the queen was on her throne, 
How you sang to-night! 
Ah! the throats of thunder! 
Ah! the dulcet lips! 
Ah! the gracious tyrannies 
Of her finger-tips ! 


Silent, silent, silent, 
All your voices now ; 
Was it then her lips alone 
Did your lips endow ? 
Waken, throats of thunder ! 
Waken, dulcet lips! 
Touched to immortality 
By her finger-tips. 


THE FLOW OF THE RIVER 
William Watson The Prince’s Quest 
As drones a bee with sultry hum 
When all the world with heat is dumb, 
Thou dronest through the drowséd lea, 
To lose thyself and find the sea. 


As fares a soul that threads the gloom 
Toward an unseen goal of doom, 
Thou farest forth all witlessly, 
To lose thyself and find the sea. 


My soul is sucha stream as thou. 
Lapsing along it heeds not how ; 

In one thing only unlike thee— 
Losing itself it finds no sea. 


Albeit I know a day shall come 
When its dull waters will be dumb; 
And then this river-soul of me, 
Losing itself, shall find the sea. 


TIS JACKSON THAT’S RIDING TO-DAY 
Oe Ee TRE ne PPT CTT ET Te +....-Querland Monthly 
There’s a thundering of hoofs on the mountain, 
A rush like the hurricane’s roar,— 
Behind is a dark-rolling dust cloud, 
While terror is speeding before :— 
Now, Generals, look well to your laurels, 
And gird up your loins for the fight,— 
’Tis the flower of the chivalric Southrons, 
’Tis Jackson that’s riding to-night ! 
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On, on, with the speed of a cyclone,— 
They seem not to hunger nor tire ; 
For with Jackson, the dauntless, to lead them, 
They’d follow through flood and through fire. 
Now, Generals, look well to your laurels, 
And gird up your loins for the fray,— 
"Tis a foeman your steel will find worthy, 
"Tis Jackson that’s riding to-day ! 





There’s a crash like the shock of an earthquake, 
No valor such spirits may quell ; 

For with Jackson, their hero, to lead them, 
They’d charge through the portals of hell ! 





Think not of your hoof-trampled laurels ; 
But care for the dying and dead, 

For that whirlwind of war has rolled onward, 
With Jackson still riding ahead ! 


There’s a thundering of hoofs in the forest, 
A rush, and a crash, and a cheer, 
And the men are struck speechless with terror, 
. For they’d dreamed not that Jackson was near. 
No time now to think about laurels, 
Or even for refuge to pray, 
For that specter of gloom leads the vanguard,— 
"Tis Jackson that’s riding to-day ! 


The shadows of nightfall are gathering, 
When Jackson rides forth to his doom,— 
Shot down by a friend in the dark wood, 
Mistaking his form in the gloom ! 
The flower of chivalric Southrons, 
Revered by the Blue and the Gray, 
And of all who went down in the contest,— 
’Tis Jackson that’s riding to-day | 


BE SELF-CONTAINED 
Ms cciccccansenassinecnsvcccncoend London Speaker 


Be self-contained—for absolution lies 
In those few words from all the world de- 
cries: 
From envy, from dependence, carking 
care, 
The weariness that waiteth on despair, 
From disappointment,dulness,sad surprise. 


With it comes forbearance, sweet and wise, 
While noble thoughts on noble silence rise ; 
Untrammelled and unfraid, you dare 
Be self-contained. 


It holds and helps when fondest fancy dies; 
Tho’ hard to win, this knowledge ripe 
and rare 
Is worth the wooing, stern,calm and fair: 
You see it in the great God’s solemn eyes, 
And find it in the stillness that replies 
Be self-contained. 


BOB WHITE 
Marion F, Ham.....eseeeee Fetter’s Southern Magazina 


Shrill and clear from coppice near, 
A song within the woodland ringing, 
A treble note from silver throat, 
The siren of the fields is singing— 
Bob—white ! 
And from the height the answer sweet 
Floats faintly o’er the rippling wheat— 
Bob—bob—white ! 


The alder flowers in snowy showers 
Upon the velvet turf are falling, 

And where they lie the soft winds sigh, 
The while the fluted voice is calling— 

Bob—white ! 
Across the waves of yellow grain 
The wafted echo swells again— 
Bob—bob—white! 


The purple mist by sunbeams kissed 
Drifts upward to the morning’s splendor; 
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The vibrant lute pipes low and tender— 
Bob—white! 
While fainter, sweeter, softer grown 
The answer on the breeze is blown— 
Bob—bob—white ! 


The shadows sleep in hollows deep; 
The dewy pawpaw leaves are thrilling ; 
The silence broods o’er solitudes, 
Unbroken, save one pure note trilling— 
Bob—white ! 
So pure, so clear, so sweetly rare, 
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And through the haze of shaded ways 
The answer steals upon the air— 
Bob—bob—white ! 


O song of youth! of love and truth ! 
Of mellow days forever dying ! 
Still through the years my sad heart hears 
Your tender cadence sighing, sighing— 
Bob—white ! 
And far across life’s troubled ways 
The echo comes from boyhood days— 
Bob—bob—white ! 


SEA WRACK 


Moira O’ Neill...00....eeeeeees ccvvesccesseoeee 


ee ee ee Blackwood's Magazine 


The wrack was dark an’ shiny where it floated in the sea, 
There was no one in the brown boat but only him an’ me; 
Him to cut the sea wrack—me to mind the boat, 

An’ not a word between us the hours we were afloat. 


The wet wrack, 
The sea wrack, 


The wrack was strong to cut, 


We laid it on the grey rocks to wither in the sun ; 

An’ what should call my lad then to sail from Cushendun? 
With a low moon, a full tide, a swell upon the deep, 

Him to sail the old boat—me to fall asleep. 


The dry wrack, 


The sea wrack, 


The wrack was dead so soon. 


There's a fire low upon the rocks to burn the wrack to kelp ; 


There’s a boat gone down upon the Moyle, an’ sorra one to help. 
Him beneath the salt sea—me upon the shore,— 
By sunlight or moonlight we’ll lift the wrack no more. 


The dark wrack, 


The sea wrack, 


The wrack may drift ashore. 


RHODODENDRON LAND 
E. E. Hale. .Adrian Block's Song. 1614..Cosmopolitan 
Hard a-port! Now close to shore sail ! 
Larboard now! And drop your fore-sail ! 
See, boys, what yon point discloses, 
Where the wind so softly blows, is 
Heaven’s own land of Ruddy Roses. 


Past the Cormorant we sail ! 

Past the rippling Beaver-Tail ! 
Green the shore, and red with flowers, 
Sweet with singing, fresh with showers, 
Is this new-found land of ours! 


Roses all along the sand, 

Roses on the trees on land— 
Rosy Beach and Rosy Highland! 
I shall take this land for my land, 
And I name it ‘‘ Roses Island,” 


SEEMING FAILURE 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich.........6 seccccsscees Century 
The woodland silence, one time stirred 
By the soft pathos of some passing bird, 
Is not the same it was before. 
The spot where once, unseen, a flower 
Has held its fragile chalice to the shower, 
Is different forevermore, 
Unheard, unseen, 
A spell has been! 


O thou that breathest year by year 
Music that falls unheeded on the ear, 
Take heart, fate has not baffled thee! 
Thou that with tints of earth and skies 
Fillest thy canvas for unseeing eyes, 
Thou hast not labored futilely, 
Unheard, unseen, 
A spell has been! 
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Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, 
whose series of short 
stories, A Native of Winby, just 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., is the subject of a pleasant 
sketch in the Boston Journal. New 
England’s representative authoress 
resides a portion of the year in Ber- 
wick, Me., and spends the Winter 
in Boston. Her father was a coun- 
try doctor, and she went about with 
him a great deal, andthus enjoyed op- 
portunities of obtaining her marvelous 
insight into the life of a country 
people a quarter of a century ago. 
Before Miss Jewett’s day, no writer 
depicted the phases of country life 
which she treats without making a 
burlesque of the attempt. Miss Jew- 
ett has shown that the country dia- 
lect and country habits hide some of 
the noblest hearts and kindest words 
in the world. 

Her first inspiration to write is best 
told in her own words: ‘‘ When I was 
15," she says, ‘‘ the first ‘ city board- 
ers’ began to make their appearance 
near Berwick; and the way they mis- 
construed the country people and 
made game of their peculiarities fired 
me with indignation. I determined 
to teach the world that country peo- 
ple were not the awkward, ignorant 
set those people seemed to think. I 
wished the world to know their grand, 
simple lives.” Personally, Miss Jew- 
ett isa charming woman. Although 
her early education was obtained en- 
tirely in the country town, it was at 
home under the best auspices, for her 
people were well descended and edu- 
cated. To this early education and 
her own natural gifts have been added 
the broadening influences of travel 
and association. Her intimacy with 
Mrs. James T. Fields at an early age 
opened to her the doors of cultured 
society in Boston and in Europe, and, 
she is able to look upon people of whom 
she writes from a dual standpoint. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT’'S 
SHORT STORIES 


As an outsider used to other things, 
she can see them with the eyes of the 
world and with all their peculiarities, 
and, being one of them, she knows 
and appreciates their thoughts and in- 
ner lives. Contrary to the custom 
of most writers, she works in the 
afternoon, and usually devotes four 
hours to a sitting. She is systematic, 
and her story is usually outlined in 
her mind before putting it on paper. 


The Rev. Sabine Baring- 
Gould is more antiquary 
than novelist and more romantic his- 
torian than either. Curious Myths is 
his most popular work, but his 
reputation will rest upon his fifteen 
volumes of Lives of the Saints, which, 
though a product of infinite labor and 
profuse reading, is as thrilling as a 
medieval romance. His first book 
was called The Path of the Just and 
was published in 1857. In 1861 he 
traveled and wrote Iceland; Its 
Scenes and Sagas, which was pub- 
lished the next year. In 1865 he 
gave to the world his great work on 
the Post-Medizval ~ Preachers who 
arose in the Roman church imme- 
diately after the Reformation. 

In 1866 his Curious Myths appeared 
with their absorbing accounts of the 
Wandering Jew, the Man in the 
Moon, the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus 
and the rest. The Lives of the 
Saints required all his time from 1871 
to 1877, and just before it was com- 
pleted the publisher for whom it was 
written became insolvent. At last it 
found a market and thereupon was 
put by the Pope into the ‘‘ Index.” 
Besides these works various sermons, 
stories for the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children and 
other books of a religious tone testify 
he has not been neglectful of claims 
the Church of England, of which he 
is a minister, has upon his genius. 

Perhaps Mr. Baring-Gould will be 


8. BARING GOULD'S 
VARIED WORK 
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best and most affectionately and 
gratefully remembered as the author 
of that spirited hymn, Onward, 
Christian Soldiers, Marching as to 
War, which is sung every Sunday by 
hundreds of vested choirs in the 
United States as well as in all parts of 
the British Empire. But he has writ- 
ten other hymns no less admirable if 
not so popular, such as Now the Day 
is Over, for instance, and has pub- 
lished acollection of Church Songs, 
intended to provide a church substi- 
tute for Moody and Sankey hymns. 
It is in this sort of composition that 
he finds the greatest satisfaction, and 
he enjoys his historical labors; but 
hymns and histories are not the most 
remunerative forms of literature, and 
hence his novels, which have enabled 
him to gratify his love of travel and 
have furnished funds for the education 
and equipment of his children, the 
enlargement of his house and the in- 
crease of his valuable library. 

And thus, gifted by nature with a 
variety of talents and by inheritance 
with a pleasant home, standing in its 
3,000 acres, sheltered by the woods 
and yet within easy distance of the 
breezy tors of Dartmoor, the present 
representative of the Somerset and 
Devon family of Gould finds his lot 
cast in pleasant places. Permitted 
neither by his circumstances nor his 
inclinations to be a man of one idea 
or one book, the occupations of 
Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, M. A., J. 
P, (to give him his full title), are as 
numerous as his tastes are manifold. 

The duties of lord of the manor of 
Lew Trenchard, rector of the parish 
and justice of the peace for Devon- 
shire make large demands upon his 
time; yet from his fertile brain and 
busy pen have emanated those re- 
ligious, historical, descriptive and 
pictorial works which have made his 
name so familiar throughout the 
world. An authority on all local 
myths and superstitions and an anti- 
quary who has done good service not 
only in the western counties of Eng- 
land, but among the dolmens of France 
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and the canes of the reindeer epoch 
in the south of Europe, he is any- 
thing but a recluse. Indeed, he isso 
far from that as to be fond of society 
and the amenities of life generally. 

A. Waugh, in the Critic, says of 
him: The Rev. S. Baring-Gould 
seems to be one of the most versatile 
writersof theday. A few monthsago 
he emerged from his usual course of 
fiction with an historical work, The 
Tragedy of the Cesars, and his new 
novel, Mrs. Curgenven of Curgen- 
ven, has but just been issued by 
Lovell, Coryell & Co. And now 
he is reported to be engaged upon 
a work on The Deserts of Central 
France, which will be ready by the 
Autumn. Considering that Mr. 
Baring-Gould has also produced a 
biography of Robert Stephen Hau- 
ker of Morwenstowe, and several 
volumes on West Country folk-lore, to 
say nothing“of a collection of ballads 
and original hymns, it seems there is 
no limit to his infinite variety. 


The Baltimore Sun gives 
this outline of the life 
work of Francis Parkman, the his- 
torian, who died recently: 

Mr. Parkman’s last sickness was 
brief, peritonitis being the cause of 
death. It was only recently that he 
celebrated his seventieth birthday, in 
an unostentatious manner, receiving 
few callers, but a great many letters 
and telegrams came from all parts of 
the world. His home, on the south 
bank of Jamaica Pond, was one of 
the most beautiful residences in the 
suburbs of Boston, and it was there 
that he did his best work in_ his last 
days. Several months ago Mr. Park- 
man’s condition was regarded as 
serious, and fears of his death were 
entertained, but he rallied from the 
attack. Heremained, however, in a 
weakened condition, and when at- 
tacked by peritonitis his vitality was 
insufficient to sustain him. 

Francis Parkman, whom _ Black- 
wood's Magazine recently called ‘‘ the 
most eminent American historian 


FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
THE HISTORIAN 
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now alive,’’ was born in Boston Sept. 


16th, 1823. In 1840 he entered Har- 
vard College, and it was then, at the 
age of seventeen, that he planned a 
project, since realized, of writing a 
history of the French and Indian 
wars. He resolved to live the life of 
Indians in order to fit himself for the 
work he had projected. Early in the 
Spring of 1846 he started west. 

Through the region now covered 
by the States of Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado he traveled. For weeks 
he lived among the Indians, partak- 
ing of their food and living their 
rough life. His health, however, 
suffered severely by this exposure. 
The account of his travels was pub- 
lished in the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine, and afterward appeared in 
book form under the title, The Ore- 
gon Trail. This appeared in 1847. 

After this work was completed Mr 
Parkman resumed his work on the 
Conspiracy of Pontiac, which ap- 
peared in 1851. After it was com- 
pleted the condition of Mr. Parkman’s 
health obliged him to lay aside 
literary pursuits and to devote him- 
self to his physical welfare. His 
health recovered to a small extent, 
and in 1856 he published his first 
novel, Vassall Morton. 

The Pioneers of France and the 
New World was given to the public 
in 1865. This was followed two years 
later, in 1867, by a_ remarkable 
volume, the only one of its kind, 
upon the Jesuits in North America 
in the Seventeenth Century. In 1869 
appeared La Salle and the Discovery 
of the Great West. The Old Régime 
in Canada, Count Frontenac, Mont- 
calm and Wolfe, and A Half-Century 
of Conflict followed, and these 
volumes have taken place _ beside 
the works of Prescott and Motley as 
among the worthiest products of 
American historical writings. 


Alice Lungren in the 
Boston Transcript 
writes entertainingly of ‘‘ John Oliver 
Hobbs,” who, for the present, shares 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBS’S 
LITERARY SUCCESS 
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the throne of literary popularity in 
fickle London with the author of 
The Heavenly Twins. 

And John Oliver Hobbs? She is 
not to be found at the Pioneer, nor in- 
deed at any other club. To those who 
have the pleasure of her acquaintance, 
she is Mrs. Craigie, but she goes into 
society very little, and in fact, usually 
leads almost as quiet and conven- 
tional a life in her father’s pleasant 
home as though she werea nun. I 
met her the other day, however, ina 
country house, among various celebri- 
ties in the literary, artistic and social 
world. Although she has written 
several novels, has been the success 
of at least one season, and has been 
known to the fiction-reading world 
for two or three years, she has reso- 
lutely refused to be interviewed. 

She is even a younger and prettier 
woman than Sarah Grand and has 
not yet celebrated her twenty-sixth 
birthday. Her health is not very 
robust, but she is not in any sense an 
invalid, and she delights in long, soli- 
tary rambles. Her face, with its 
marble complexion, delicate features, 
smooth dark hair and large wistful 
brown eyes, is unusually lovely and 
could not pass unnoticed, even in a 
crowd. But it is not a happy face, 
and even the strangely fascinating 
smile is sad. She is always gowned 
artistically, never in the latest fash- 
ionable fad, and is said to be clever 
at designing her own dresses when 
she cares to take the trouble, but her 
principal pleasure is found in her 
writing. She is not methodical, like 
Sarah Grand, but fitful, and writes in 
a ‘‘fine frenzy’’ when she feels the 
inspiration. Then she will only stop 
when physically exhausted. 

On the night when I saw her, she 
was sitting in a delightfully old-fash- 
ioned drawing-room, her low dress of 
white crépe with gold embroidery, 
standing out picturelike, against the 
background of a carved oak chair, as 
did the pure and delicate profile, half 
turned away from a well-known M. 
P. who was haranguing her. Her 
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dark eyes were fixed on space, with a 
strange, inspired expression in their 
depths, and one could fancy that her 
mind was busy with an intricate por- 
tion of a yet unwritten tale, rather 
than in listening to her companion, 
and yet she answered cleverly, with 
admirable tact, in all the right places. 

Her husband, Mr. Craigie, is one 
of the handsomest and most agree- 
able young men in London, a par- 
ticular friend of the Duchess of York, 
and all the ‘‘ House of Teck.” He 
has an exceedingly good position in a 
prominent London bank, is a pop- 
ular club man, and with his Greek 
profile, his yellow hair and splendid 
physique, seems decidedly the sort of 
man one might choose for the hero of 
a ‘‘society novel.” But alas! in spite 
of his charming personality and many 
good points, he has one besetting 
fault, which has made it advisable 
that his young wife should return to 
her father’s home and write clever, 
cynical novels, while one feels in- 
clined to exclaim, in thinking of it, 
‘*Oh, the pity of it! the pity of it!” 


VLADIMIR KOROLENKO, Vladimir Korolenko, 
THE RUSSIAN NOVELIST who has come _. to 
this country with the intention of 
making it his permanent home, occu- 
pies in his native land a place asa 
literary genius that ranks him second 
to none save Tolstoi, and although 
he is just forty years of age, the life 
training that circumstances have 
given him is one eminently suited to 
furnish him with such material as 
needs only the touch of the story- 
teller to transmute it into literature. 

From an early home life, says the 
New York Herald, in which he was 
the son of an important judicial 
officer in a quiet government in 
Southern Russia, he has _ passed 
through periods of poverty in the 
great city of St. Petersburg, and 
owing to his sturdy adherence to his 
political views he has been sent into 
banishment time and again, the last 
offense being the refusal to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Czar. 
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He was born in July, 1853, in the 
town of Jitomir, in the government 
of Volynia, the son of a judge in that 
place who subsequently became a 
district-attorney in the provinces of 
Dubno and Rovno. His father was 
a man kindly in his own home, but 
austere in the conduct of his office, 
and with a reputation for irreproach- 
able honesty. The mother of the 
future novelist was a Pole, and there 
were five other children in the family. 

Vladimir at the time of his father’s 
decease was a student at the gymna- 
sium in his native town, and on his 
graduation from this place in 1870, 
he went to St. Petersburg and entered 
the Institute of Technology as a stu- 
dent in the department of agriculture. 
The courage of the seventeen-year- 
old lad in taking this step may be 
estimated on learning that his entire 
means when he landed in the capital 
were just seventeen rubles. But, 
nothing daunted by the lack of money, 
he set about securing work, and 
finally succeeded in getting employ- 
ment as acolorer of maps, an occu- 
pation that could be pursued without 
interfering with his lectures and 
studies. He subsequently left this 
university before he had received his 
degree, and took up his studies again 
at the Petrovsk Agricultural College 
at Moscow. 

It was during his residence here as 
a student in 1875 that he was first 
banished, the charge being complicity 
in circulating a petition that was ob- 
noxious to certain government offi- 
cials. In 1880 he was again banished 
to Siberia, and for articles which ap- 
appeared in the Otechestvenniye Za- 
piski, a periodical with which he had 
been associated immediately on the 
publication of his first stories in 1879. 
Korolenko’s offense in this case was not 
so much definite defiance of the ideas 
entertained by the government as a 
general attitude of supposed hostility 
evidenced as well by the atmosphere 
of his books as by the known spirit of 
his colleagues on the paper. And 
most prominent among these was the 
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satirist Saltikoff, who owned the pub- 
lication and had been quick to recog- 
nize and encourage the genius of 
Korolenko immediately on the pub- 
lication, in 1879, of Makar’s Dream. 
This was the terrorist period, and by 
imperial order the entire plant of the 
magazine was closed and the editors, 
publishers and contributors exiled. 

He secured his pardon again before 
the year was over, and in 1881 he 
steadfastly refused to pledge his al- 
legiance to the Czar, and for this act 
of open rebellion he again went into 
exile, where he remained until 1885, 
when the pardon came, and in the 
same year the charming ‘‘ Sketches 
of a Siberian Tourist” appeared and 
lent a new luster to his already well- 
established reputation. 

His next journalistic connection 
was with Mysl at Niji-Novgorod, 
which he subsequently left to become 
acontributor to Russian Riches, a 
magazine in which he published his 
striking and pathetic articles on the 
great Russian famine. The material 
for these stories was secured by actual 
life in the stricken provinces, and the 
motive that sent their author thither 
was humane and not artistic. Koro- 
lenko, like Tolstoi, threw himself into 
relieving the distress of his country- 
men,and was unremitting in his labors. 

Korolenko’s longest story and his 
masterpiece is unquestionably ‘‘ The 
Blind Musician,” a splendid piece of 
fiction into which the life, joys and 
sufferings of the central figure are 
told with a strong mastery touch. 


wow ciark russ. 2 the English Illus- 
writes His NoveLs trated, Raymond Blath- 
wayt gives an interesting account of 
how Clark Russell is able to write the 
sea novels. Forced by rheumatism to 
keep much upon his sofa he dictates 
all his novels, finding indeed that he 
can work better so than if he were to 
pen them with his own hand. ‘‘I 
close my eyes, I realize intensely the 
whole scene, I see it as in a magic- 
lantern, I can dramatize the whole 
thing.”” He never puts pen to paper 
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till all is carefully planned and 
mapped out in its large lines. 

There is first a general plot of the 
story, the dates of which are most 
accurately thought out; then come 
the dramatis persone, the name of 
the vessel, the number and names of 
the crew, the passengers, with their 
general characteristics limned out. 
** IT generally choose some one I have 
observed with attention, who acts as 
a lay figure right through, and so I 
do not lose his personality.” 

And again, no locale is ever imagin- 
ary in Mr. Clark Russell’s books. 
‘*Even in writing of the most minute 
island,” he said to me, ‘‘Ialways have 
an Admiralty chart of that island at 
my side, so that I may be exact in my 
bearings and soundings.” 

Then the ship itself; itis not only 
exactly described—its tonnage, its 
cargo, its berthing, but there are 
numerous sketches of it which place 
it before Mr. Russell’s eyes exactly 
as he imagines it, and so he is enabled 
to pace the deck, to go below, to dine 
with the captain aft, to go for’ard to 
the men’s mess, almost as though he 
were actually on board the ship it- 
self. There are in addition refer- 
ence to well-known books of travel in 
which’ well-authenticated incidents 
are recorded, to official journals, to 
anything in fact that may be of use. 


tue autnor or ©«©©L his holiday season 
DER stRuweLPeTER makes timely this bit of 
gossip of the author of one of the 
most popular German story books for 
children. Dr. Hoffmann, of Frank- 
fort, the author of Der Struwel- 
peter (Shockheaded Peter), one of 
the most famous child’s books in the 
world, is now eighty-three. He had 
been searching in vain for a suitable 
picture-book for his little boy of 
nearly three years of age. But the 
books were all so clever, so gorge- 
ously illustrated, so scientific or ar- 
tistic, that they would not do at all. 
At last, in despair, he bought an 
empty copy-book, and said to his wife: 
‘*] am going to make a picture-book 
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for the boy—one in which the tedious 
morals, ‘Be obedient!’ ‘Be clean!’ 
‘Be industrious!’ are brought home 
in a manner which impresses the mind 
of a young child.” Dr. Hoffmann 
was head physician to the Frankfort 
Lunatic Asylum at the time; he knew 
nothing of drawing, but he set to 
work, and on Christmas eve the copy- 
book with the gruesome pictures of 
naughty boys and girls lay under the 
Christmas tree. Just at that time 
Dr. Hoffmann belonged to a small 
literary circle, of which one of the 
members was the publisher, Loning. 
He saw the picture-book, was de- 
lighted, and offered at once to bring 
it out. Dr. Hoffmann said laugh- 
ingly: ‘‘Very well. Give me 80 
guiden (about $20), and try your 
fortune. But don’t make it expen- 
sive, and don’t make it too strong. 
Children like to tear books as well as 
to read them, and nursery-books 
ought not to be heirlooms.” The 
publisher agreed, and a first edition 
of 1500 copies was printed. They 
vanished as does a drop of water on a 
hot stone. No one was more sur- 
prised than the author. The pub- 
lisher made a more generous offer to 
him, and edition after edition was 
printed, till some years ago there had 
been 175 German and 40 English ones. 


R. M. Ballantyne, the 
English story-writer, in 
the Idler, tells of his early efforts: 
It was not until the year 1854 that 
my literary path was opened up. At 
that time I was a partner in the late 
publishing firm of Constable & Co., of 
Edinburgh. Happening one day to 
meet the late William Nelson, pub- 
lisher, I was asked by him how I 
should like the idea of taking to 
literature as a profession. My answer, 
I forget. It must have been vague, 
for I had never thought of the subject. 
‘* What would you think of trying to 
write a story?” said Mr. Nelson. 
Somewhat amused, I replied that I 
did not know what to think, but I 
would try if he wished me to do so. 


R. M. BALLANTYNE’S 
BEGINNING IN FICTION 
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I went to work at once, and wrote 
my first story or work of fiction. It 
was published in 1855 under the name 
of Snowflakes and Sunbeams; or, the 
Young Furtraders, later called by the 
second part of the title. From that 
day to this I have lived by making 
story -books for young folks. 

The scene of my first story was 
naturally laid in those backwoods 
with which I was familiar, and 
the story itself is founded on the 
adventures and experiences of myself 
and mycompanions. Whena second 
book was required of me, I stuck to 
the same regions, but changed the 
locality. When casting about in my 
mind for a suitable subject I hap- 
pened to meet with an old retired 
‘‘Nor’wester,’’ who had spent an ad- 
venturous life in Rupert's Land. 
Among other duties he had been sent 
to establish an outpost of the Hudson 
Bay Company, at Ungava Bay, one of 
the most dreary parts ofa desolate re- 
gion. On hearing what I wanted he sat 
down and wrotea long narrative of his 
proceedings there, which he placed at 
my disposal, and thus furnished me 
with the foundation of Ungava. 

But now I had reached the end of 
my tether, and when a third story was 
wanted I was compelled to seek new 
fields of adventure in the books of 
travellers. Regarding the Southern 
seas as the most romantic part of the 
world—after the backwood !—I men- 
tally and spiritually plunged into 
those warm waters, andthe dive re- 
sulted in the Coral Island. 

It now began to be borne in upon 
me that there was something not quite 
satisfactory in describing, expatiating 
on, and energising in, regions which 
one has never seen. For one thing, 
it was needful to be always carefully 
on the watch to avoid falling into mis- 
takes geographical, topographical, 
natural-historical and otherwise, and 
this I have carefully observed in my 
later volumes. Mr. Ballantyne’s 
latest book is Hunted and Harried, a 
tale of the Scottish covenanters, re- 
cently published by A. J. Bradley. 
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THE EDUCATION BY HUFAN SUFFERING 
Daniel @. Brinton (David McKay) Pursuit of Happiness 


What is suffering? What is sor- 
row? Nought but the wounds in 
our conflict with the imperfections 
and limitations of life, with the ele- 
ments of death and annihilation, with 
the powers of falsehood and hatred. 
The inappeasable thirst in the human 
heart for the fullness of existence, 
for complete happiness, could only 
be satisfied with all love and all truth, 
and we should need the term of all 
time in which to attain them. 

Pain and grief are, therefore, evi- 
dent proofs of the capacity for 
broader conditions of being; and at 
the same time they are the guides, 
pointing out what to avoid and what 
to seek, toattain the end of all desire. 

This is true of all organic existence; 
but man alone is capable of sorrow, a 
passion allied to the most exalted 
moods of mind, presenting to it the 
image of infinity, defining and edu- 
cating his desires by the clear exhi- 
bition of their painful limitations, and 
thus revealing to his perceptions new, 
though arduous paths, which lead to 
a loftier evolution and broader hori- 
zons. 

He finds that sorrow is an initia- 
tion into the hidden mysteries of life. 
Through its draped portals he enters 
the Temple of Sadness, there to learn 
‘the elder truths, and the secrets 
that cannot be spoken.” He must be 
bathed in the fountain of tears and be 
branded with the blade of adversity 
before he is in the novitiate of the 
order of Our Mother of Sorrows. 

Once admitted to her chosen band, 
he looks back without regret at his 
earlier and placid joys.. His sorrow 
lives on within him as a new and in- 
destructible force of character, ex- 
pressing itself in added strength of 
will, clearness of perception, and 
breadth of sympathies. It has im- 
parted to life another meaning, one 
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more male and heroic, and yet 
tender, such as no pleasures can sug- 
gest or beget. The years may be 
paler, their flowers fewer, their grave- 
mounds more numerously strewn 
across his pathway; over them he 
steps with steady tread, his eye fixed 
on the work which he has learned is 
for him to do, asking neither about 
its rewards nor its results. 

This is the spirit of those teachers 
and lovers of their kind, who have 
taken as their own the sorrows of the 
race; itis the spirit of those martyrs 
to liberty who have fallen to free 
their country from the yoke of 
tyrants, and of those sufferers for 
truth’s sake who have been tortured 
and burned by the Churches rather 
than live by lying recantations. 

History constantly proves that the 
worthiest prizes of life, its loftiest 
virtues, and its most ennobling am- 
bitions, are sold only at the price of 
suffering. The great world-religions, 
Buddhism and Christianity, began 
with proclaiming this final fact of 
life, and to its instinctive recognition 
by the experience. of all mankind 
are due their conquests over the 
faiths which held out the allurements 
of material success and_ physical 
pleasure. The spirit of Christianity 
is the spirit of sadness. To it the 
house of mourning is ever better than 
the house of mirth. The cross is the 
symbol of suffering; the steps are 
blood-stained that mount to Calvary; 
anguish and death are at its summit, 
for suffering and death are the signs, 
the admonitions, and the entrance to 
the revelations of the infinite. 

Art acknowledges the same inspi- 
rations as its highest sad emotions 
attract most potently because they 
arise from the unplumbed depth of 
the soul, and suggest its limitless di- 
mensions. They attest the words of 
the poet, that ‘‘ Man’s grief is but his 
grandeur in disguise.” There is al- 
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Ways a strange attraction about 
scenes of suffering; the appetite is al- 
ways keen ‘‘ to sup full of horrors;” 
our emotions are more profoundly 
stirred by the spectacle of pain and 
anguish than by that of any imagin- 
able pleasure. 

Therefore, the works as well as the 
lives of great artists have been 
full of sadness. The group of Lao- 
céon struggling in the deadly coil of 
the serpent; the agony of the cruci- 
fixion; the tragedies of love and 
jealousy and devotion, these have 
been the chosen themes of painters, 
sculptors and dramatists; chosen be- 
cause they mark graphically the 
struggles of our common nature with 
its limits, ennobled by its ambition 
to leap beyond them. 

Every soul knows, unconsciously 
and instinctively, that sorrow is the 
only teacher of what is most valuable 
in life. It alone develops fortitude, 
and therefore, it commands the re- 
spect of all; it alone teaches sym- 
pathy, and therefore, it enlists the 
admiration of all. No character is 
ripe which has not crispened under 
its sharp breath; none is of finest 
temper but those forged by its heavy 
blows. The noblest lives are sad, 
but those who have quaffed the 
severe joy of sorrow care little for 
the light froth of pleasure. 

The quality of high energy is de- 
veloped only by affliction. Wrestling 
with it, the sinews of the mind are 
trained. We must go forth and seek 
new supports in life, when we have 
lost those which we loved and de- 
pended upon. By such an effort we 
reconcile ourselves to the loss, gain a 
victory over fate, strengthen our 
minds, and reach an air of wider 
freedom. The blast may beat at the 
gate, but all is quiet within. There 
is a habit of sadness which is not 
gloomy, which may share and admire 
the delights of life, but which is ever 
ready to meet the storms of mis- 
fortune with serenity and fortitude. 
Such a habit of mind lifts one above 
the threats and disturbances of the 
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ceaseless struggle for existence into 
companionship of ideas and powers 
which the poet rightly calls celestial : 
Wer nicht sein Brod mit Thrinen ass, 

Wer nicht die kummervollen Niachte 
Auf seinem Larger weinend sass, 

Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen 

Michte. 

There is a ministry of grief, a com- 
pensation in calamity, a remedial 
property in misfortune, sweet uses in 
adversity, which need but to be 
recognized and cherished for the 
sting to be blunted, and what seems 
at first a grief without an element of 
alleviation, to become in time the 
foundation of a higher happiness. 
How often may one exclaim with 
Cleopatra, in the midst of her im- 
measurable losses : 

My desolation 
Does begin to make a better life. 

We need occasionally some violent 
and painful shock to waken us from 
the lethargy of pleasant custom, to 
break the shackles of agreeable and 
enervating habit, to tear us by the roots 
from the soil in which we lazily vege- 
tate, and transplant us into fresh 
and richer fields. The beautiful ele- 
ments in a noble character are 
woven together by the experience of 
afflictions, as pearls in the design of a 
brooch are held in place by the thread 
of iron on which they are strung. 


THE PHYSICAL POWER OF IIIND 
Dr. Karl Muller. ........A Translation.......- Die Natur 


It was said by Kant that a man need 
not sneeze against his will. We have 
no evidence as to how far he verified 
the proposition in his own person, but 
the expression has its significance, 
showing us that Kant regarded the 
will as a sort of regulator, if not the 
absolute, controlling power in the 
individual Ego. Properly speaking, 
he regarded body and spirit asinterde- 
pendent—inseparable. Mind and mat- 
ter were in his eyes a unity in which 
the action of the one called forth the 
reaction of the other. We have no 
intention of reopening here the old 
strife between materialism and ideal- 
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ism. The object of our introductory 
remarks is simply to present the sub- 
ject in its highest aspect, where it 
naturally suggests the question: By 
what means is this interdependence 
between the physical and spiritual 
brought about? Turn and twist as 
we may, we can suggest no other 
medium than our nerves, innumerable 
agents in innumerable labors. 

Every impression to which our body 
is subjected produces a local stimulus 
or excitation, which is at once tele- 
graphed to the central organ of our 
spiritual being, the brain, by one of 
these active agents. The sensation 
arises into consciousness, and in such 
wise that we are able to locate the 
seat of stimulation; the central organ 
reacts, and, in the case of a painful 
shock, for example, messages go to 
the heart, which is violently excited, 
thereby influencing the whole circula- 
tion, possibly making the knees 
tremble. Now, what is terror? Cer- 
tainly nothing bodily, but a mere 
mental condition, and yet it may be 
sufficient to exercise the most powerful 
influence over any of our organs, even 
to paralyze them. How thisoccurs we 
know no more than we know how con- 
sciousness originates. It presents, 
however, a sufficient illustration of the 
fact that a disturbed mental condition 
can operate prejudicially to our physi- 
cal constitution. That sudden joy, 
under certain circumstances, may 
equally prostrate the physical powers, 
proves only that extremes may pro- 
duce like consequences. 

What does this teach us? This 
only, that the mind is a power in our 
physical constitution, as great a pow- 
er, perhaps, as even the heart or the 
lungs, if not a greater. Its special 
media are our senses, which, receiving 
impressions of stimuli, transmit them 
to the central organ, where they en- 
gender characteristic mental condi- 
tions. How must the eye be exer- 
cised in mastering all the impressions 
that fall upon it from the outer world? 
According as they are beautiful or 
ugly, they impress our mind pleasant- 
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ly or painfully, and by its reaction 
our bodies are similarly effected. In 
the one case we may be disposed to 
dance, in the other we may be inca- 
pable of even eating or drinking. 

Similar effects may be produced 
through the organ of hearing. Word 
and tone are capable of generating 
the most powerful emotions. Music 
especially exercises an immeasurable 
influence on even the simplest minds. 
Lively musicimpels people irresistibly 
to dance. The power is purely spir- 
itual, but it reacts in the highest de- 
gree upon the body. So, too, with 
the spoken word. Is it not wonderful 
how we are moved to anger or sym- 
pathy, how we may be exhilarated or 
depressed, by the mere modulation of 
another’s voice, or by the narration of 
tales of humor, of pathos, or of hor- 
ror? Of course ideas are awakened, 
but what power is there in ideas to 
make the hair stand on end, or the 
sweat ooze from the pores of the skin, 
or how can a thought make us dizzy? 
It is no satisfactory explanation tosay 
that the dizziness was caused by a 
flow of blood tothe head. What isit 
which makes so many people giddy 
when they stand on the edge of a 
precipice? Simply the idea of falling 
over. Every one familiar with the 
sensation knows that it feels as if his 
brain were the seat of confused emo- 
tions, which upset his equanimity. 
But what causes the sensation ? 

I have seen a mountain maid stand 
on the outer edge of the witches’ 
dancing place in the Hartz, and let 
her eye wander calmly down the dark 
valley below, and I saw the same girl 
later overcome with dizziness while 
crossing a bridge below which the 
waters seethed and whirled tumultu- 
ously. A strong will can do much, if 
not everything, to overcome this sen- 
sation of giddiness, which, if it arises, 
excludesall pleasurable ideas the scene 
is equally capable of awakening. 

The most powerful influence on our 
lives is unquestionably love; but this, 
too, is based on stimulus-sensations 
precisely as the poet says, ‘‘Thy 
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beautiful figure excites me.” It orig- 
inates in the pleasurable emotions 
which each inspires in the other; but 
what fateful revolutions, spiritual and 
physical, may it not work, whether 
in a joyous or tragical direction! It 
is the most spiritual of human senti- 
ments, yet what devastation may an 
unfortunate love involve! It is easy 
to say that it is the nervous system 
whose molecules vibrate at their high- 
est ratio in tranquil love, but are ar- 
rested and confused in their vibra- 
tions when the sentiment is disturbed. 
But how is that brought about? 

Is there really a boundary between 
the physical and spiritual in our be- 
ing? In this realm we grope in dark- 
ness incapable of recognizing any- 
thing but phenomena, but the more 
thoroughly we study the subject, the 
clearer appear the evidences for the 
conclusion that body and soul are 
one. If we pass from love to hate, 
we havea new series of occurrences 
which operate powerfully on our 
physical nature. From jealousy to 
vengeance the road is straight, and 
all that lies between is blind passion. 
Why do we say blind? Because that 
is the actual condition which the 
mental life manifests. Not that the 
eye has lost the faculty of seeing, but 
that judgment, love and humanity 
are overwhelmed by passion. As is 
well known such mental excitations 
generate physical ailments, resulting, 
in some cases, even in madness. 

No one knows so well as the doc- 
tor forthe insane how intimate is the 
relation between insanity and physical 
disease of the brain. To a doctor 
for the insane the idea of soul and 
body existing apart is simply ridicu- 
lous; but he would probably listen re- 
spectfully to the suggestion that the 
soul is not one with the brain only, but 
with the whole body. Passing now to 
the realm of hypnotism, we find one 
mind influencing another, andthrough 
it the associated organism by purely 
physical agencies. This, affords the 
key to the tendency to yawn, laugh, 
cry, etc., in sympathy with others. 
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We must conclude, then, that body 
and soul constitute a unity, in which 
the healthy activity of each is es- 
sential to the healthy activity of both. 
The moral is that for a healthy en- 
joyment of life it is necessary to ex- 
ercise the mental powers to a normal 
extent, and maintain a rigid control 
over the passions. Mental and 
physical health and vigor call for ac- 
tivity, apportionment of time, regu- 
larity of life, education of the will 
power for the attainable, and the pur- 
suit of truth, goodness and beauty. 


CHARACTERISTICS FOR SUCCESS. 
Rev. E. J. Hardy (Scribner’s) Sunny Days of Youth 


The man who desires success 
should be honest in word and deal- 
ing. He should learn to do some 
one thing well. Benjamin Franklin, 
when a poor boy, went to London 
and applied for work at a printing 
office. The foreman, doubting 
whether an American could do any- 
thing well, asked Franklin if he 
really could set type. For reply the 
boy stepped to one of the cases, and 
set up the forty-sixth verse of the 
first chapter of St. John’s Gospel— 
‘* And Nathaniel said unto him, Can 
there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth? Philip said unto him, 
Come and see.”’ This was done so 
quickly and accurately, and conveyed 
such a delicate reproof, that he ob- 
tained employment at once, and was 
rapidly promoted. What we need is 
concentration. Have but one bus- 
iness, know it thoroughly, and at- 
tend its minutest details. 

Mr. Nasmyth, the inventor of the 
steam hammer, once said: ‘‘If I 
were to try to compress into one sen- 
tence the whole of the experience of 
an active and successful life, and 
offer it to young men as a rule and 
certain receipt for success in any 
station, it would be comprised in 
this: ‘Duty first; pleasure second.’ 
From what I have seen of young 
men and their after progress, I am 
satisfied that what is generally termed 
‘bad fortune,’ ‘ill luck,’ and ‘ mis- 
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fortune,’ is, in nine cases out of ten, 
simply the result of inverting this 
simple maxim. My own experience 
convinces me that absence of success 
arises, in the great majority of cases, 
from want of self-denial and want of 
common sense. The worst maxim 
of all maxims is, ‘ Pleasure first; 
work and duty second.’” 

To be truly successful, a man must 
be able to rise after failure. The 
general, whose campaign is com- 
menced amidst a series of disasters, 
but who, nevertheless, by repairing 
his mistakes, concentrating his forces, 
and watching his opportunities, car- 
ries triumph out of defeat, is the 
truly great captain. The statesman 
or orator, whose maiden effort was 
covered with confusion and ridicule, 
but who resolves—in spite, or rather 
because of this—that he will force 
his opponents to hear and to respect 
him, shows he is a great man. The 
ability and the readiness to learn 
from failure is the secret of success. 

The man who has only an eye for 
difficulties will not succeed. When 
Howe was appointed commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean, a ques- 
tion concerning him was asked in 
Parliament, to which Lord Hawke, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
replied: ‘‘I advised His Majesty to 
make the appointment. I have tried 
my Lord Howe on important occa- 
sions; he never asked me how he was 
to execute any service, but always 
went and did it.” 

It is well to weigh well the object 
in view, to run as little risk as may 
be, to count the cost with care. But 
when the mind is made up, there must 
be no looking back, spare no labor, 
shrink no danger. 

He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 

But many persons say, ‘‘I shall 
never get an opportunity of showing 
what energy and brains are in me, 
for every business is now so crowded.” 

Opportunities come to all, but all 
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are not ready for them when they 
come. Successful men are not those 
who have more opportunities than 
the unsuccessful; but those who fit 
themselves to use opportunities before 
they come. I know a man who is, 
perhaps, the youngest colonel in the 
army, and here is how he got his 
position: In a battle in the last 
Afghan war, all the officers in a bat- 
tery of horse artillery were killed. 
My friend galloped up, said to the 
men he would lead them, and did so 
in a way that his self-assumed promo- 
tion was confirmed. When his chance 
came to him, he was ready. 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


The majority of men who have 
succeeded in life have been unable to 
point to unusual opportunities. They 
have made the best of passing time 
and prevalent surroundings. To the 
one man who finds the large, weighty 
nugget of gold, at which the world 
wonders, there are hundreds who sift 
the precious metal out of the sand in 
tiny particles. But those who obtain 
it by care and perseverance may 
accumulate as much wealth as the 
more fortunate seekers. Persever- 
ance can sometimes equal genius in 
its results. ‘*There are only two 
creatures,” says the Eastern proverb, 
‘who can surmount the pyramids— 
the eagle and the snail.” 

There is no trait more valuable 
than perseverance when the right 
thing is to be accomplished. That 
was a Capital lesson which Professor 
Faraday taught one of his students 
in the lecture room. The lights had 
been put out in the hall, and by 
accident some small article dropped 
on the floor from the professor's 
hand. The professor lingered be- 
hind, endeavoring to pick it up. 
‘*Never mind,” said the student, 
‘it is of no consequence to-night, 
sir, whether we find it orno.” ‘*That 
is true,” replied the professor, ‘‘ but 
itis of grave consequence to me, as 
a principle, that I am not foiled in 
my determination to find it.” 
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Nothing is more monotonous than 
life on a beacon-tower. If young 
people consent to take up this service 
they leave it after a time  Light- 
house keepers are generally men not 
young, nearly always gloomy, and con- 
fined to themselves. 

If by chance one of them leaves his 
light-house and goes among men, he 
walks in the midst of them like a per- 
son roused from deep slumber. On 
the tower there is a lack of minute 
impressions which in ordinary life 
teach men to adapt themselves to 
everything. All that a light-house 
keeper comes in contact with is gi- 
gantic, and devoid of definitely out- 
lined forms. The sky is one whole, 
the water another; and between those 
two infinities the soul of man is in 
loneliness. That is a life in which 
thought is continual meditation, and 
out of that meditation nothing rouses 
the keeper, not even his work. Day 
is like day as two beads in a rosary, 
unless changes of weather form the 
only variety. 

But Skavinski felt more happiness 
than ever in life before. He rose 
with the dawn, took his breakfast, 


*From The Light-House Keeper of As- 
pinwall, a story in Yanko the Musician and 
Other Stories, by Henry Sienkiewicz. Trans- 
lated from the Polish, by Jeremiah Curtin: 
Little, Brown & Co. Skavenski is a Po- 
lander, an old man, of more than seventy 
years, who, after a hard life of wandering 
adventure reaches the position of lighthouse 
keeper, a post he hopes to hold for life. 


As? 
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polished the lens, and then sitting on 
the balcony gazed into the distance 
of the water; and his eyes were never 
sated with the pictures which he saw 
before him. On the enormous tur- 
quoise ground of the ocean were to be 
seen generally flocks of swollen sails 
gleaming in the rays of the sun so 
brightly that the eyes were blinking 
before the excess of light. 
Sometimes ships, favored by 
called trade winds, went in an extend- 
ed line one after another, like a chain 
of sea-mews or albatrosses. The red 
casks indicating the channel swayed 
on the light wave with gentle move- 
ment. Among the sails appeared 
every afternoon gigantic grayish feath- 
er-like plumes of smoke. That wasa 
steamer from New York which brought 
passengers and goods to Aspinwall, 
drawing behind a frothy path of foam. 
On the other side of the little bal- 
cony Skavinski saw as if on his palm 
Aspinwall and 
its busy harbor, 
and in it a forest 
of masts, boats, 
and craft; alittle 
farther white 
houses and the ¥ 
towers of the 


so- 





town. From the 
height of his 
tower the small houses were like 


the nests of sea-mews, the boats were 
like beetles, and the people moved: 
around like small points on the white 
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stone boulevard. From early morn- 
ing a light eastern breeze brought 
a confused hum of human life, above 
which predominated the shrill whistle 
of steamers. 

In the afternoon, when six o’clock 
came, the movement in the harbor 
began to cease; the mews hid them- 
selves in the rents of the cliffs; the 
waves grew feeble and became in some 
sort lazy; and then on the land, on 
the sea, and on the tower came a 
time of stillness unbroken by any- 
thing. ‘The yellow sands from which 
the waves had fallen back glittered like 
golden stripes on the width of the wa- 
ters; the body of the tower was out- 
lined definitely in blue. Floods of 
sunbeams were poured from the sky 
on the water and the sands and the 
cliff. At that time acertain lassitude 
full of sweetness seized the old man. 
He felt that the rest which he was en- 
joying was excellent; and when he 
thought that it would be continuous 
nothing was lacking to him. 

Skavinski was intoxicated with his 
own happiness; and since a man 
adapts himself easily to improved con- 





oh 
ditions, he gained faith and confidence 
by degrees; for he thought that if 
men built houses for invalids, why 
should not God gather up at last his 
own invalids? Time passed, and con- 
firmed him in this conviction. 

The old man grew accustomed to 
tower, to lantern, to lock, to the 
sandbars, to solitude. He grew ac- 
customed also to the sea-mews which 
hatched in the crevices of the rock 
and in the evening held meetings on 
the roof of the light-house. Skavinski 
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threw to them generally the remnants 
of his food; and soon they grew tame, 
and afterward when he fed them a 
real storm of white wings encircled 
him, and the old man went among 
the birds like a shepherd among sheep. 

When the tide ebbed he went to the 
low sand-banks, on which he collected 
savory periwinkles and beautiful pearl 
shells of the nautilus, which receding 
waves had left on the sand. In the 
night vy the moonlight and the tower 
he went to catch fish, which frequent- 
ed the windings of the cliff in myriads. 
At last he was in love with his rocks 
and his treeless little island, grown 
over only with small thick plants ex- 
uding sticky resin. 

He left it only for a few hours on 
Sunday. He put on then his blue 
keeper’s coat with silver buttons, and 
hung his crosses on his breast. His 
milk-white head was raised with a cer- 
tain pride when he heard at the door, 
while entering the church, the Creoles 
say among themselves, ‘‘We have an 
honorable lighthouse-keeper and not a 
heretic, though he is a Yankee.” But 
he returned straightway after Mass to 
his island, and returned happy, for he 
had still no faith in the mainland. 

On Sunday he read the Spanish 
newspaper which he bought in the 
town, or the New York Herald which 
he borrowed from Falconbridge; and 


_ he sought in it European news eagerly. 


The poor old heart on that lighthouse 
tower and in another hemisphere was 
beating yet for its birthplace. At 
times, too, when the boat brought his 
daily supplies and water to the island, 
he went down from the tower to talk 
with Johnson, the guard. But after 
awhile he seemed to grow shy. He 
ceased to go to the town to read the 
papers and to go down to talk politics 
with Johnson. Whole weeks passed 
in this way, so that no one saw him 
and he saw noone. The only signs 
that the old man was living were the 
disappearance of the provisions left on 
the shore, and the light of the lantern 
kindled every evening with the same 
regularity with which the sun rose in 
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the morning from the waters of those 
regions of darkness. 

Evidently the lonely old man had 
become indifferent to the world. 
Homesickness was not the cause, but 
just this—that even homesickness had 
passed into resignation. ‘The whole 
world began now and ended for Ska- 
vinski on his island. He had grown 
accustomed to the thought that he 
would not leave the tower till his death, 
and he simply forgot that there was 
anything else beside it. Moreover, 
he had become a mystic; his mild blue 
eyes began to stare like the eyes of a 
child, and were as if fixed on some- 
thing at a distance. In presence of a 
surrounding uncommonly simple and 
great, the old man was losing the feel- 
ing of personality; he was ceasing to 
exist as an individual, was becoming 
merged more and more in that which 
inclosed him. He did not understand 
anything beyond his environment; he 
felt only unconsciously. 

But the awakening came. 

On a certain day, when the boat 
brought water and a supply of provi- 
sions, Skavinski came down an hour 
later from the tower, and saw that 
besides the usual cargo there was an 
additional package. On the outside 
of this package were postage stamps 
of the United States, and the address, 
‘*Skavinski, Esq.,” was written on 
coarse Canvas. 

The oldman, with aroused curiosity, 
cut the canvas, and saw books; he 
took one in his hand, looked at it, 
and put it back; thereupon his hands 
began to tremble greatly. He cov- 
ered his eyes as if he did not believe 
them; it seemed to him as if he were 
dreaming. The book was Polish— 
what did that mean? Who could have 
sent the book? Clearly, it did not 
occur to him at the first moment that 
in the beginning of his light-house 
career he had read in the Herald, 
borrowed from the consul, of the 
formation of a Polish society in New 
York, and had sent at once to that 
society half his month’s salary, for 
which he had, moreover, no use on 
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the tower. The society had sent him 
the books with thanks. The books 
came in the natural way; but at the 
first moment the old man could not 
seize these thoughts. Polish books in 
Aspinwall on his tower, amid his soli- 
tude, that was for him something un- 
common, a certain breath from past 
times, a kind of miracle. Now it 
seemed to him as to those sailors in 
the night, that something was calling 
him by name with a voice greatly be- 
loved and nearly forgotten. He sat for 
a while with closed eyes and was 
almost certain that when he opened 
them the dream would be gone. 

The package cut open lay before 
him, shone upon 
clearly by the 
afternoon sun, 
and on it was 
an open book. 
When the old 
man stretched 
his hand toward 
it again,he heard - 
in the stillness the beating of his own 
heart. He looked; it was poetry. On 
the outside stood, printed in great let- 
ters, the title, underneath the name of 
the author. The name was not strange 
to Skavinski; he saw that it belonged 
to the great poet, Mickiewicy, whose 
productions he had read in 1830 in 
Paris. Afterward, when campaigning 
in Algiers and Spain, he had heard 
from his countrymen of the growing 
fame of the great seer; but he was so 
accustomed to the musket at that time 
that he took no book in hand. In 
1849 he went to America, and, in the 
adventurous life which he led, he 
hardly ever met a Pole, and never a 
Polish book. With the greater eager- 
ness, therefore, and with a livelier 
beating of the heart did he turn to the 
title page. It seemed to him that on 
his lonely rock some solemnity is about 
to take place. Indeed, it was a mo- 
ment of great calm and silence. 

The clocks of Aspinwall were strik- 
ing five in the afternoon. Not a 
cloud darkened the clear sky; only a 
few sea-mews were sailing through 
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the air. The ocean was as if cradled 
to sleep. The waves on the shore 
stammered quietly, spreading softly 
on the sand. In the distance the 
white houses of Aspinwall and the 
wonderful groups of palm were smil- 
ing. In truth, there was something 
solemn, calm and full of dignity. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of that calm of 
Nature, was heard the trembling voice 
of the old man, who read aloud, as if 
to understand himself better: 


Thou art like health, O, my birthland 
Litva! 

How much we should prize thee he only 
can know who has lost thee. 

Thy beauty in perfect adornment this day 

I see and describe, because I am yearning 
for thee. 


His voice failed Skavinski. The 
letters began to dance before his eyes; 
something broke in his breast and 
went like a wave from his heart higher 
and higher, choking his voice and 
pressing his throat. A moment more 
he controlled himself and read on: 

O, Holy Lady, who guardest Chenstohova, 

Who shinest in Ostrobrama and preservest 

The castle town Novgrodek with its trusty 
people, 

As Thou didst give me back to health in 
childhood, 

When by my weeping mother placed be- 
neath Thy care 

I raised my lifeless eyelids upward, 

And walked unto Thy holy threshold, 

To thank God for the life restored me, 

So by a wonder now restore us to the bosom 
of our birthplace. 


The swollen wave broke through 
the restraint of his will. The old man 
sobbed and threw himself on the 
ground; his milk-white hair was 
mingled with the 
sand of the sea. 
Forty years had 
passed since he 
had seen his 
country, and God 
knows how many 
heard his native speech; 





since he 
and now that speech had come to him 


itself—it had sailed to him over the 
ocean, and found him in solitude on 
another hemisphere—it so loved, so 
dear, so beautiful! In the sobbing 
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which shook him there was no pain— 
only a suddenly aroused immense 
love, in the presence of which other 
things are as nothing. With that 
great weeping he had simply implored 
forgiveness of that beloved one, set 
aside because he had grown so old, 
had become so accustomed to his sol- 
itary rock, and had so forgotten it 
that in him even longing had begun 
to disappear. But now it returned as 
if by a miracle; therefore the heart 
leaped in him. 

Moments vanished one after an- 
other; he lay there continually. The 
mews flew over the light-house, cry- 
ing as if alarmed for their old friend. 
The hour in which he fed them with 
the remnants of his food had come; 
therefore, some of them flew down 
from the light-house to him; then 
more and more came, and began to 
pick and to shake their wings over 
his head. The sound of the wings 
roused him. He had wept his fill, 
and had now a certain calm and 
brightness; but his eyes were as if 
inspired. He gave unwittingly — all 
his provisions to the birds, which 
rushed at him with an uproar, and he 
himself took the book again. The 
sun had gone already behind the gar- 
dens and the forest of Panama, and 
was going slowly beyond the isthmus 
to the other ocean; but the Atlantic 
was full of light yet. He read further: 

Now bear my longing soul to those 
forest slopes, to those green meadows. 

At last the dusk obliterates the 
letters on the white paper—the dusk 
short as a twinkle. The old man 
rested his head on the rock, and 


closed his eyes. Then ‘‘She who 
defends bright Chenstohova” took 


his soul, and transported it to ‘‘ those 
fields colored by various grain.”” On 
the sky were burning yet those long 
stripes, red and golden, and on those 
brightnesses he was flying to beloved 
regions. The pine-woods were sound- 
ing in his ears; the streams of his 
native place were murmuring. He 
saw everything as it was; everything 
asked him ‘‘Dost remember?” He 
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remembers! he sees broad fields, be- 
tween the fields, woods and villages. 

It is night now. At this hour his 
lantern usually illuminates the dark- 
ness of the sea; but now he is in his 


native village. His old head has 
dropped on his breast, and he is 
dreaming. Pictures are passing be- 


fore his eyes quickly, and a little dis- 
orderly. He does not see the house 
in which he was born, for war had 
destroyed it; he does not see his 
father and mother, for they died 
when he was a child; but still the 
village is as if he had left it yester- 
day—the line of cottages with lights 
in the windows, the mound, the mill, 
the two ponds opposite. 

Once he remembers, he had been on 
guard in that village all night; now 
that past stood before him at once in 
a series of views. He is an Ulan 
again, and he stands there on guard; 
at a distance is the public house; he 
looks with swimming eyes. There is 
thundering and singing and shouting 
amid the silence of the night with 
voices of fiddles and _ bass- viols 
‘*U-ha! U-ha!” Then the Ulans 
knock out fire with their horseshoes, 
and it is wearisome for him there on 
his horse. The hours drag on slowly; 
at last the lights are quenched; now 
as far as the eye reaches there is mist, 
and mist impenetrable. The night is 
calm and cool, in truth a Polish night! 

In the distance the pine is sound- 
ing without wind, like the roll of the 
sea. Soon dawn will whiten the East. 
In fact, the cocks are beginning to 
crow behind the hedges. One an- 
swers to another from cottage to cot- 
tage; the storks are screaming some- 
where on high. The Ulan feels well 
and bright. Some one had spoken of 
a battle to-morrow. Hei! that will 
go on, like all the others, with shout- 
ing, with fluttering of flaglets. The 
young blood is playing like a trumpet, 
though the night cools it. But it is 
dawning. Already night is growing 
pale; out of the shadows come for- 
ests, the thicket, a row of cottages, 
the mill, the poplars. The well is 


squeaking like a metal banner on a 
tower. What a beloved land, beauti- 
ful in the rosy gleams of the morn- 
ing! Oh, the one land, the one tand! 

Quiet! the watchful picket hears 
that some one is approaching. They 
are coming to relieve the guard. 

Suddenly some voice is heard above 
Skavinski ‘*Here, old man! Get 
up! What’s the matter?” 

The old man opens his eyes, and 
looks with wonder at the person 
standing before him. The remnants 
of the dream-visions struggle in his 
head with reality. At last the visions 











Before him stands 
Johnson, the harbor guide. 

‘*What’s this? are you sick?” 

ot Ss 

** Vou 
You must leave your place. 
sel from St, Jerome was wrecked on 


pale and vanish. 


lantern. 
A ves- 


didn’t light the 


the bar. It is lucky that no one was 
drowned, or you would go to trial. 
Get into the boat with me; you'll 
hear the rest at the Consulate.” 

The old man grew pale; in fact he 
had not lighted the lantern that night. 

A few days later Skavinski was 
seen on the deck of a steamer to New 
York. The poor man had lost his 
place. There opened before him 
new roads of wandering; the wind had 
torn that leaf away again to whirl it 
over lands and seas, to sport with it 
till satisfied. The old man had failed 
greatly during those few days, and 
was bent over; only his eyes were 
gleaming. On his new road of life 
he held at his breast his book, which 
from time to time he pressed as if in 
fear that that too might go from him. 
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CHORDS IN A MINOR KEY 


DAYS WE REMEMBER 
Ellen P, Allerton.. .... (S,B. RIGOR) s0000..00008 Annabel 
Days that glide in an even rhyme 
To which our feet keep steady time— 
Be they in May or December ; — 
Days when life isa Summer sea, 
Whereon our ships rock dreamily ; 
Days when an easy sound of care 
Is all the load that our shoulders bear ; 
Days that a calm succession keep 
Of peaceful labor and peaceful sleep; 
Days that serenely slip away, 
With little sorrow, yet scarcely gay ;— 
Are not the days we remember. 


Days that are fraught with throbs of bliss, 

With love’s caress, with love’s close kiss— 
Be they in May or December ; — 

Days when rush through our wilderness 

Whelming torrents of happiness ; 

Days when the heart, in its joyous swell, 

Beats and throbs like a festive bell ; 

And days, oh! days when we sit alone 

With dumb, white lips that make no moan, 

By close-sealed vaults, whose chambers cold 

Our loveliest, dearest treasures hold ; 

When, as the heavy hours drag by, 

We long—and long in vain—to die ;— 
Those are the days we remember. 


ALONE 

Montgomery M. Folsom....-+.++++ 

Alone, alone, alone! 
My spirit strays where wild winds sweep 
In sadness o’er the wintry deep 

And wandering billows moan— 
A nameless ship with sails all furled 
Adrift upon the watery world 

Abandoned and alone! 


--.--Atlianta Journal 


Alone, alone, alone! 
Among the busiest of my kind 
With pleasure, gain or passion blind 
Unknowing and unknown ; 
Ah, God? No accent stirs the breath 
With drearier note this side of death 
Than that sad word, alone! 


Alone, alone, alone ! 
Around me rolls the human surge, 
The birth, the wedding song, the dirge, 


In endless monotone, 
But heedless of the varying mood 
Lost in the dark soul solitude, 

Still must I walk alone! 


Alone, alone, alone! 
Love came but once a weird, sweet dream 
Of seraph wings the flashing gleam, 
Then back to Aiden flown, 
As far as seem the stars of heaven 
To some grieved spirit unforgiven, 
And I am left alone! 


WHEN DAYLIGHT DIES 
Longing in Absence. ....-+++eeee0 Donahoe’s Magazine 
When daylight dies and all the stars 
Are rising in the sky, 
I put all cares aside, my love, 
And off to thee I fly ; 
For oh, unto the drooping flowers 
No sweeter is the dew, 
Than unto me thy winning smile, 
And thy dear eyes of blue. 


I love the grass thou walkest on, 
For when thou passest by 
The blades look up as if they saw 

An angel from the sky. 
And oh, angel thou must be, 
For from thy gentle eyes : 
The light of heaven shines on me 
Each eve, when daylight dies, 


HELP THAT COMES TOO LATE 

Marg. E. Sanqster....(Harper’s)....On the Road Home 

’Tis a wearisome world, this world of ours, 
With its tangles small and great, 

Its weeds that smother springing flowers, 
And its hapless strifes with fate, 

But the darkest day of its desolate days 
Sees the help that comes too late. 


Ah ! woe for the word that is never said 
Till the ear is deaf to hear, 

And woe for the lack to the fainting head 
Of the ringing shout of cheer ; 

Ah! woe for the laggard feet that tread 
In the mournful wake of the bier, 


What booteth help when the heart is numb? 
What booteth a broken spar 
Of love thrown out when the lips are dumb, 
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And life’s barque drifteth far, 
Oh ! far and fast from the alien past, 
Over the moaning bar? 


A pitiful thing the gift to-day 

That is dross and nothing worth, 
Though if it had come but yesterday 

It had brimmed with sweet the earth. 
A fading rose in a death-cold hand, 

That perished in want and dearth. 


Who fain would help in this world of ours, 
Where sorrowful steps must fall, 

Bring help in time to the waning powers 
Ere the bier is spread with the pall ; 

Nor send reserves when the flags are furled, 
And the dead beyond your call. 


For baffling most in this dreary world, 
With its tangles small and great, 

Its lonesome nights and its weary days, 
And its struggles forlorn with fate, 

Is that bitterest grief, too deep for tears, 
Of the help that comes too late. 


AN OLD LOVE LETTER 

Lurana W. Sheldon... .s.0c..e.sceeveceee Brooklyn Life 
I touch the faded, yellow sheet 

That, like a shadow from the past, 
Brings back old memories, sad and sweet, 

And starts the teardrops thick and fast. 
The words are dim—I only trace 

A half formed sentence here and there— 
Yet once again I see his face 

And hear his voice upon the air. 


This yellow message, how it wakes 

Long hushéd chords of love and bliss— 
I press it softly--but it breaks 

Upon the lips he used to kiss. 
I turn away with sudden fear— 

Weak when I should be most brave— 
But in that sound I seem to hear 

The dead leaves rustling on his grave. 


LOST YOUTH 
Ds Bivicc useeniimeves ccensinevied Chambers’s Journal 

Sing, till the glad world wake again, 

The sweet, glad world of long ago, 
Where sunbeams slid athwart the rain, 

And wild winds set the seas aglow ; 
Sing the old songs that held the ways 
Enraptured in the vanished days. 


Sing, so perchance the swans may glide 
O’er their white shadows, as of yore, 
And far along the brown hillside 
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The purple heather glow once more; 
Sing, for the heaven is dim and strange, 
And all the earth hath suffered change. 


Alas, no song hath now the art 
From out the dead past to recall 
The joy of ear and eye and heart 
That made our lost world’s coronal. 
The sweetest song man ever sung 
Hath not the power to make us young. 


**SOME HAVE FALLEN ASLEEP ”’ 
Ge i Pivniccvesgasvscccces Good Housekeeping 
Where tides of time swift ebb and flow, 
With sea-song rhythm as they go 
In measured reach and round sublime, 
Stealing up along the shores of Time, 
’Mid gathered smiles and treasured tears, 
As days grow into months and years, | 
Eternal tides rich harvests reap, 
In fields where ‘‘Some Have Fallen Asleep.” 


We garner memories rich and rare, 

Find wayside flowers, fresh and fair; 

We pluck and twine in clustered wreaths, 
Where fragrant memory, sweetly breathes. 
But, ah, tuo soon these droop and fade 
And low by Time’s sere frosts are laid ; 

In cadence solemn, low and deep, 

We hear that ‘‘ Some Have Fallen Asleep.” 


Asleep till resurrection’s sun 

Shall tell of a new life begun, 

When our frail craft, in turn, shall glide 
Down Time’s swift stream on flowing tide; 
Then may we meet our loved anew, 

To part no more with sad adieu ; 

No more to weary vigils keep, 


And mourn that ‘‘Some Have Fallen 
Asleep.” 


WHEN WE KISS GOOD-NIGHT 

Frank L. Stanton......+.-+e000.. Atlanta Constitution 
When I kiss your lips good-night— 

Hath that kiss a warning? 
There for me would be no light— 
Though God’s world was bathed in white. 
If, when I had kissed good-night, 

I kissed not good-morning ! 


So, I kiss you, sweet, good-night 
With a sad forewarning ; 

But I shape my prayer aright: 

‘*God beneath His wings of white 

Keep thee, when we kiss good-night, 
Till we kiss good-morning ! 
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VANITY FAIR: FADS, FOIBLES AND FASHIONS 


WOMEN IN MODERN COURT ROOMS 
The Love of the Morbid.......... New York Evening Sun 

Among the crowds that pack a 
steaming, ill ventilated court room at 
a sensational murder trial there are 
always numbers of women. None 
more persistent than they in gaining 
entrance, whether by the use of 
shoulders and elbows in the crowd, 
or by discovering circuitous routes by 
means of introduction or acquaint- 
ance, through the side door. Through 
all ghastliness of details they sit, the 
most interested of all spectators. 
Neither the comments of men nor 
the criticisms of newspapers disturb 
their presence. This manifestation 
of unwholesome interest on the one 
hand and of indifference on the other 
has been regarded as a new and inex- 
plicable transformation in the 
womanly nature, which is by nature 
gentle, tender and averse to witness- 
ing human suffering. 

Any possible solution of the de- 
velopment of such unlovely traits is 
referred to her newborn ideas of 
emancipation and independence and 
assumption of the rights and 
privileges of men. This’ view 
seems hasty and ill-founded. Without 
ransacking history it is sufficient to 
recall Gerome’s picture, ‘‘ Police 
Verso” and the faces of furies that 
the vestal virgins wear as with thumbs 
turned down they give the signal for 
a fight toa finish. Whoever has read 
Scott knows how women thronged to 
see the poor wretches swing. 

No stage representation of a witch 
burning or a Puritan scaffold would 
be considered correct without eager 
women surging about the base. In 
Spain no woman hesitates to go toa 
bull fight, and the peril of the bull 
fighter only gives zest to the scene. 
Hangings are now private, the bull 
fight is prohibited in this country. 
The courtroom has taken the place 
of the arena in those spectacles of 


human anguish, of deadly dramatic 
conflict which no gloss of civilization 
has yet covered from view in the hu- 
man breast. The use of the novel, 
with its pictured woes, has done some- 
thing to fill this need, but imagina- 
tion fails to satisfy where the eye 
can rest and the mind can feed 
upon the actual spectacle. When 
women throng the court room their 
presence is only the indication of the 
persistence of that primal nature that 
they hold in common with man. 


LATEST FASHIONS IN SILVERWARE 
Latterday Table Novelties......... The New York Times 

There was a time when the table 
was but a snare for the unwary pos- 
sessor of an appetite set by the cook 
in his skillful treatment of things 
edible. On the table of to-day the 
silversmith shares honors with the 
cook in setting snares with his glitter- 
ing wares, reproductions of the well- 
known articles which have in the 
growth of civilization come to replace 
fingers, and new creations that have 
grown out of new conditions, or old 
conditions newly recognized. The 
silversmith’s opportunity is the con- 
tinual changing of fashions in man- 
ners and in table service, between the 
two there being perfect sympathy. 

For the ordinary dinner for each 
individual are needed two spoons, 
three knives and four forks. The 
spoons are a large one for soup, a 
small one with a gold bowl for Roman 
punch, both to be placed in front of 
the cover ; the knives are for meat, 
entree and game, laid at the left ; on 
the right are forks for the same pur- 
poses, and one more intended for fish. 
Usually, both knives and forks grade 
in three sizes, the largest lying closest 
to the plate. For the salad course one 
of the earliest removed pairs are re- 
turned again to the table. But, as 
courses may be multiplied, so may the 
need for knives and forks, yet the 
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number is not added to in the original 
laying of the table. 

A dinner served 4 la mode begins 
with oysters—as long as the bivalve is 
in season—and the plate holding them 
is at each place as the guest sits down. 
Once any fork would have done for 
the oyster, now it has its own, a very 
pretty one, five or six inches long, 
with two flat, rather broad prongs, 
taking up an inch or a little more of 
the fork’s length. To imitate the 
novelty and prove its purpose, the fork 
is laid on the oyster plate ; a year 
hence it may take its place at the end 
of the fork line, flanking the cover. 

In the fish course the individual is 
passed over and the server has the new 
fancy for helping his dish—a dish fork. 
It is the old fish knife or scoop slit 
into four or five prongs of uneven size, 
the two outer ones being twice the 
width of the inner ones. Beyond the 
sentiment that fishes and forks are 
made for each other, this fish fork is 
no improvement on its predecessor. 

The soup spoons of a service, which 
once helped vegetables, have been 
ousted by vegetable spoons, the idea 
and designs being adapted from 
England, where no table service is 
considered complete without them. 
For dry vegetables the spoon has a 
pointed bowl ; for such as have gra- 
vies or sauces the bowl at the lower 
edge is deeply depressed and rounded 
up like a cup—a very ugly shape. 
Both styles have larger bowls than 
the soup spoon and handles two or 
three inches longer. For taking 
stuffing from a capon or turkey are 
spoons with pointed bowl of the vege- 
table spoon with handles a foot long. 

The dinner progresses until the 
salad, when comes a huge novelty, a 
substitute ia silver for the lettuce fork 
and spoon of carved wood. The new 
creation is a formidable pair of tongs, 
one end terminating in a large spoon 
and the other in a large fork, whose 
prong tips are slightly curvedin. Al- 
together the tongs are a foot long, and 
the half curve, where you are to grasp 
them for use, is a handful. The idea 
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is pretty enough, but the present 
form of carrying it out is too massive, 
lettuce being so very light. In open- 
worked silver, with a shortened 
handle, the lettuce tongs will become 
dainty and appropriate. 

In strongest contrast as to delicacy 
in conception and make is the novelty 
of the year and of the decade, the 
**strawberry fork.” For several years 
fashion has decreed that strawberries 
should appear at table with their 
stems, and be eaten by holding the 
stem of a berry in the fingers, dipping 
the fruit in powdered sugar and biting 
it from the stem, a process that the 
enormous size to which the fruit has 
come to be grown has made prac- 
ticable. The forks are to replace the 
stems and keep the fingers from be- 
coming stained or sticky while thus 
eating it. They have a length of five 
or six inches, one inch ora little more 
of which is taken up by two slender- 
pointed prongs. The designs shown 
have delicate handles of twisted wire 
with prongs beautifully chased. 

For years that uncertain contingent 
party of the social world that wants 
to be correct—if anything—has not 
known how to eat its ice cream. As 
the result, between the fork and spoon 
honors have been easy. ‘The silver- 
smith has at last seized the situation 
and taken advantage of it for its own 
profit and the peace of the uncertain. 
He has designed the ice cream spoon. 
Its size is that of the teaspoon; its 
bowl makes it distinct from all of its 
kind, the lower edge being flat and 
pointed like a trowel. The spoon has 
rather triumphed as the preferred 
article, since it has become correct to 
serve with ices a cordial, a few spoon- 
fuls being poured over the ice. 

Throughout the dinner a tiny little 
fork resting on the olive dish will 
show that at some tables the fingers 
have been banished from it. But 
once helped, they remain still the 
only means for conveying the relish 
from the plate to the mouth. 

Some time during the pudding 
course, or probably at the end of the 
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dinner when coffee is poured, the 
rarest novelty in silver may appear. 
It is a wine burner, and its purpose is 
to burn out of spirituous liquors the 
alcohol they contain. Itis an oblong, 
shallow cup that will hold a desert 
spoonful of brandy. At one side of 
the cup is a crescent-shaped piece of 
open-worked silver—its greatest width 
an inch, intended for a handle. ‘The 
object lying behind the burning of 
the alcohol is a temperance one. 
Through submitting the wine to the 
process the intoxicating properties are 
destroyed and yet the flavor is pre- 
served. ‘There are some epicures who 
draw temperance lines, and to them 
the wine burner commends itself. 

In natural sequence supper follows 
dinner, but the novelties appropriate 
to it are some of those used at dinner, 
while in the use of others it has to 
divide honors with the luncheon 
table. With the latter supper has 
to share the new combination spoon 
and fork intended for serving chicken 
or celery salad. This clever idea of 
some worker in the precious metal 
has at the end of a long, delicate 
handle, what begins as the bowl of a 
spoon and ends in three prongs of a 
fork, sloping outward beyond the 
outer edge of the bowl. 

The cold-meat fork has the original 
idea expressed in several new designs 
and one entirely new shape. ‘The 
latter is intended for chipped beef and 
takes the form of a pair of scissors. 
A stork, covered with satin-finished 
silver feathers, has its bill bent at an 
angle and at the end of its long legs 
are rings through which the fingers 
can be slipped. The effect of man- 
ipulating the scissors is that of a bird 
stooping and pecking, the bill opening 
and closing. It isa quaint adaptation 
of a much-copied form, but is an awk- 
ward little trick and not very practical. 

Another new silver piece is the 
‘* bread fork,” a trident with a short 
cylindrical handle of bright repoussé 
work and prongs of the same, three 
inches long, terminating in points. 
The idea and design is imported from 
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the English table, where it is of prac- 
tical use. The Britisher has his cold 
loaf on the table and slices it as one 
wishes it. Whoever assumes the duty 
passes not the breadboard for you to 
help yourself, but the slice on the tip 
of the bread-knife. The fork is in 
helping to replace the knife. It has 
not ‘‘taken”’ here, its occupation, like 
Hamlet’s, being gone, our bread being 
served already sliced and delicately 
placed on a plate. 

At breakfast appears the awkward, 
unornamented ‘‘ cake lifter,’’ and the 
cunning little butter ‘‘spreader,” a 
new adjunct to the lately added table 
article, the bread-and-butter plate. 
The ‘‘spreader”’ is a knife five or six 
inches long, with a blade varying in 
size from a half to three-quarters of 
an inch. One side of the end of the 
blade is rounded, the other side rises 
in a point divided into two teeth. 
You break apart your lump of butter 
with the teeth, and the blade spreads 
it on the bread. The butter-knife of 
our fathers is no longer used. The 
new notion is to serve butter in tiny 
balls or curls or cubes patted in the 
home pantry and kept solid in a cool 
place until serving. For helping there 
is a spear or lance of silver or gold, 
the point of which is thrust through 
the butter ball and so transferred to 
the bread-and-butter plate. 

To accommodate the fashion in serv- 
ing, new styles of butter bowls are 
seen. ‘They are round and flat, with 
sides of open-work silver two inches 
high. The silver shape is fitted with 
white or colored glass or china. Their 
usefulness is shown in warm weather 
when the glass is half filled with ice- 
water or cracked ice and the butter 
balls float about solid and firm during 
the entire meal or until eaten. 

In the new way for eating the 
orange the silversmith has followed 
the orange spoon with the orange 
knife and orange holder. The orange 
spoon has its bowl pointed, and new 
designs are occurring constantly. The 
orange knife has a blade like a rounded 
scimiter, one side having an edge, the 
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other side teeth like asaw. The orange 
holder is an adaptation of the tong 
idea. It is not more than six in- 
ches long; one-half the length is 
the handle, the other half is a half 
globe divided in the center. In the 
half globe the half orange is held in 
place by the hand pressing the tong 
handle beneath. The half globe is 
slit in fingers and finished iy bright 
silver without ornament. 

Cracked ice spoons with small, 
fluted bowls, are to replace the pretty, 
insecure little ice tongs. New candel- 
abra are fitted with unburnable candles 
of porcelain, that are, in fact, lamps, 
the candle being merely the recepta- 
cle for the oil. Fitted with flower- 
decked shades, the cleverly-made 
imitations will pass for the genuine 
article. A new thing in candelabra is 
the coating of varnish or lacquer which 
can be given either silver or gilt. This 
invisible protection will last with care 
for months, and while it remains the 
medals will not tarnish, neither will it 
require polishing or rubbing. All that 
is necessary is to wipe the candelabra 
with a damp cloth and immediately 
afterward with a dry flannel one. 
When the varnish wears off it can be 
renewed at the jeweler’s. 

For one to be ignorant of the proper 
use of a novelty is nothing to be 
ashamed of. If you are ignorant, you 
are justa trifle old-fashioned—a season 
behind time. Frank innocence and 
tact will save a situation from awk- 
wardness, and sometimes the resort to 
it is thought attractive. One rule to 
be observed is this: Begin to use from 
the outer end of your line of knives or 
forks; if you are uncertain of a new, 
strange piece of silver, wait and watch 
your neighbor or your hostess. 

Local customs and usages, even in 
this traveled age of people and pro- 
ducts, make certain ignorance or 
innocence very possible. A Southerner 
could not be blamed for not knowing 
which end of the stalk of asparagus to 
eat, because it is not a vegetable of 
his latitude. In exchange, a North- 
erner could not understand the bur 
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artichoke, and in being ignorant he 
would be above reproach. 

There is a certain sign language 
that obtains between host and guest 
and between those who sit and 
those who stand and wait, and its 
meaning every well-bred child learns 
in the nursery. In the wonderful 
ups and downs in our country, the 
person who sits to-day at the finest 
appointed table may never have had 
the advantages of a nursery, nor of a 
mother who knew what civilization 
supplies to the top-ladder people. 


COSMETICS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 
The History of Beautifiers......+++.. London Telegraph 


It appears that, in order to meet 
the large demand for cosmetics which 
do not contain poisonous or injurious 
chemicals, a lady has set on foot a 
new industry, which, appropriately 
enough, gives employment to women. 
She has revived the old fashioned 
still room, and, assisted by girls, she 
distills from harmless cottage garden 
flowers and plants, which are easy of 
cultivation, essences for pure com- 
plexion washes, face powders, and 
lotions. In reverting to rose water, 
physicians, it is said, assert that ladies 
do well; but cosmetics were probably 
better understood in the days of an- 
cient Egypt than they are to-day. 

Prof. Baeyer of Munich university, 
it will be recollected, in his researches 
among Egyptian mummies, recently 
discovered certain cosmetics used by 
the ladies of fashion in the land of 
the Pharaohs in the time of Princess 
Aft, entombed and embalmed some 
3,400 years ago, and the question 
naturally arises whether the analyses 
made by this distinguished chemist 
have revealed secrets hitherto hidden 
from complexion artists of to-day. 
Are the women who powder and paint 
in any way in advance of their 
Egyptian antetypes? Has science, 
during the march of 3,000 or 4,000 
years, placed new compounds at their 
command for insuring that youthful 
beauty shall continue despite the 
ravages of time—or is there less dis- 
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position in these enlightened days to 
have recourse to artificial aids? Or, 
if women are as vain as they were 
when Princess Aft employed the an- 
cient cosmetics which have been ex- 
tracted from her mummy coverings, 
have they anything yet to learn from 
the Egyptians? 

Men—officers frequently—use cos- 
metics as well as women. There 
was always vanity in the world, and 
there is probably not more of it now 
than in the days of the ancients; but 
we are cleaner. Cosmetics are at- 
tributes to cleanliness. The prevail- 
ing fashion is to use powders and 
lotions. Their action is to cool the 
skin, and in cooling the skin you 
cleanse and refresh it, and therefore 
you improve the complexion—unless 
you use powders of a metallic char- 
acter, which are most harmful. 

Powder as a means of personal 
adornment is apparently regarded by 
the majority of the feminine sex as 
perfectly legitimate. At all events, 
the consumption of violet powder 
and kindred preparations can be reck- 
oned in tons. ‘They are composed of 
various starches and other ingredients, 
of the nature of which there is some 
reluctance to speak, because it does 
not sound pleasant, perhaps, to be 
told that potatoes, nuts, French chalk 
and ground talc may enter into the 
composition of these skin coolers. 
The public often displays an extra- 
ordinary disregard of their own health 
in the use of injurious mixtures, and 
the only safe thing for a lady to do is 
to buy her powders and cosmetics of 
the best manufacturers, whose repu- 
tation is a guarantee that they will 
not permit adulteration. 

We have more materials to use in 
cosmetics, and they are better treated 
than those of the ancients, but we 
have to go back tothem. They are 
our teachers; we have had our lessons 
from the East, and but for wars we 
should have made more progress. 

‘‘The beauties of to-day are not in 
advance of Cleopatra, after all, for 
you will find that great attention was 
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paid to the art in the days of the 
Egyptians. The late Mr. Rimmel, 
who made deep researches into the 
subject, has recorded that this people 
were very cleanly in their habits, and 
after their baths, they rubbed them- 
selves with fragrant oils and oint- 
ments. These unguents were com- 
pounded by the priests from ingre- 
dients—myrrh, frankincense, etc.— 
which, for the greater part, came from 
Arabia. An Egyptian beauty was 
well supplied with cosmetics, and she 
knew how to use red and white paint 
for the complexion and kohl to in- 
crease the brilliancy of the eyes. 
Kohl, it seems, is used to givea 
very soft expression to the feminine 
eye, a description of languishing look 
which our modern dames are proud to 
possess. The seductiveness of kohl 
has descended from age to age, and 
people to people, from the days of 
Cleopatra, who sought with her cos- 
metics and perfumes to beguile Mark 
Anthony on the banksof the Cyd- 
nus. This preparation of antimony, 
applied by the Egyptians to this day 
to blacken the edges of the eyelids, 
both above and below the eye, neces- 
sitates the use of a small probe of 
wood, ivory or silver, tapering toward 
the end, but blunt. This imp!ement 
is moistened sometimes with rose 
water, then dipped in the powder, and 
drawn along the edges of the eyelids. 
Something of the same characte-, 
stibium, also prepared from antimony, 
was used similarly by the luxurious 
Babylonians, and they were accus- 
tomed also to rub their skin with 
pomice stone to make it smooth. The 
Greeks darkened their eyebrows as 
well as their eyelids with Egyp- 
tian kohl, and the Romans had a 
great variety of cosmetics. Ovid, 
the poet of love, has given a re- 
cipe for the complexion, which was 
composed of barley and bean flour, 
eggs, hartshorn, ground narcissus 
bulbs, gum, Tuscan seed and honey. 
‘*Every woman whospreads this paste 
upon her face will render it smoother 
and more brilliant than her mirror.” 
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ASIA’S SCOURGE : THE FATAL BERIBERI 
One of the Orient’s Plagues......... Kansas City Times 


Two of the most fearful of maladies 
that have long afflicted the human 
race have their originin the far East. 
They are cholera and _ leprosy. 
Within late years, however, reports 
come of a scourge which is believed 
to be worse than either of these—a 
death-dealing plague of the Orient 
called beriberi. Travelers in south- 
eastern Asia have frequently noted 
the ravages of the disease, and within 
the past two or three years consular 
representatives of the civilized na- 
tions have sent out reports of it. 

These reports have never clearly set 
forth the character of the disease as 
to contagion, for it is not yet known 
as to what class it belongs. Certain 
it is that the natives of Siam, Ton- 
quin, Johore, Japan and other coun- 
tries in that region are more suscept- 
ible to the disease than foreigners 
are, but it is ascertain that whites do 
contract it and die of it. 

Beriberi is far different from cholera 
or leprosy in symptoms, but its fa- 
tality is greater than that of cholera, 
and almost equals the death rate of 
leprosy. In its course there is a de- 
generation of the nervous system, a 
paralysis of the muscles, loss of the 
senses, and occasionally the forma- 
tion of tumors. Sometimes the 
stricken man dies in a few hours; in 
other cases he lingers for weeks or 
months, at last arising only to be sub- 
jected to another and more severe 
attack; for in beriberi the initial case 
predisposes the individual to further 
attacks, instead of protecting him as 
in the case of many other diseases. 

In southern China the death rate 
from beriberi was 23 per cent. in 1887, 
72 per cent. in 1888, 34 per cent. in 
1889, 42 per cent. in 1890. If this 
increasing rate continues, the prob- 
lem of an overcrowded empire will 
not need war in its solution, 


When the victim dies suddenly the 
symptoms are few, but marked. He 
suddenly feels indisposed.. There is a 
quick, unheralded prostration, with 
fearful muscular pains and cramps. 
The heart soon becomes involved; in 
half an hour beriberi has claimed 
another victim. Post-mortem exami- 
nations reveal hardened muscles, and 
under the microscope the nerves are 
seen to be disarranged, and in some 
cases entirely absent. 

The Netherlands have had a sci- 
entist in the East several years for 
the purpose of investigating beriberi. 
He reports that it is a disease of the 
lowlands, with a cultivatable and 
transmissible germ. He believes that 
a careful study of the malady, and the 
application of sanitary principles, 
would stop its spread and eventually 
wipe out the disease. At present, 
however, there is danger that it may 
in some way be transmitted to the 
lowlands of this country from the 
many places in which it rages in Asia. 


WONDERS OF KNEIPP’S WATER CURE 
Helen Zimmern,........000.0000%8 The Chicago Times 


This wonderful method of cure, now 
known as the Kneipp cure, which has 
adherents all through Germany and 
beyond its borders, was discovered, 
as it were, by chance. Its inaugura- 
tor, the Curé Kneipp, was, asa young 
man of twenty, compelled, owing to 
weakness of constitution, to leave the 
Jesuit seminary, where he was prepar- 
ing for a career toward which he felt a 
strong inclination. The physicians 
gave him up for lost, and he found 
himself leading an aimless life in 
Vienna, when, having accompanied 
a friend to the National Library, he 
chanced upon Dr. Hahn’s Treatise on 
Hydropathy. Deeming that his days 
were numbered, he resolved to try 
as a last resource the treatment there 
recommended. For the regular form, 
however, he lacked funds. In des- 
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peration he rushed to the frozen 
Danube, and plunged into its waters, 
after having broken the ice for the 
purpose. He had forgotten to bring 
towels with him and was obliged to 
dress as rapidly as possible without 
drying himself and run quickly home. 
the 


The same thing happened on 
succeeding days, and he soon per- 


ceived that it was precisely because 
he did not dry himself that the reac- 
tion was more active and complete. 
He pursued this system for months, 
saying nothing to his friends for fear 
of opposition. 

By the next Spring he was able to 
resume his studies, and entered the 
great priestly seminary at Munich. 
Here he continued his cure, at first 
in secret, but one of his fellow stu- 
dents, having complained that he had 
been forbidden to enter the priest- 
hood, after twelve years’ study, on 
account of physical weakness, Kneipp 
promised to heal him. In the court 
of the seminary there was an immense 
reservoir. At night, so that none 
might see, our two brave young 
seekersafter health slipped out through 
the window and poured water over 
each other, then returned undetected 
to bed. After a few weeks Kneipp’s 
first patient was able to take orders 
and Kneipp continued his own cure. 

In 1853, at the age of thirty, he 
took orders and became the rector of 
a small, isolated parish, Worischofen, 
in Bavaria, where he lives to this day, 
and where, in the absence of a doc- 
tor, he took to curing bodies as well 
as souls. Cited before a civil tribu- 
nal for this proceeding, he defended 
himself by saying: ‘* How can I help 
doing my best for poor fellows who 
have been abandoned by the regular 
physicians?” He was released, and 
testified gratitude by curing one of 
his judges of an obstinate rheumatism. 

Now Kneipp must not be called a 
quack. He neither prepares nor sells 
medicines, or does he ever take money 
from his patients, even from the rich- 
est, nor does he use any form of ad- 
vertisement. He only asks from the 
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really well-to-do a small weekly contri- 
bution to the poor box of his parish. 
In 1886 the report of his cures, worked 
almost exclusively among the poor, 
reached the ears of his spiritual supe- 
riors, one of whom begged him to lay 
down his system in writing for the 
benefit of those who could not pilgrim 
to his distant village. 

At first he was disinclined to take 
this step. But when his chief continued 
to insist he yielded, and wrote his 
first pamphlet, My Water Cure, which 
had an unprecedented success in Ger- 
many. From this time forward thou- 
sands of patients flocked to the little 
out-of-the-way place in Bavaria. Sta- 
tistics show that some 15,000 patients 
have gone there during the last few 
years, and have come away completely 
cured, or greatly benefited. 

Kneipp’s method differs in four 
points from that of other hydropathic 
systems. First, the water must be as 
cold as possible; second, the baths, 
douches and lotions are of very short 
duration; third, the jets have no force, 
being more like showers, or watering, 
than actual douches; fourth, the water 
must dry on the body and not be wiped. 

‘‘My Water Cure” has been trans- 
lated into almost every European lan- 
guage, and has gone through thirty- 
five editions in the original. It is 
written in the drastic, colloquial, kind- 
ly and humorous manner in which the 
good cure talks, for Kneipp has a pro- 
nounced sense of fun that even con- 
tact with disease and misery has not 
damped. In reply to various ques- 
tions, he wrote another book for pop- 
ular use, called ‘‘Thus You Should 
Live,” in which a number of simple 
dietetic rules are laid down, founded, 
of course, on hydropathic principles. 

Kneipp does not care about the rich 
and pampered. He cures them, of 
course, if they care to come, but he 
has less sympathy as a rule for their 
ailments than for those of their poorer 
brethren. He holds, and not unjustly, 
that their ailments are too often the 
results of their own excesses. ‘‘All 
the waters, praise ye the Lord,” is his 
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favorite text, and with it he heads all 
his writings, which are now annually 
enriched by an illustrated almanac, in 
which he lays down rules for health 
that must be observed in each month. 

When it is remembered that some go 
per cent. of those who consult Kneipp 
have generally already been given up 
by their physicians, and that they go to 
him asa last resource, that even dying 
people are brought to him, some of 
whom expire before they have time to 
attempt his system, the proportion of 
his cures is very large. To give some 
idea of his remedies let me quote a 
very simple one for that common in- 
convenience, cold feet at night, as 
recommended by the cure. ‘This is 
to plunge the feet into cold water, 
and to return to bed without drying 
them. ‘This will, it seems, create a 
powerful reaction, which quite restores 
the suspended animation. A com- 
plete cold bath in the night is also 
recommended for sleeplessness. ‘The 
curé advises his patients to go about 
barefooted, and in Worischoefen many 
of them doso. He says that shoes 
and stockings should never be tight. 


Some cures performed by the 
curé sound quite incredible. One is 
especially worthy of notice. It is re- 


lated by Baron Goethal, of Antwerp, 
in a clear and witty pamphlet written 
by him about Kneipp’s cure. At the 
beginning of July, 1891, a young hair- 
dresser’s apprentice from Sigmarien- 
gen arrived at Worischoefen. He 
was in so wretched a condition that 
the driver of the vehicle, in which he 
was brought from Turkheim, the near- 
est railway station, feared that he 
would die on the road. He was only 
eighteen years old. In the month of 
April previous he had had an attack 
of angina, which had left him in a 
most pitiable state of weakness. His 
digestive organs were paralyzed, and 
he was fed through an opening in his 
side. He had quite lost the use of 
his limbs, as well as his sight. ‘The 
physicians declared that his blood was 
completely poisoned and that there 
was no chance of his recovering. 
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Two of his friends carried him into 
the train. On the 15th of July he 
entered the consulting room of 
Kneipp. Simple washing with cold 
water mixed with vinegar was ordered 
him. On the 23d he was attacked by 
inflammation in both heels; on the 
28th of July his body was covered 
with a red eruption, and a sore broke 
out on his right leg. On the 29th he 
was ordered douches, as well as his 
usual baths. On the ist of August 
he began to swallow liquids; on the 
15th he recovered the use of his para- 
lyzed limbs; on the 18th he walked, 
leaning on two friends, from his chair 
to the cure’s room. On the 26th he 
walked by the aid of two canes, and 
by the rst of September he was entirely 
cured. ‘This is one out of many. 

The price for lodging at Worischoefen 
is most moderate, the highest, six 
francs a day. ‘The price of the baths 
is from thirty to fifty centimes. The 
good priest will not allow his visitors 
to be fleeced. The money paid or 
subscribed, after the expenses of the 
establishment are covered, goes to the 
support of the poorer patients. 
Kneipp himself takes not a farthing, 
and lives as poorly and almost squalidly, 
as he did years ago, when no money 
outside his stipend flowed into his 
coffers. He is a rigid partisan of 
plain living and Spartan customs; and 
ascribes the disease of our century, 
nervousness, entirely to our depart- 
ure from natural methods of living. 


TESTS AS TO CERTAINTY OF DEATH 
The Best Known Tests...... 06606se6c ued New York Sun 


From Blandford, Mass., there came 
a remarkable story recently telling 
how a man after being placed in his 
coffin for dead showed strange signs 
of life and how his relatives watched 
the body all night until there remained 
no doubt that hewasdead. The man 
had died of heart disease. As they 
were about toclose the coffin it was 
noticed that the glass plate above his 
head was covered witha slight moist- 
ure. Upon removing this plate his 
face was found to be moist. 
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A physician immediately examined 
the body, but declared that life was 
extinct. The coffin was about to be 
lowered into the grave, when the rela- 
tives pleaded that it be taken to the 
church and left there over night. 
Throughout that night there was never 
a moment whensome eye did not rest 
upon the casket. There were no 
signs of dissolution and at daybreak 
the face presented a singularly lifelike 
appearance. The cheeks were red 
and seemed to belong toa man in the 
full of health. At noon, however, 
the signs of dissolution suddenly be- 
came marked and the body was buried. 

It is not often that there arises a 
doubt as to whether life is extinct or 
not, but, nevertheless, physicians have 
given the matter considerable study, 
and itis strange that they have not 
yet devised a single test which will 
immediately and surely prove that a 
person is alive or dead. 

During the great plague in Southern 
Germany, in the last century, people 
died like sheep, and in the excitement 
and the struggle for safety among 
those that survived but little atten- 
tion could be given to any person who 
had reached that stage where uncon- 
sciousness sets in. When they reached 
that point they were quickly buried. 

Unconsciousness almost invariably 
meant death, but as it had happened 
in several instances that patients un- 
der a careful nursing had recovered 
even from this last stage, a great 
dread spread itself over the land that 
people were being buried alive. The 
authorities deemed it advisable to al- 
lay these fears as well as they could. 
They went about it thus: 

As soon as a person was supposed 
to be dead he was carried into a build- 
ing provided for that purpose and 
placed in an open coffin. Cords were 
then tied to his head, hands and feet 
and fastened and made fast at the 
other end toa bell rope. The bell 
was so balanced that the slightest, the 
most imperceptible movement of a 
muscle would make it ring loud. This 
at once allayed the excitement that 
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prevailed, and when the bell actually 
rung and a supposed corpse returned 
to life it was believed that a sure 
means of safety had been devised. 

In latter years, however, physicians 
have been searching for a test that 
could be applied at once and would 
determine in a few minutes whether 
death had set inor not. Although it 
was found that a combination of tests 
invariably settled all doubt, they could 
not find one which would do it quick- 
ly, simply and alone. Sometime ago 
a French physician submitted to the 
French Academy of Medicine what he 
called a “‘diaphanous” test of death. 
This test was to hold the hand of a 
supposed dead person before a strong 
artificial light, with the fingers ex- 
tended and just touching each other. 
The physician’s theory was that if 
there be a scarlet line of light in the 
narrow spaces where the fingers come 
short of touching, there must be cir- 
culation of the blood and therefore 
evidence of vital action, while if there 
be no illumination, then circulation 
has ceased and death has. occurred. 

In the June Lancet, Dr. Edwin 
Haward, in a paper on ‘‘The Proper 
Value of the Diaphanous Test of 
Death,”’ describes the following: 

I was called in January last to visit 
a lady 73 years of age, suffering from 
chronic bronchitis, She had suffered 
at intervals from similar attacks dur- 
ing a period of twenty-five years. 
The present attack was very severe, 
and she was obviously in a state of 
senile decrepitude. Nevertheless, 
she rallied and improved so much that 
after a few days my attendance was 
no longer required. I heard nothing 
more of this lady until February 6— 
a period of three weeks—when I was 
summoned early in the morning to 
see herimmediately. The messenger 
told me that she had retired to bed 
in the usual way and had apparently 
died in the night, but that she looked 
so lifelike there was great doubt 
whether death had actually taken 
place. Within half an hour I was at 
her bedside; there was no sign of 
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breathing, or pulse, or of heartbeat, 
and the hands, slightly flexed, were 
rather rigid, but the countenance 
looked like that of a living person, 
the eyes being open and lifelike. I 
believed her to be dead, and that the 
rigidity of the upper limbs indicated 
commencing rigor mortis, and this 
curious fact was related to me by a 
near relative that once before she had 
passed into a deathlike state with 
similar symptoms, even to the rigidity 
of the arms and hands, from which 
state she had recovered. Under the 
circumstances I suggested that Dr. 
(now Sir) Benjamin Ward Richardson, 
who has made the proofs of death a 
special study, should be summoned. 
He soon arrived and submitted the 
body to all the tests in the following 
order, each testing being written 
down at the moment by myself: 

1. Heart sounds and motion en- 
tirely absent, together with all pulse 
movement, 2. Respiratory sounds 
andmovements absent 3. Tempera- 
ture of the body taken fromthe mouth 
the same as that of the surrounding 
air in the room 62 degrees Fahrenheit. 
4. A bright needle plunged into the 
body of the biceps muscle (Cloquet’s 
needle test) and left there, shows on 
withdrawal no sign of oxidation. 5. 
Intermittent shocks of electricity at 
different tensions passed into various 
muscles and groups of muscles, gave 
no indication whatever of irritability. 
6. The fillet test applied tothe veins 
of the arm (Richardson’s test) cause 
no filling of the veins on the distal 
side of the fillet. 7. The opening of 
a vein to ascertain whether the blood 
has undergone coagulation shows that 
the blood was still fluid. 8. The 
subcutaneous injection of ammonia 
(Monte Verde’s test) causes the dirty 
brown stain indicative of dissolution. 
g. On making careful movements of 
the joints of the extremities of the 
lower jaw and of occipitor frontalis, 
rigor mortis is found in several parts. 

Thus, of these nine tests eight dis- 
tinctly declared that death was abso- 
lute, the exception, the fluidity of the 
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blood, being a phenomenon quite 
compatible with blood preternaturally 
fluid and at a low temperature, even 
though death had occurred. 

10 There now remained the di- 
aphanous test, which we carried out 
by the aid of a powerful reflector 
lamp yielding an excellent and pene- 
trating light. To our surprise the 
scarlet line of light between the 
fingers was as distinct as it was in 
our own hands, subjected to the same 
experiment. The mass of evidence 
was of course distinctively to the 
effect that death was complete; but 
to make assurance doubly sure we 
had the temperature of the room 
raised and the body carefully watched 
until signs of decomposition set in. 

The results of these experimental 
tests were satisfactory as following 
and corroborating each other in eight 
out of ten different lines of procedure; 
but the point of my paper is to show 
the utter inadequacy of the diaphan- 
ous test upon which some are inclined 
entirely to rely. Sir Benjamin Rich- 
ardson has reported an instance in 
which the test applied to the hand of 
a lady who had simply fainted gave 
no evidence of the red line; she, there- 
fore, on that test alone, might have 
been declared dead. In my case the 
reverse was presented; the body was 
dead, while the red line was visible. 
One other test is to tie a string tightly 
around the finger of the supposed 
corpse. If life is extinct the finger 
will not change its color, and nothing 
new will be visible. If, however, 
there is still circulation, even though 
imperceptible, the end of the finger 
will become red and slightly swollen. 
Another test is to apply leeches to the 
body. It is held by the advocates of 
this test that leeches will not draw 
blood from acorpse. Still another test 
is to produce a blister by means of 
heat. If the person is alive the blister 
will be filled with water; if death has 
occurred, it will contain only air. But 
all these tests have fallen short of the 
requirements, physicians are _ still 
searching for a satisfactory one. 
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“IN HONOUR OF LOVE AND BEAUTIE*” 


CHERRY-RIPE 

Robert Herrich..........+eeceeseeees Elizabethan Songs 
Cherry-ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 
Full and fair ones; come and buy! 
If so be youask me where 
They do grow? I answer, there 
Where my Julia’s lips do smile— 
There’s the land, or cherry-isle 
Whose plantations fully show 
All the year where cherries grow. 


TO CUPID, UPON CASTARA’S DIMPLE 
William Habington... . ......see- Elizabethan Songs 
Nimble boy, in thy warm flight 

What cold tyrant dimmed thy sight ? 
Had’st thou eyes to see my fair, 

Thou would’st sigh thyself to air 
Fearing, to create this one, 

Nature had herself undone. 
But if you, when this you hear, 

Fall down, murdered through your ear, 
Beg of Jove that you may have 

In her cheek a dimpled grave. 
Lily, rose, and violet 

Shall the perfumed hearse beset; 
While a beauteous sheet of lawn 

O’er the wanton corpse is drawn: 
And all lovers use this breath: 
‘* Here lies Cupid blest in death.” 


PRITHEE, SEND ME BACK MY HEART 
Sir John Suckling ........+.seseeeee Elizabethan Songs 
I prithee send me back my heart, 

Since I cannot have thine ; 
For if from yours you will not part, 
Why, then, shouldst thou have mine? 


Yet now I think on’t, let it lie, 
To find it were in vain? 

For th’ hast a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again ! 


Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 
And yet not lodge together ? 

Oh, Love! where is thy sympathy, 
lf thus our breasts thou sever ? 


But love is such a mystery, 
I cannot find it out ; 

For when I think I’m best resolved, 
I then am in most doubt. 


*From Elizabethan Songs. Collected by 
Edmund H. Garrett. Little, Brown & Co. 


Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 
I will no longer pine; 

For I'll believe I have her heart 
As much as she hath mine. 


ON HER DANCING 
James Shirley .ccccccccccscsesseees Elizabethan Songs 
I stood and saw my mistress dance, 
Silent, and with so fixed an eye 
Some might suppose me in a trance. 
But being askéd why, 
By one that knew I was in love, 
I could not but impart 
My wonder to behold her move 
So nimbly with a marble heart. 


A SONG TO CELIA 
DOP GRIN odin sci van ceteetsiene .«++-Elizabethan Songs 
Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine! 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 
But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be; 

But thou thereon did’st only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 

Since when it grows and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee. 


RED AND WHITE ROSES 
Thomas Carew ..ccccccccccccessceces Elizabethan Songs 
Read in these roses the sad story 
Of my hard fate and your own glory ; 
In the white you may discover 
The paleness of the fainting lover ; 
In the red the flames still feeding 
On my heart with fresh wounds bleeding. 
The white will tell you how I languish. 
And the red express my anguish; 
The white my innocence displaying, 
The red my martyrdom betraying. 
The frowns that on your brow resided 
Have those roses thus divided. 
Oh, let your smiles but clear the weather, 
And then they both shall grow together! 
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INGENUITIES OF ADULTERATED FOOD 
Detecting False Products....... St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


The adulteration of articles of food 
is by no means an ‘‘invention” of 
modern times, but was practiced by 
our classical ancestors. During the 
Middle Ages the cunning baker mixed 
his flour with lime, sand and gypsum, 
and on discovery was thrown into a 
prison cell and compelled to eat the 
product of his entire bakery, which 
cured him of the fraudulent habit. 

The most important article of food 
in every household is the meat. The 
meat which comes from healthy ani- 
mals is distinguished by a pleasant 
odor and fresh color, from a delicate 
pink to a deep carmine, according to 
the animal from which it comes. It 
must be elastic to the touch. The 
dent which is caused by pressing a 
finger on it must disappear when the 
pressure is removed. ‘The fatty sub- 
stance of the meat is a good indicator 
of its quality. In healthy animals the 
fat is yellow and elastic, and hasa 
pleasant odor. ‘The fat in the meat 
from sick animals is pale, gray and 
smeary, and has an unpleasant odor. 

Sausage offers a wide field for 
adulteration of the most dangerous 
kind, and in the pamphlets which 
vegetarians send broadcast over the 
land from time to time, they give 
prominence to an anecdote which is 
as terse as it is illustrative of the es- 
teem in which they hold the sausage. 
‘* A man saved the life of a butcher 
by endangering his own. The poor 
butcher, overcome with gratitude, 
cried out ina moment of self-forget- 
fulness: ‘Never in your life again, 
my friend, eat sausage.’” 

The adulterations in this line are 
manifold. To produce the fresh red 
color, soalluring in sausage, fuchsine 
is mixed with the ingredients instead 
of blood. It is a very common prac- 
tice to put flour in sausage, and, while 
a little of it isharmless, it nevertheless 


leads to early fermentation of the 
article in question. The buyer, how- 
ever, is very much imposed upon 
when flour is added in large quanti- 
ties, for it enables the sausage makers 
to add from 60 to 7o per cent. of 
water, which is paid for at the rate of 
meat. France has lately put a stopto 
this fraud by limiting the addition of 
flour to 3 per cent. 

Fish are adulterated in the same 
way by rubbing their gills with ani- 
line, which gives them the appearance 
of freshness. The aniline is easily 
washed off and the fraud detected. 
In fresh fish the eyes are full and pro- 
truding, while in old fish they are 
opaque, dull and sunken. The best 
way to recognize an old fish is to watch 
the gills, which emit an odor of decay 
if the fish is too old for use. 

Crawfish or crabs should always be 
bought alive. Crabs that are sold al- 
ready cooked have usually been boiled 
after they were dead, and soon de- 
cay, generating a very dangerous 
poison. A crawfish that has been 
boiled alive will show a curled and 
twisted tail, while on the other hand 
one that was cooked after death has 
the tail perfectly straight. 

The best way to tell butter from 
oleomargarine is to put a piece of it 
on a hot potato which has been boiled 
in the jacket and freshly peeled. The 
taste of butter is more pronounced 
when eaten in this way than any 
other, and the fraud is detected. 
It is also the safest way to discover 
the age of dairy or creamery butter. 

Lard is frequently adulterated with 
water to increase its weight, and 
mixed with corn-starch, salt, chalk, 
etc., to bind the water to the fat. 
This may be discovered by carefully 
melting the lard and setting it aside 
in a lukewarm place. The fat not 
only separates from the water, but 
collects at the bottom of the dish, 
with all the other foreign ingredients. 
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To tell good eggs from bad ones it 
is only necessary to put them ina dish 
filled with water containing from five 
to ten per cent. of salt. Fresh eggs 
drop to the bottom, old ones swim on 
the surface, and those of medium 
quality sink half way down. 

‘All spices suffer more or less adul- 
teration, but most of all those which 
are sold in a pulverized state. Ground 
pepper is mixed with paprica, millet, 
bread, powdered olives, almond meal, 
dust, sand, gypsum, sawdust, spar, 
and almost the same ingredients are 
used for the adulteration of cinna- 
mon. Pulverized ginger fares no bet- 
ter, and is mixed with potato flour, 
wheat and cayenne pepper, while the 
sweet-scented anise-seed comes in for 
a share of earth, sand and little brown 
and black stones. Housekeepers will 
always be more or less cheated in 
buying powdered spices, which should 
be bought in their natural state and 
ground at home. The vanilla bean, 
before the invention of the artificial 
vanilline, was deprived of its natural 
aroma, and baisted with balm of Peru. 

Coffee is adulterated in all forms 
and in every possible way. Machines 
have been invented and large factories 
erected, where artificial coffee beans 
are made from acorn flour and gum 
arabic, and these are mixed with the 
real coffee; and even the real beans 
are covered with poisonous chemicals 
if they have been damaged by sea 
water in transportation, or the influ- 
ence of the sun or time. Ground or 
roasted coffee offer the best oppor- 
tunities, however, for fraud. 

But all these perpetrators of fraud 
and deception cannot holda candle to 
the Chinese, who are masters in the 
art of the adulteration of tea, which 
they dye, mix and prepare from 
leaves that have but a bare resem- 
clance to the real tea plant. 


FANCY DRINKS OF THE PURITANS 
Alice M. Earle (Scribner’s) Customs in Old New England 


Spruce and birch beer were brewed 
by mixing a decoction of sassafras, 
birch or spruce bark with molasses 
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and water, or by boiling the twigs in 
maple sap, or by boiling together 
pumpkin and apple-parings, water, 
malt and roots. Many curious make- 
shifts were resorted to in the early 
days. One old song boasted 
Oh we can make liquor to sweeten 
our lips 
Of pumpkins, of parsnips, of walnut- 
tree chips. 
Fiercer liquors were not lacking. 

Aqua-vitae, a general name for strong 
waters, was brought over in large 


quantities during the seventeenth 
century, and sold for about three 


shillings a gallon. Cider was distilled 
into cider brandy, or apple-jack ; and 
when, by 1670, molasses had come 
into port in considerable quantity 
through the West India trade, the 
forests of New England supplied beau- 
tiful and cheap fuel to convert it ‘into 
‘‘rhum, a strong water drawn from the 
sugar cane.” In a manuscript dedi- 
cation of Barbadoes, written in 1651, 
we read: ‘‘The chief fuddling they 
make in this island is Rumbullion, alias 
Kill Divil—a hot, hellish and terrible 
liquor.”” It was called in some local- 
ities Barbadoes liquor, and by the 
Indians ‘‘ahcoobee” or ‘‘ockuby,” a 
word of the Norridgewock tongue. 
John Eliot spelled it ‘‘rumb,” and 
Josselyn called it plainly ‘‘that cussed 
liquor, Rhum, rumbullion or kill- 
devil.” It went by.the latter name and 
rumbooze everywhere, and was soon 
cheap enough. Increase Mather said, 
in 1686: ‘‘It isanunhappy thing that 
in later years a Kind of Drink called 
Rum has been common among us. 
They that are poor, and wicked, too, 
can for a penny or two-pence make 
themselves drunk.” Burke said, at a 
later date, ‘‘The quantity of spirits 
which they distil in Boston from the 
molasses they import is as surprising 
as the cheapness at which they sell it, 
which is under two shillings a gallon ; 
but they are more famous for the 
quantity and cheapness than for the 
excellency of their rum.” In 1719, 
and fifty years later, New England rum 
was worth but three shillings a gallon, 
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while West India rum was worth but 
two-pence more. New England dis- 
tilleries quickly found a more lucrative 
way of disposing of their ‘‘kill-devil” 
than by selling it at such cheap rates. 
Ships laden with barrels of rum were 
sent to the African coast, and from 
thence they returned with a most val- 
uable lading—negro slaves. Along 
the coast of Africa New England rum 
quite drove out French brandy. 

The Irish and Scotch settlers knew 
how to make whisky from rye and 
wheat, and they soon learned to manu- 
facture it from barley and potatoes, 
and even from the despised Indian 
corn. Not content with their own 
manufactured liquors, the thirsty col- 
onists imported strong waters, gin and 
aniseseed cordial from Holland, and 
wine from Spain, Portugal and the 
Canaries. Of these, fiery Madeiras 
were the favorite of all fashionable 
folk, and often each glass of wine was 
strengthened by a liberal dash of 
brandy. Bennet wrote, in 1740, of 
Boston society, ‘‘Madeira wine and 
rum punch are the liquors they drink 
in common.” Though ‘‘spiced punch 
in bowls the Indians quaffed ” in 1665, 
I do not know of the Oriental mixed 
drink in New England till 1682, when 
John Winthrop writes of the sale of a 
large punch-bowl. 

Double and ‘‘thribble” bowls of 
punch were commonly served, holding 
respectively two and three quarts 
each, and many existing bills show 
that large amounts were drunk. 
Governor Hancock gave a dinner to 
the Fusileers at the Merchants’ Club, 
in Boston, in 1792. As eighty din- 
ners were paid for I infer there were 
eighty diners. They drank one hun- 
dred and thirty-six bowls of punch, 
besides twenty-one bottles of sherry, 
and a large quantity of cider and 
brandy. An abstract of an election 
dinner to the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1769, showed two hun- 
dred diners, and seventy-two bottles 
of Madeira, twenty-eight bottles of 
Lisbon wine, ten of claret, seventeen 
of port, eighteen of porter, fifteen 
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double bowls of punch, and a quantity 
of cider. The clergy were not behind 
the military and the magistrates. In 
the record of the ordination of Rev. 
Joseph McKean, in Beverly, Mass., 
in 1785, these items are found in the 
tavern-keeper’s bill : 

30 bowles of punch before the 

people went to meeting........ 43 


80 people eating in the morning... 6 
10 bottles of wine before they went 


ee eee ee . 
rere err Io 4‘ 
44 bowls of punch while at dinner. 4 8** 
ee rer 2 14°* 
S bowls of brandy...... ....00+ ay 

EN 6 xtc ccsucswadseen 1 ro‘ 
6 people drank tea....... weccees od 


The six mild tea-drinkers and their 
economical beverage seem to put a 
finishing and fairly comic touch to 
this ordination bill. When we read 
such renderings of accounts we think 
it natural that Baron Reidesel wrote 
of New England inhabitants, ‘‘ most 
of the males havea strong passion for 
strong drink, especially rum and other 
alcoholic beverages.” John Adams 
said ‘‘if the ancients drank wine as 
our people drink rum and cider it is 
no wonder we hear of so many pos- 
sessed with devils.” 

The cost of these various drinks 
was thus given about Revolutionary 
times in Bristol, R. L.: 


Dee OE ino ns cee ssinsinsecdutnnns 6d 
i ere Ts 2s gd 
DUDS DOIG OF PURE. 6 ..6scce. codes 8s 
er err re ree Is 
eee 8d 


Flip was a vastly popular drink, 
and continued to be so for a century 
and a half. I find it spoken of as 
early as 1690. It was made of home- 
brewed beer, sweetened with sugar, 
molasses, or dried pumpkin, and 
flavored with a liberal dash of rum, 
then stirred in a great mug or pitcher 
with a red-hot loggerhead or hottle or 
flip-dog, which made the liquor foam 
and gave it a burnt, bitter flavor. 

Landlord May, of Canton, Mass., 
made a famous brew thus: he mixed 
four pounds of sugar, four eggs, and 
one pint of cream, and let it stand for 
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two days. Whena mug of flip was 
called for he filled a quart-mug two- 
thirds full of beer, placed in it four 
great spoonfuls of the compound, then 
thrust in the seething loggerhead, and 
added a gill of rum to the creamy 
mixture. Ifa fresh egg were beaten 
into the flip the drink was called 
‘* Bellows-top,’’ and the froth rose 
over the top of the mug. ‘‘Stone- 
wall ”’ was a most intoxicating mixture 
of cider and rum.  ‘‘ Calibogus,”’ or 
‘* Black-strap,”” was a mixture of rum 
and molasses. Casks of it stood in 
every country store, a salted and dried 
codfish slyly hung alongside—a free 
lunch to be stripped off and eaten, 
and tempt, through thirst, the pur- 
chase of another draught of black-strap. 
A terrible drink is said to have 
been popular in Salem—a drink with 
a terrible name—whistle-belly-ven- 
geance. It consisted of sour house- 
hold beer simmered in a kettle, sweet- 
ened with molasses, filled with brown- 
bread crumbs and drunk piping hot. 








EATING REDUCED TO A SCIENCE 
Mathematics of Food Stuffs....... erecescews Knowledge 


The male portion of mankind sel- 
dom inquires too closely as to the 
means by which its food has been pre- 
pared. Our diet is so varied that it 
is not an easy matter to find out what 
quantities of the necessary food-stuffs 
one has eaten during the day. It is, 
however, worth our while to take the 
requisite trouble to find this out, more 
particularly for the numerous class of 
men of sedentary habits who have 
often the idea that they are overeat- 
ing themselves, and who are so fre- 
quently assured by anxious relatives 
that they ‘‘don’t eat enough.” 

The weight of food taken during 
the day may be readily determined by 
using a spring balance, such as is em- 
ployed for weighing letters and small 
packages. The plate or cup, with its 
charge of food, may be placed upon 
the disc of the letter-weighing ma- 
chine, and after the experimenter has 
eaten to his satisfaction, the plate or 
cup is again placed on the disc and 
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the difference between the two weigh- 
ings is entered in a note-book. 
Having thus conscientiously re- 
corded the amount of food (solid and 
liquid) taken in a day, the next thing 
to do is to calculate the amount of 
the various ‘‘ food stuffs” in the daily 


ration. ‘The daily ration required by 
a man depends upon the daily 
bodily waste, which, again,  de- 


pends upon the weight and upon the 
amount of bodily work done. The 
table given below is calculated for a 
150-pound man supposed to be taking 
moderate exercise. If hard, bodily 
work is to be done, the food containing 
starch and fat must be increased. 


Ounces 

Avoirdupois. 

Rg I eis oe seca oes eutenen ce 88.62 
A eee 4.25 
3. Darel and Sugar... ..s<< " II.40 
Be ire aiid Hane aehe: .00anes oe $3.77 
S. Mineral Food........ oa 1.03 
WE 466% edarince cana ee covcee SRST 


A small quantity of food adjuncts, 
consisting of tea, coffee and cocoa, 
are not included in the above table. 
The starch, sugar and fat have the 
same function, viz.: that of keeping 
up the heat of the body. They can 
be interchanged as diet, and a con- 
venient way of expressing the daily 
ration is to multiply the amount of 
fat by 2 1-3, which gives the amount 
of starch equal to the fat in heat-giv- 
ing value. The amount of heat-giv- 
ing food in the table, therefore, reck- 
oned as starch, would be 20.2 ounces. 

To ascertain the quantity of food 
stuffs taken in a day’s diet, set out 
the results of the day’s weighing of 
your food in a tabular form, as fol- 
lows: On the left in the first vertical 
column, set down the names of the 
foods eaten—milk, bread, butter, etc. 
In column two, set down opposite the 
names of the foods, the weights of 
each which has been eaten during the 
day. In some work on the chemistry or 
composition of foods, find the per- 
centage composition of the food 
eaten, and hence calculate the weight 
of each food stuff in the several ar- 
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ticles of food taken. Enter the water 
in vertical column 3, the albumenoids 
or flesh-formers in column 4, the heat- 
formers in column 5 and the minerals 
in column 6. The vertical columns 
are then added up, and we obtain at 
the foot of column 2 the total weight 
of food taken, and at the foot of the 
other columns the total weight of each 
food stuff. It then remains to com- 
pare the results obtained with the 
standard ration above given, or with 
some other ration suited to the par- 
ticular nature of the daily employ- 
ment of the person. 

The flesh-forming foods, contain- 
ing nitrogen, are the most expensive. 
They are the lean of meat and green 
vegetables. ‘The starchy foods, as 
rice and potatoes, are, generally 
speaking, cheap and easily obtained. 
The form in which the food stuffs 
may be taken depends largely on the 
habits of life of the individual. <A 
dish of corned beef and cabbage fur- 
nishes a capital dinner for a laboring 
man, but for men of sedentary habits 
it would be scarcely suitable. A lean 
chop, with potatoes, supplies the 
same food stuffs in lighter form. 
Cheese is one of the cheapest forms 
of nitrogenous food, and may be taken 
as a substitute for lean meat. 


ONIONS GOOD FOR THE COMPLEXION 
Remedial Qualities of Onions........New York World 


If the ugly girls will eat onions 
they won’t be ugly. Ugliness is an- 
other term for sickness. Well people 
feel good and look good. Health is 
beautiful,and onions are health-giving. 

The onion contains sulphur, albu- 
men, sugar, starch, phosphoric acid, 
lime and acetic acid. It is a stimu- 
lant, whether used as a medicine or a 
food; it is a valuable expectorant, 
having the power to remove in- 
flammation from the lungs; it is a 
diuretic, promoting the action of the 
kidneys, and it is rubefacient. 

Taken at intervals, raw or cooked, 
the vegetable increases the appetite 
of the invalid or convalescent, aids 
digestion, brightens the complexion, 
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and besides nourishing the body dis- 
lodges so many impurities by stimu- 
lating the secretions that it has been 
called the ‘‘scavenger of the stomach.” 
Onion juice prepared with honey is 
frequently given to children for croup 
and catarrh; onion poultice is a fa- 
miliar cure for sore throat and baked 
onion split and applied to tumors is 
one of the best of emolients. 

Boiling removes the essential oil 
from the vegetable. The value of 
fried and raw onions as a food and 
medicine is well known to soldiers. 

Onions are good any time and in 
any style, but they are best in the 
morning. If the girl with an appetite 
like a stoker’s and a complexion like 
an earthen jar will breakfast on raw 
green onions or fried Bermudas and 
brown bread, she would have no need 
for pills or purgative medicines. Boiled 
onions with cream gravy, or baked 
onions with butter sauce is a lunch 
course for a beauty. Potato salad, 
edible with garlic or some other 
member of the leek family, is worth a 
weekly trial for the complexion, and 
there is good digestion and _ hostility 
to cholera in a dish of vinegar and 
sliced onions. ‘There is a great deal 
of oil in the vegetable which may not 
be beneficial to every person, but boil- 
ing removes it, and it may be best to 
vary the manner of serving. The 
best results will be obtained by treat- 
ing the complexion with an onion 
cure three or four times a week. 

Sunday is the plebeian holiday. 
Some of the best people, particularly 
in college and literary circles, are not 
‘‘at home” even to their intimate 
friends on Sunday. It is then that 
‘*leeks for the lily cheeks” are con- 
sumed by the women. Isolation after 
a feast of soup and salad is not neces- 
sary, as a cup of fresh black coffee 
taken immediately after eating will 
remove all trace of the unfragrant 
plant. The usé of listerine or tincture 
of myrrh in the tooth wash will further 
sweeten the mouth, and, if a perfumed 
breath is desired, there is nothing 
better than a mint lozenge. 
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CASTING VOTES BY MACHINERY 
An Honest Ballot Machine............ The Chicago Post 


An honest ballot machine was one 
of the noblest works of inventive 
genius at the World’s Fair—the very 
apotheosis of the ‘‘ you touch the but- 
ton and I'll do the rest” idea. 

It stood on the west side of the 
main floor of the Electricity Building 
at the World’s Fair, and there was 
nothing to herald it—such as the angel 
with the flaming arc-light that acted 
as a beacon for the General Electric 
Company just beyond it. On a plac- 
ard above it was a modest challenge 
in an offer of $100 for a ballot that 
cannot be marked for identification. 

The machine itself was a steel box 
about seven feet high and five feet 
square at the base. It is painted 
black with glittering knobs and stripes 
on it, and might be anything from a 
safe with a combination lock to a 
spiritualistic medium’s cabinet. But 
as a matter of fact it could give 
pointers to both of these in safety and 
ingenuity and can hold the secrets of 
ten thousand men, make every man of 
them honest and defeat the briber. 

Every one knows the way of con- 
ducting an election by the Australian 
ballot system. It is an improvement 
on the old method, but the blind man 
and the illiterate may still be made 
victims, the infirm and aged become 
weary and disgusted with the compli- 
cated rules and the briber finds ways 
to tempt the morally weak. For many 
of these reasons ballots must be 
thrown out, election judges and clerks 
are as prone to err in a sum of addi- 
tion as other men, so even after all 
the trouble taken to vote you are not 
even sure of being counted. This is 
the way it shall be, for it is inevitable 
that some simple, accurate, time-sav- 
ing machine should take the place of 
all this cumbersome method. 

In the balloting booth, where you 
are registered and entitled to vote, sit 


the clerks and judge of elections, also 
a representative of each party, for the 
purpose of challenging voters. Hav- 
ing passed all these safely, you go 
through a little gate and fall into line, 
awaiting your turn to vote. Or you 
consult the official poster on the wall, 
which is a fac-simile of the one at the 
back of the cabinet. ‘There are three 
long, perpendicular rows of tickets: 
Democratic, yellow; Republican, red; 
and Prohibition, blue. If there is a 
Labor ticket, it will be green; if Pop- 
ulist, violet. The colors are to be 
legalized and cannot be changed to 
the confusion of the illiterate. 

Having made up your ticket, you 
step into the cabinet alone. If you 
want to vote a straight party ticket, 
all you have to do is to push in all 
the buttons at the right hand of the 
row of tickets having your party 
color. Each one registers one vote 
for one office. It will take you about 
ten seconds to doit. If, however, 
you want to split or vote a mixed 
ticket, vote the splits first, then go 
down the party line as before. This 
you think would allow you to vote for 
two men for the same office. But 
that.is not so. For instance, if you 
were a Republican, but wanted to vote 
for the Democratic candidate for town 
clerk, you push the button to the 
right of his name. Now, if you 
should attempt to push in the knob to 
the right of the Republican candidate 
for the same office you could not do 
it, because when an office is once 
voted for all the other buttons are 
automatically locked. 

The exit is through two doors in- 
closing one corner that is about one- 
fourth of the space of the cabinet. 
You open the inner one, step into the 
passage and closeit behind you. The 
inner door locks automatically, so 
can’t get back to repeat your vote, 
and it also releases all the knobs you 
have pushed in, and opens the outer 
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exit door for youto passout. Time : 
one-fourth of a minute. 

The cabinet is now ready for the 
next voter. He cannot tell anything 
about how you voted. Two hundred 
and forty men an hour can pass 
through and no one be any the wiser 
of how the result stands. 

An illiterate man votes by color, a 
blind man by position. He is in- 
formed that the first row to the left is 
Democratic, the second Republican 
and soon. He feels for the row he 
wants and pushes in the button. The 
machine does the rest. 

How? No one observes that the 
back of the cabinet is formed of two 
steel doors that open like leaves from 
the center. These are closed and 
sealed with the official seal before the 
election begins. When the votes are 
all in the seals are broken and there, 
behind the rows of knobs are rows of 
figures under the names of each candi- 
date. It looks like a colossal cash 
register that would record the sales 
of a hundred or more clerks, and it 
works exactly like a conductor’s bell- 
punch, only there is no bell, merely a 
button that drops a figure into place 
and adds one more to the total num- 
ber. In ten minutes the result is 
tabulated and the clerks send in the 
returns and go home. There is no 
throwing out of ballots, no cry of fraud 
or a recount. The machine stands 
there for verification so long as the 
law may provide. Each man has 
counted his own vote and no other 
man can count him out. 

In actual use the machine is a suc- 
cess. It has been tried and adopted 
in various towns, especially in New 
York and Michigan, and in many of 
these it has been adopted for use in 
local elections. The use of it has 
been legalized by the Legislature of 
New York at the option ofa legal 
majority of town boards. Besides 
these advantages this method of ballot- 
ing is very economical. There is no 
expensive printing and distribution of 
ballots ; the number of voting pre- 
cincts;can be reduced to one-third 
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the present number, and in large 
cities still less. There is no night’s work 
for clerks and judges in counting bal- 
lots, and last, but not least, there is 
no going behind the returns. 


HOW LEAD SHOT IS MANUFACTURED 


Description of the Process.. ......Providence Journal 


Not half a dozen blocks from the 
New York City Hall a slender iron 
tower rises high into the air. 

Its purpose is the manufacture of 
small metallic pellets for the use of: 
sportsmen, and of these it turns out 
billions every week in cold weather. 
Up near the top of the structure are 
furnaces for melting the substance, 
which is poured in showers of globules 
down through the shaft. They fall 
into a well of water at the bottom, 
out of which they are then scooped, 
to be sorted into proper sizes and 
polished for market. Each individual 
shot must pass a test and be declared 
perfect before permitted to go out. 

Among the many popular delusions 
current is a widespread notion to the 
effect that shot are made spherical by 
falling from a height through the air. 
Various stories are told of the manner 
in which this fact in physical science 
was originally discovered. One of 
them refers the invention to a dream, 
in which a shotmaker beheld molten 
lead falling in the shape of globular 
pellets into water. Another attributes 
the invention to a tinsmith, who by 
accident dropped some melted metal 
from the roof was repairing. 

Whatever basis, in fact, these anec- 
dotes may or may not have, it is cer- 
tain that no proof whatever exists in 
the idea referred to. The fact is that 
perfect shot could be made by falling 
two feet just as well as by dropping 
200 feet, if only they could cool 
rapidly enough. 

The shot, when they are let fall 
from the top of the tower, are as per- 
fectly spherical as when they reach 
the bottom. If they started in any 
other shape they would not be made 
round by the tumble, but would be 
merely slugs when they got to the 
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water. But it is necessary that they 
shall drop a long distance, in order 
that they may have time to cool and 
harden before arriving at the bottom. 
As for the water, its purpose is not to 
chill them, but to afford a yielding 
substance for them to strike. If it 
were otherwise they would be _ flat- 
tened and made useless. ‘The well in 
the bottom of the tower described is 
twelve feet in depth. 

The tower may be likened to a tall 
and very slender lighthouse. It is 
178 feet high. ‘The spiral iron stair- 
way winds from the bottom to the top 
around a central shaft. ‘Toreach the 
summit is a laborious climb. At a 
height of 140 feet is a floor with a 
furnace for melting the metal. 

Thirty feet higher is another floor 
and a second furnace like the first. 
The lower furnace is used for the 
smaller size of shot, because they do 
not have to drop so far in order to get 
cool. For big shot the upper furnace 
is employed. A fall of sixty feet 
would be sufficient for small bird shot. 

The workman who tends the fur- 
nace has half a dozen utensils which 
look like big saucepans with long 
handles. The bottom of each sauce- 
pan is perforated with small holes. 
There is no other apparatus. 

The metal for making shot has to 
be very carefully prepared. ‘Tin is 
commonly found as an alloy of lead, 
but if there is so little as one pound 
of tin in six tons of lead the material 
will not produce shot; it will only 
yield oblong slugs. Pure lead will not 
make shot. It must have arsenic. 

The latter has somewhat the same 
effect upon lead as lard or butter has 
on pastry; it makes it brittle. ‘To be- 
gin with, the metal is put into a pot 
with thirty pounds of arsenic to each 
ton of lead. ‘The mixture is heated 
to a cherry red, which signifies about 
2000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The alloy thus prepared is made 
into pigs of too pounds each. One of 
these pigs is melted together with 1000 
pounds of pure lead, and thus is ob- 
tained the material required for shot. 
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Not long ago a sensation was made 
in the newspapers by writers who as- 
serted that game killed with shot that 
were loaded with arsenic must be 
poisonous. Of course nothing could 
be more absurd. The effect of this 
mineral on the metal is to cause the 
latter when melted to form itself 
into globules, like quick-silver. 

When the man at the furnace wishes 
to ascertain whether his molten stuff 
is heated to the right temperature he 
throws a little of it out upon cool iron. 
If correct, it splits up into a lot of 
rolling globules, resembling mercury. 
All being in readiness, he skims off 
from the top of the melting pot a 
quantity of the impure stuff that floats 
on the surface. 

He puts a layer of this in the bottom 
of one of the saucepans. When partly 
cool it is of a putty-like consistency. 
It is very porous. Now the operator 
holds the saucepan over the central 
shaft, which is boxed in with planks 
all the way to the bottom of the tower. 
Looking down one can see a faint 
shimmer of the water in the well far 
below. ‘The workman with his ladle 
pours some pure lead alloy into the pan. 

It makes its way through the porous 
stuff on the bottom of the utensil and 
forms a little drop at every opening 
in the perforated bottom. The drops 
fall down the well, followed by others 
as fast as they can form. Being liquid 
drops, they are absolutely spherical 
when they leave the saucepan. The 
man keeps on adding melted lead with 
his ladle as fast as it is required, so 
that the shower of metal drops is 
continuous. By the time they have 
fallen 100 feet or more through the 
air they have cooled and hardened so 
far that the impact of the water does 
not alter their shape. 

In the manipulation of the lead and 
saucepan a skill is required which ma- 
chinery could not supply. It is not 
necessary to have a pan with a dis- 
tinct size of perforations to produce 
each size of shot demanded. Holes 
of a given size can be made to yield 
shot of several different sizes by mak- 
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ing the layer of scum on the bottom 
of the pan thinner or thicker, or by 
altering the temperature of the lead 
alloy. The holes are punched by 
hand. At the same time it is not 
possible to make all the shot in a given 
batch of exactly the same size. 

No. 4 shot, for instance, are made 
with a pan that has holes measuring 
4-1ooths of an inch in diameter. 
Three-quarters of them will be of the 
right size, but from 15 to 25 per cent. 
will be smaller or bigger than No. 4. 

Another fact to be considered is 
that brands of lead differ. All of 
them will not make shot of the same 
sizes for holes of given sizes. The 
operator is obliged to get over the dif- 
ficulty by suitably adjusting the tem- 
perature of his metal and the thickness 
of the scum at bottom. 

The best time to make shot is when 
the iron sides of the tower are whit- 
ened on the interior with frost. In 
warm weather leaden drops do not 
cool fast enough, so that they are 
flattened when they strike the water 
below. Not long ago a visitor came 
to see how shot was made at the tower 
described. Showers of the little 
globules were falling down the shaft. 

Standing near the bottom, he thrust 
his hand out to feel the leaden rain. 
The foreman grabbed his arm quickly 
enough to prevent him from being 
seriously injured. Dropping from 
such a height the shot would have 
quickly riddled his hand. From the 
bottom of the well endless chains of 
little buckets dip up the new-made 
shot and carry them to a floor above, 
where they are poured upon an in- 
clined table of heated iron. As they 
roll across this table they are dried by 
the heat, and at the other end of it 
they fall into great bins. 

There they remain until they are 
ready to pass through certain further 
processes which are required to pre- 
pare them for market. On coming 
out of the bins they go into a revolv- 
ing cylinder covered with wire cloth. 
Friction in this contrivance removes 
from them all corrosion and dirt. 


Then they are conveyed by machinery 
to a series of wide boards arranged 
like steps, the difference in elevation 
between each two being slight. The 
first and highest board is slanted suf- 
ficiently to set the shot rolling to the 
end of the steps. The other boards 
are horizontal. 

Now, between each two of the step- 
like boards there is a space as wide as 
three or four fingers. The perfectly 
spherical shot jump clear across these 
places, but the imperfect ones do not 
roll sufficiently well to make the leaps. 

Falling out, they are rejected. 
Those which pass the ordeal and jump 
all of the spaces are perfect shot, and 
are deemed acceptable without further 
test. ‘The bad ones are oi all shapes. 

Finally, the little pellets are put 
through a series of revolving sieves 
with different sized holes, by which 
they are automatically sorted into all 
the different sizes known to the 
sportsman. ‘Then it only remains to 
pack them in bags and send them to 
market. Before being sorted by the 
sieves, however, they are put into the 
machine which tumbles them around 
with plumbago, otherwise known as 
black lead or graphite—the stuff that 
is used to make pencils. Thus they 
get a coating of plumbago, which 
gives them their beautiful shine. 


REPAIRING BROKEN OCEAN CABLES 
How the Fault /s Located........ N. 0. Times=Democrat 


It has always been a matter of 
speculation and wonder to most 
people as to how a marine cable, once 
broken in mid-ocean, is ever got to- 
gether again. The explanation is this: 
First, it must be known that the cable 
practically rests everywhere on the 
bottom of the sea. There are places 
where sudden deep places, coming be- 
tween shallow ones, will cause the 
cable to make a span, as over a ra- 
vine or gully. In other places the 
ocean is so deep that the cable finds 
its specific gravity somewhere in mid- 
water, so to speak. In that case it 
rests firmly as if were on solid ground. 

When a break occurs, the first step, 
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of course, is to accurately locate its 
position. Aconductor such asa cable 
offers a certain amount of obstruction 
or ‘‘ resistance” to the passage of an 
electric current. Apparatus has been 
devised for the measuring of this ‘‘re- 
sistance.” The unit of resistance is 
called an ohm. Theresistance of the 
average cable is, roughly speaking, 
three ohms per nautical mile. Re- 
sistance practically ceases at the point 
where the conductors make considera- 
ble contact with the water. There- 
fore, if when measuring to locate a 
break it be found that the measuring 
apparatus indicates a resistance of 
goo ohms, the position of the fault 
will be found 300 miles from shore. 

With this information the captain 
of the repairing ship is able to deter- 
mine by his charts of the course of 
the cable, the latitude and longitude 
of the spot where the break oc- 
curred, and can proceed with cer- 
tainty to effectthe repair. When the 
approximate neighborhood of the 
break is reached a grapnel is drop- 
ped overboard and the vessel steams 
slowly in a course at right angles to 
the run of the cable. 

On the deck of the ship there is a 
machine called a dynometer, which, 
as its name implies, is used to meas- 
ure resistance. The rope securing 
the grapnel passes underthis. If the 
dynometer records a steady increase 
of strain it indicates that the grapnel 
has caught the cable. If, on the 
other hand, the resistance varies from 
nothing to tons and from tons to 
nothing again, it is known that the 
grapnel is only engaging rocks or 
other projections of an uneven bottom. 
It is frequently necessary to drag 
over such a ground several times be- 
fore the cable can be secured. 

Having secured one end of a parted 
cable the vessel moors it to a buoy 
and proceeds to search for the other 
end. When both ends are brought 
together on deck the electrician holds 
communication with the shore on both 
sides to make sure that there are no 
other defective places and that the 
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cable is perfect in both directions. 
This having been satisfactorily deter- 
mined all that remains is to splice the 
ends together and drop the cable once 
more back into the depths of the sea. 


CONSTRUCTING ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS 
Charles M. Lungren.... ...... Popular Science Monthly 


The feature of the World’s Fair 
which commanded the most interest of 
any of those in which light plays a 
prominent part was probably the 
electric fountains. Fountains of this 
character have been features of a 
number of exhibitions since 1884, 
when the first one, designed by Sir 
Francis Bolton, but the fountains at 
Chicago were upon a much greater 
scale than any heretofore attempted. 

The principle of operation is that of 
throwing a powerful beam of light 
from below upward along the axis of 
the water jet, the Jamps being placed 
in a chamber under the fountain pro- 
vided with a transparent roof. Color 
effects are produced by interposition 
of glass screens. In these fountains, 
which rise from basins sixty feet in 
diameter, the underground chamber 
is built upon piling. The piling is of 
unequal length, the shorter piles sup- 
porting the floor structure, and the 
longer, which project through and are 
seen as pillars in the room, the roof. 
The water nozzles are grouped to 
form nineteen composite jets, and as 
many powerful reflectors are arranged 
to throw a beam of light along the 
axis of each group. It is estimated 
that the beam of these powerful 
lights has a luminous intensity of two 
hundred and fifty thousand candles. 

The size of the fountains may be 
appreciated by the fact that they re- 
quired a twenty-four inch supply main 
conveying water at a hundred pounds 
pressure, and had a consumption of 
nearly twenty-one million gallons per 
twenty-four hours. The central jet 
or grand geyser formed by a two-inch 
stream rose to a height of a hundred 
and fifty feet. The color screens 
were in the shape of fan blades ar- 
ranged to rotate horizontally. 























HOW THE THRIFTLESS WIFE REFORMED * 





Two pedlars, one of olives, the 
other of almanacs, had homes side 
by side. 

The olive pedlar had a tidy, care- 
ful wife, and, even when times were 
hard and trade dull, lived comforta- 
bly and got on in the world. 

The vender of almanacs had a 
stupid, listless wife, to whom he of- 
ten held up her industrious neighbor 
as an example worthy of her imita- 
tion. The slothful wife soon grew 
tired of having her neighbor's good 
traits and wise doings set forth for 
her edification, and finally came to 
hate to hear her name or ever to 
even see her face. 

Things had gone on in this way 
for a long time, when a year of un- 
usual hardship came to both families. 

All Chinese who expect to retain 
the esteem of their acquaintances, 
pay their debts at the end of the 
year. But this year the olive pedlar 
found his debts greater than his 
means of payment. 

After vainly seeking some honest 
way of meeting his obligations, he 
came on the last day of the year and 
told his wife of his pecuniary embar- 
wassments, saying that they must 
meet poverty and disgrace as best 
ithey could. 

The thrifty wife at once brought 
out a great store of pickled olives, 
telling her husband to go and sell 
them quickly and pay his debts. He 
asked her where she got all these 
olives, and she replied that she had 
every day taken a few green olives 
from his baskets, before he started 
on his daily rounds, and had care- 
fully preserved them so that they 
might have something that would 
bring them money in a time of need. 

As olives, like wine, improve by 





* By Adele M. Fielde, in Chinese Nights’ 
Entertainments. Forty stories told by al- 
mond-eyed folk. Illustrated by Japanese 
artists. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


age, and as they bring their highest 
price at New Year, the pedlar was, 
by the sale of the pickled olives, en- 
abled to pay all his debts, and to 
retain the capital and the credit 
wherewith to carry on his business 
during the following year. 

The vender of almanacs had also 
lost money during the year, and on 
its last day found himself in debt; 
but his wife had no comfort to offer 
him, and he began the new year poorer 
and more wretched than ever. 

When he heard how his neighbor’s 
wife had come to her husband's 
rescue with her pickled olives, he 
again reminded his own wife of her 
habitual uselessness, and lamented 
that he had not, like his neighbor, 
a real helpmate in his house. 

His wife thereupon silently deter- 
mined to reform, and set herself to 
surprise her husband by her economy 
and shrewdness. So when at the end 
of the next year he told her that he was 
in debt, and without means of pay- 
ment, she went into her room and 
brought out several full bags which 
she threw down at her husband’s feet, 
telling him never again to call her a 
thriftless wife. 

In great astonishment he opened 
the bags, and poured out a heap of 
almanacs on the floor of the room for 
the year that was ending. 

He asked where she got all these, 
and she said she had done as her 
neighbor did with the olives; she had 
taken a few almanacs daily from his 
pack, and secretly stored them up 
carefully in a closet, for him to sell 
at the end of the year. 

Of course the books were then un- 
salable, and the poor pvedlar lost all 
that he had paid for them; while 
his stupid wife concluded that, hav- 
ing imitated her lauded neighbor and 
got nothing but blame for it, she 
would hereafter take no further trou- 
ble to please her exacting husband. 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES 


FAITH AND REASON 
Frances R. Havergal..(Randolph & Co.)..Compensation 
Reason unstrings the harp to see 
Wherein the music dwells; 
Faith pours a hallelujah song, 
And heavenly rapture swells. 
While Reason strives to count the drops 
That lave our narrow strand, 
Faith launches o’er the mighty deep 
To seek a better land. 


One is the foot that slowly treads 
Where darkling mists enshroud ; 
The other is the wing that cleaves 
Each heaven-obscuring cloud ; 
Reason, the eye which sees but that 
On which its glance is cast ; 
Faith is the thought that blends in one 
The Future and the Past. 


In hours of darkness Reason waits, 
Like those in days of yore, 

Who rose not from their night-bound place 
On dark Egyptian shore. 

But Faith more firmly clasps the hand 
That led her all the day, 

And when the wished-for morning dawns, 
Is farther on her way. 


By Reason’s alchemy in vain 
Is golden treasure planned ; 

Faith meekly takes a priceless crown 
Won by no mortal hand. 

While Reason is the laboring oar, 
That smites the wrathful seas, 

Faith is the snowy sail spread out 
To catch the freshening breeze. 


Reason, the telescope that scans 
A universe of light ; 
But Faith, the angel who may dwell 
Among those regions bright. 
Reason, a lonely towering elm, 
May fall before the blast; 
Faith, like the ivy on the rock, 
Is safe in clinging fast. 


While Reason, like a Levite, waits 
Where priest and people meet, 
Faith, by ‘‘a newand living way,” 
Hath gained the mercy-seat. 
While Reason but returns to tell 

That this is not our rest, 


Faith, like a weary dove, hath sought 
A gracious Saviour'’s breast. 


Yet doth are surely precious gifts 
From Him who leads us home ; 

Though in the wilds Himself hath trod 
A little while we roam. 

And linked within the soul that knows 
A living, loving Lord, 

Faith strikes the keynote, Reason then 
Fills up the full-toned chord. 


Faith is the upward-pointing spire 
O’er life’s great temple springing, 
From which the chimes of love float forth 
Celestially ringing ; 
While Reason stands below upon 
The consecrated ground, 
And, like a mighty buttress, clasps 
The wide foundation round. 


Faith is the bride that stands enrobed 
In white and pure array ; 

Reason, the handmaid who may share 
The gladness of the day. 

Faith leads the way, and Reason iearns 
To follow in her train, 

Till, step by step, the goal is reached, 
And death is glorious gain. 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
Ellen P. Allerton...(Alden)...Annabel and Other Poems 
Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and with daily prayer. 
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Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers and happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 


Beautiful twilight at set of sun, 
Beautiful goal with race well won, 
Beautiful rest, with work well done. 


Beautiful graves where grasses creep, 
Where brown leaves fall, and drifts lie deep 
Over worn-out hands—oh, beautiful sleep! 


ON THE RIO GRANDE 
Death of the Sentinel......... San Francisco Argonaut 
We chased the wild guerrillas 
Through chaparral and glade, 
And they fell beneath the sabres 
Of the fearless Tenth Brigade ; 
Then faint with wounds and parched 
with thirst, 
We pitched our tents that day, 
And it was on the sandy 
Banks of the Rio Grande 
Where we lay. 


Up spoke our gallant leader, 
Astride his fretful roan, 
‘* Sleep ye who can, my comrades, 
I’ll watch the camp alone ; 
A restless spirit in my brain 
Keeps sleep and rest at bay,” 
And it was on the sandy 
Banks of the Rio Grande 
Where we lay. 


Allin the misty moonlight 
I saw him come and go, 
With his long Kentucky rifle 
Across the saddle-bow ; 
And he hummed a tender love-tune, 
A ballad blithe as May. 
And it was on the sandy 
Banks of the Rio Grande 
Where we lay. 


The dew was on the flowers, 
The air was full of June, 
And the river on the shallows 
Made music to the moon, 
While around our still encampment 
prowled 
Wild beasts in search of prey. 
And it was on the sandy 
Banks of the Rio Grande 
Where we lay. 


A rustle in the coppice, 
A shadow on the grass! 


Is that a friend, O sentinel, 
That you should let him pass? 
Then sharp, quick crack of a rifle broke 
On the air and died away. 
And it was on the sandy 
Banks of the Rio Grande 
Where we lay. 


The drummer beat reveille, 
The startled war-horse neighed, 
And our leader, reeling in his seat, 
Tugged at his trusty blade, 
Rose in his stirrups once, and then— 
We heard the bugles play. 
And it was on the sandy 
Banks of the Rio Grande 
Where we lay. 


And Leavenworth was dying, 
His head upon my knee ; 
Take these,” he faintly said, ‘* toone 
Who long will wait for me! 
And tell her ” "twas a tress of hair 
And a three-year-old bouquet. 
And it was on the sandy 
Banks of the Rio Grande 
Where we lay. 





We wrapped him in our colors— 
The red, and white, and blue— 
Oh, we wrapped him in our colors, 
That tender soul and true! 
And more than one bronzed hero wept 
Like a little child that day, 
As we buried him on the sandy 
Banks of the Rio Grande, 
Where we lay. 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM 


Charles Kingsley..(Macmillan & Co.)..Collected Poems 


When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green, 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away; 

Young love must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown, 
And every sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 
Creep home and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among; 
God grant you find a face there 
You loved when you were young. 
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HOW DUIFIAS WRITES HIS PLAYS 
Henry Haynie......cceceese.ce . eBoston Sunday Herald 


Dumas does not seek isolation or 
silence, as do those authors in whom 
feeble inspiration disappears with the 
least distraction produced by pressure 
of outside things. 

At Puys, near Dieppe, where he 
composed Denise, his workroom ad- 
joined the parlor where his two 
daughters played the piano all day 
long; he heard the music while he 
wrote, and it was this same accidental 
circumstance that gave him the idea 
of having the sound of the piano 
heard by the public before the rising 
of the curtain on the first act of that 
play. It was also at Puys that it 
often happened him to be interrupted 
in the midst of his work by a friend. 
He would sit down to work at his 
table; by eight o’clock his friend 
Arago would come and call him te a 
game of billiards. He left his piece, 
went to make several carroms, then 
returned to his manuscript, and re- 
sumed his writing at the precise place 
where he had been interrupted. And 
he never braces himself up to work 
by artificial means, such as coffee or 
spirits of any kind. 

Like his father, the souvenir of 
whom he likes to invoke, Dumas 
does not write a scenario, pretending 
that the spirit is uselessly spent during 
the composition of a scenario. When 
he takes up the pen it is to write the 
play in definite form, but he does not 
arrive at that point without knowing 
what he wants and what he is going 
todo. Hecarries the subjects of his 
plays within his mind for a long time 
and every side of which is examined 
by him. They usually contain some 
moral or social problem. After this 
incubation he begins to write. He 
has, he told us, a critical moment for 
execution. Ordinarily the execution 
is extremely rapid. 

One of his plays, Monsieur Alphonse, 


was written in seventeen days, the 
Visite de Noces in eight days, Prin- 
cesse Georges in three weeks, and 
L’Etrangere in one month. He often 
sets to work in obedience to the 
pressing solicitation of a manager 
who exclaims: ‘‘I must absolutely have 
the play of which you have spoken to 
me.” Then Dumas sometimes replies 
to this demand with his mixture of 
good nature and irony: ‘‘ My dear 
friend, I will begin the piece instantly, 
and it will be a great success.” This 
was what happened apropos of Mon- 
sieur Alphonse, the subject of which 
had been in his head for seven years, 
he only had to write it out, practically 
merely to dictate it to himself. 

We may remark that while these 
few facts simply prove great rapidity 
of execution, the conception of the 
play, the fixing of the characters and 
all the events require not days and 
weeks, but months and years. M. 
Dumas improvises really nothing but 
the form—that is to say, the dialogue. 
And again, this more or less great 
rapidity depends very much on the 
subjects. Where passion dominates, 
the execution is prompt; when it is a 
question of morals, characters or 
psychology it is less easy. He lin- 
gered over the Demi Monde eleven 
months, working penin hand seven or 
eight hours daily. It took him two 
months to write the second act. In 
revenge, and the opposition is very 
striking, the second act of the Dame 
aux Camelias was written between 
noon and 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The manuscripts, which he kindly 
showed to us, are an interesting con- 
firmation of what he had told us of 
his manner of working. We have 
never seen such neat manuscripts. 
That of the ‘‘Dame aux Camelias” is 
written on two packets of large sheets 
of different sizes. M. Dumas wasso 
hurried that he did not have time to 
choose his paper, and took whatever 
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he could get hold of. Hecovered the 
paper with a firm, regular writing 
where the eye vainly seeks the disor- 
ders of improvisation. Whole pages 
succeed each other without a single 
erasure. For that matter, Dumas has 
a horror of erasures, spots, additions 
and corrections. We showed hima 
page detached from the manuscripts 
of Sardou, cut up by a thousand cor- 
rections in every sense, and which re- 
sembles an obscure brush heap. M. 
Dumas was astonished and could not 
understand how one could make any- 
thing out of such writing. 

If we insist on these graphic docu- 
ments, it is because we do not consider 
them as simple curiosities only good 
for amateurs, but discern in them the 
material trace of two different inspira- 
tions. One, that of Dumas, is im- 
pulsive, andin a way explosive; it is 
the cannon ball which traverses the 
atmosphere. The other, that of Sar- 
dou, is reflective, made by an activity 
which returns ceaselessly on it8elf to 
examine, correct and modify itself. 
As for the deductions that one can 
draw from the characters of the writ- 
ing we do not insist, being altogether 
incompetent, and we pass it over to 
the graphologues. 

But as Dumas is rapid in writing 
the dialogue of a piece, so has he 
great need of time and reflection to 
fabricate it. There is ina play, as 
simple as it may be, a certain number 
of incidents to find which, acting one 
on the other like springs, make the 
situation move. Example: It is a 
question of arranging so that such a 
personage who is not acquainted with 
such another one shall meet the latter 
in his own salon, and it must be ex- 
plained how and why he is there. 

Another example, still more com- 
plicated: Suppose that this personage 
has had an adventure witha lady, and 
the development of the piece requires 
that he shall make a confession of this 
to athird person whom he does not 
know. We do not invent this exam- 
ple; it is areal one taken from a play 
by Dumas. In it the personage in 
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question isnamed Pinguet; he is clerk 
to a notary, and has had an adventure 
at a masked ball with Francillon. It 
is understood what ingeniousness of 
mind is necessary to lead to such in- 
cidents, render them possible, and 
have them admitted by the public. 
Indeed a great deal of well-trained 
imagination is necessary. 

Now Dumas declared to us at differ- 
ent times that he had no imagination, 
and that he experiences a great diffi- 
culty in finding ways. ‘hus, when 
he composed Francillon he remained 
five weeks on that incident struggling 
against this difficulty and finding noth- 
ing. Hecould not imagine a pretext 
for making Pinguet speak; the piece 
rested in suspense while Pinguet was 
in the hall waiting to be called in. 
This situation, which Dumas suc- 
ceeded in handling with cleverness 
and a delicate, firm grasp of the con- 
ventions of the situation and the 
naturalness of the characters, occurs 
in The Marriage Spectre. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC IN MEDICINE 
Dr. Charles H. MerZecceseeseccsesesereses Lancet-Clinic 


That music is deserving of a place 
in our materia medica we cannot 
deny. Yet music has her own ma- 
teria medica, and it has been said 
that while there may not be much 
music in medicine, there is a great 
deal of medicine in music. 

There is but one universal language 
that is expressive of the ideas, feel- 
ings, and sentiments common to all 
mankind, and that is music. It binds 
us to every created thing. Aside 
from its value as an art, it is, and has 
always been, one of the greatest civ- 
ilizing agents. It has gone hand 
in hand with religious and tradi- 
tional beliefs. We cannot cite a na- 
tion that has not had its religion, nor 
can we cite one without its music. 
We are told that David played before 
Saul, and that he drove away the evil 
spirit, and from the beginning to the 
end the Scriptures dwell upon the 
powers of music. 

What art, save music, follows man 
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into the depths of misery and insan- 
ity? When the consciousness of the 
individual’s danger for the first time 
dawns upon him, and the terror and 
agony of the moment stuns him; 
when every hour he realizes that he 
is unequal to the conflict of master- 
ing himself—nothing soothes and 
comforts him as do the strains of 
sweet music that seem to promise 
calm to his weary heart. In our 
hospitals for the insane we find pa- 
tients, lost to every other sense and 
emotion, performing quartets and 
quintets to a degree of perfection 
that rivals professional musicians. I 
believe that every one who has had 
occasion to observe the fact will ac- 
knowledge that music is a powerful 
agent in our insane hospitals, and that 
when all other means of quieting 
fail, patients will often yield to music. 

The beneficial influence. of music 
over the sick is not a fancied one. 
Its influence upon the nervous organ- 
ization and the temperament of man 
has not been sufficiently studied by 
medical men of the present day. The 
reason why we do not attach sufficient 
importance to it as a means of com- 
bating crime and disease, and the 
consequent effects of heredity, is that 
we do not recognize in music an an- 
odyne, a nerve soother, and also the 
means that may be used to elevate 
the general moral, social and phys- 
ical standing. Of course, as with 
every other agent, the beneficial re- 
sults are largely governed by the age, 
sex and temperament of the indi- 
vidual, and by the character of the 
music, to meet the need. 

‘‘From the moment that the little 
infant is lulled to sweet sleep by its 
mother’s song, through childhood’s 
happy hours and the time when love’s 
impulse finds its first expression in 
song, to the time when night is about 
to close in upon our earthly career, 
music is with us, and we part with it 
then only to take up the unfinished 
strain in the great beyond, where, we 
are told, there is one grand, eternal 
song of praise.” 
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The relation between music and 
medicine is not difficult to trace, but 
any attempt at comprehensiveness in 
such a subject would be impossible. 
From anatomy we learn of the won- 
derful structure of the human ear ; 
of the three thousand extremely mi- 
nute fibers that are the termination 
of the acoustic nerve ; Cortes fibers 
lining the membranous part of the 
diaphragm, each tuned for a particu- 
lar note as if it was a small resonator. 
When the vibrations of any particular 
note reach these fibers, through the 
intervention of the stirrup bone and 
the fluids, only one fiber or set of 
fibers vibrates in unison with this 
note, and is deaf to allothers. These 
little microscopic fibers analyze the 
most complex tones, and reveal their 
constituents. Music pervades all na- 
ture. The successive auricular and 
ventricular contraction and period of 
relaxation comprise what we are 
pleased to term the rhythm of the 
heart. There is also a rhythmic ac- 
tion of the lungs which is mysterious, 
and hints of much that is unknown. 

Perhaps one of the ablest authors 
upon this particular subject is Dr. 
Chomet. He claims that there isa 
musical or sonorous fluid similar to 
electricity, light, and heat, and that 
this fluid impregnates almost all 
bodies, and that it is developed by 
friction, blows, or chemical decompo- 
sition. The power of music over the 
animal creation is well known. The 
allusion to King Saul’s troubled spirit 
might be followed by mention of the 
fall of the walls of Jericho, and the 
order of Elijah to blow trumpets when 
he called down the Spirit of God. 

It will not be out of place, perhaps, 
to cite a few instances of the effects 
of music upon different individuals. 
Gretry said that it made his heart 
really beat faster. Berlioz’s whole 
being vibrated when listening to 
music, expressing it as he does: ‘‘My 
blood circulates more quickly, and 
my pulse beats faster.” It is said 
that the English army, after partial 
defeat at Quebec in 1768, turned and 
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was led to victory by the music of the 
Scotch pipers. A German historian 
declares that the “Marseillaise’”’ caused 
the loss of fifty thousand German 
soldiers. It is said that Mehlbrau 
was thrown into convulsions upon 
hearing ‘‘Beethoven’s Symphony” for 
the first time. Rousseau relates the 
case of a woman who was thrown into 
violent laughter when hearing music. 
Paulinus tells of aman who invariably 
vomited when listening to music. 

The general character of ancient 
music is too little known to admit of 
attaching much importance to the 
reports of early writers. As early a 
writer as Bagliri says that ‘‘if physical 
exercise, such as walking, be impos- 
sible, let the patient sing or speak 
freely.’’ Incredible as it may seem, 
Bonnet mentions cases of gout being 
cured by singing. Lourages relates 
the case of a man suffering from an 
intermittent fever, whose depression 
could be relieved only by the sounds 
ofadrum. Roger has recommended 
music as a cure for phthisis. Vol- 
taire’s Jon mot, that the opera was 
designed to promote digestion, would 
seem to be supported by the common 
custom of having music rendered 
during meals. The records of the 
Academy of Sciences are filled with 
reports of seemingly incredible cures 
effected by the aid of music. 

An illustrious musician and com- 
poser was attacked with fever which 
constantly increased in violence. On 
the seventh day he lapsed into a vio- 
lent delirium, accompanied by cries 
and tears, and by expressions of terror 
and lack of sleep. One day he asked 
for music, and, with many misgivings, 
the physician consented. As soon as 
the patient heard the sweet strains he 
became calm, his eyes assumed a quiet 
expression and all convulsions ceased. 
While the music continued he shed 
tears of joy and the fever left him; 
but no sooner had the music ceased 
than he relapsed into his former con- 
dition. Music was therefore con- 
tinued, and after this treatment for 
several days the patient became well.” 
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Dr. Chomet says that he witnessed 
a case of a physician suffering from 
an apoplectic attack. He was the 
first to prescribe for him, but the 
medicine had no effect. Half of the 
patient’s body was paralyzed, and it 
was with difficulty that he spoke. 
Aftersome little improvement he asked 
for the privilege of hearing some 
music, having all his life been fond of 
that art. His request was granted, 
and with great benefit. What one of 
us, when tossing feverish and sleepless, 
has not been quieted and refreshed by 
some favorite strain of sweetest music? 


PAINTING A YOSEMITE PANORAIIA 
GO. BD CR isdn senso. cnsceseed Overland Monthly 


Cycloramas cost money, and to 
paint Yosemite upon a scale of fifty 
feet in width by nearly four hundred 
feet in length meant the outlay of a 
small fortune—more especially if the 
work was to be of excellence suffi- 
cient to make it of any value as an 
artistic production. 

Unavoidable circumstances made 
it impossible for me to engage in an 
enterprise of such magnitude for 
nearly ten years after having first 
seen this sublime sight. However, 
the year 1892 saw the formation of 
a company of gentlemen, thoroughly 
impressed with the feasibility of the 
idea, and willing to push it to com- 
pletion in accordance with the 
designs I had formulated. All the 
formalities of organization, etc., 
having been gone through with, the 
second day of September, 1892, 
found me upon the road to my old 
home in Yosemite. 

My last visit to this point had been 
made in August, 1887. Now, early 
in September, with full equipment 
for a long siege of sketching, a camp 
was made in the little flat where I 
had in 1883 first sat down in a 
despondent mood at having passed 
unnoticed the old Inspiration Point. 
This flat is entirely surrounded and 
shut in by a dense and tall growth, 
mainly of fir, and was on three sides 
in the very heart of the Sierra forest, 
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albeit that upon its north side it was 
less than one-fifth of a mile from the 
edge of the valley, or not over ten 
minutes’ walk at farthest, A great 
bed of fir boughs fully a foot deep 
was made, and upon this our heavy 
rolls of blankets, were spread. Of 
blankets we had great store, for here, 
at an altitude of between seven and 
eight thousand feet above the sea, 
the nights are always very cold, and 
almost always frosty after August. 
Our limited cooking was done over a 
camp fire, and for this we had plenty 
of fallen timber lying about. 

The solemnity of the long nights 
spent under the canopy of the 
heavens alone, when the sky is only 
less black than the great tree phan- 
toms which rise up like giant sentinels 
on all sides, the ‘‘ eager and nipping 
air” that is all around, the steady 
and brilliant light of the stars over- 
head, give a sense of strangeness 
and loneliness. 

I would lie for hours in the night 
and gaze up and around at the sky, 
the stars, and the great firs. There 
was not a breath of air. A continual 
prowling was going on around our 
camp by some kind or kinds of wild 
animals, and this continued to in- 
crease to such an extent that finally 
we kept great fires going all night on 
our camp-ground and then felt more 
secure. The hoot of owls was the 
only uttered sound heard in the night 
here, and both by day and night the 
stillness was awful. 

My sketching was finally completed, 
and upon the last evening of my 
stay in camp I went out on the point 
to enjoy a last look at sunset. 

The valley depths were enshrouded 
in the gloom of night, scarcely any 
of the details of the valley below 
were perceptible. Out of their deep 
blue-purple shades rose the El Capitan 
and Cathedral Rocks, of a lighter 
and warmer purple, growing into a 
pale rose-violet at their summits. 
The distance was a palpitating mass 
of cold bluish-gray tints, surmounted 
by a paler rose tone of great beauty. 
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The sky was a perfectly clear and 
cloudless field of cool blue, inclining 
to gray. The effect of the whole 
was supremely grand ; the mountains 
coming up out of the night to reflect 
back the rose glow of the setting 
sun, while the Bridal Veil Fall swayed 
and played about, of a brighter violet 
hue. It was a most grand and 
gorgeous sight, and its impression 
will remain with me unfading. 

Having secured all the necessary 
material, a few days later I left 
the Yosemite. Upon arriving in San 
Francisco, our first energies were 
bent upon securing a proper building 
in which to carry out the design. 
After some delay, the panorama 
building at the corner of Tenth and 
Market streets was obtained. 

The canvas was finally secured, and 
is of a serviceable and strong quality 
of cotton sail-duck. It is, for the 
greater part, made up in strips of ten 
feet wide and fifty feet long, with a 
strong reinforce of canvas a foot in 
width turned over at the top and 
hemmed down. At intervals of one 
foot brass grommets, or ‘‘eyes,” are 
inserted all along the upper edge, and 
through these are driven the nails 
which secure the cloth to its support 
above, or “jack stay,” as a sailor 
would term it. The canvas is again 
nailed at intervals between these eyes, 
and the need of nicety and care in 
this operation will readily be under- 
stood, when the reader is informed 
that this cloth weighed when deliv- 
ered to us ‘‘in the white,” or before 
any painting was done upon it, two 
tons. We have, at this time, used 
nearly three tons of color upon it, 
and this five tons weight depends en- 
tirely upon these nails for its support. 

The canvas took us a week to 
stretch and hang, and its dimensions 
are fifty feet in width, or height, and 
380 feet in length. Cotton was 
chosen in preference to linen, because 
of its greater insensibility to atmos- 
pheric changes; linen shrinking or 
stretching greatly, in proportion as 
the weather is moist or dry. 
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After the long and tedious job of 
sizing and ground coloring was laid 
came the nice affair of transcribing 
the design in outline. It is possible, 
and very profitable as well as accurate, 
to use the magic lantern in this oper- 
ation, and thus save a great amount 
of perplexing labor, but not having 
the proper appliances among us, this 
had to be abandoned, and the old- 
time method of laying off the work in 
squares returned to. 

The panorama is laid out in eight 
sections, and each section is again sub- 
divided into lesser spaces of three feet 
square. ‘There were nearly two thou- 
sand of such squares needed to com- 
plete the design. The plan was first 
drawn on a scale of one inch to three 
feet, and each of the lesser squares 
numbered. The outlines found in the 
lesser squares were to be repeated as 
accurately as possible in the larger 
squares of the corresponding number. 
As a consequence, when all the corre- 
sponding lines were found in the large 
squares upon the great canvas that 
had been previously carefully drawn 
and corrected upon the lesser paper 
diagram, a complete tracing of the 
leading outlines of the Yosemite Val- 
ley, as seen from the point chosen to 
illustrate, was discovered drawn with 
almost photographic accuracy. The 
charcoal lines were secured by going 
over them with a dark oil paint, to 
guard against erasure, after which the 
real coloring was begun. 

First a blue coloring was laid all 
around the top of the canvas for 
about ten feet in width, and then rude 
mixtures, partly to meet the color of 
the objects as they appear in nature, 
were laid on. After this dead color- 
ing was finished, came the real and 
earnest work of carrying the resem- 
blance as close to the key of nature 
as the artists could accomplish 

In working before so large a 
space it is necessary to have con- 
venient and safe stagings. On the 
ground of our building is laid 
a track, having a gauge of some 
nine feet, and upon _ street-car 


trucks is built a staging of some forty 
feet in height, having platforms so ar- 
ranged as not to place each other in 
shadow, and at convenient intervals 
apart for working from the top to the 
bottom of the canvas. 

There are two such traveling skel- 
eton towers at present in use with us, 
one of them moving upon six trucks, 
and having a length of some seventy- 
five feet, and built in a curve, to meet 
the curving of the track, having its 
platforms, of some ten feet square, 
arranged in a series of great steps 
above each other. The second one 
is smaller and lighter, and has a series 
of platforms arranged on alternate 
sides of a pyramidal structure. A 
third ‘‘car” is also pyramidal in form, 
and has but one movable platform, 
rising or lowering along its sharply 
inclined plane by a tackle and a 
counterweight, the whole being oper- 
‘ated on the elevator principle. 

The artist using this car can raise 
and lower himself at will, with but 
little effort. The whole designing of 
the three cars was mainly done by 
Mr. Ashley, and as painting devices 
for panoramic work, they are unique. 

The labor upon the Yosemite Pan- 
orama is also severer than that upon 
most undertakings of this nature; for 
usually the designing and drawing, 
of battle pieces especially, does not 
extend farther than half the height of 
the canvas, the balance being usually 
devoted to sky of the simplest tints 
and character; whereas, upon the 
Yosemite the entire canvas being por- 
traiture to within some nine feet of 
the top, the detail painting is enor- 


‘mous. Mostof the great leading por- 


trait lines, lights, and shadows, are 
reproduced with a faithfulness and 
accuracy that is surprising. 

All of the large masses of granite in 
the foreground are portrait studies as 
well. This portion of the work is 
very difficult, for the painted granite 
must match the real Yosemite mate- 
rial with a nicety which, if possible, 
shall make the painted not distin- 
guishable from the real material. 
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TRIAL 1% A TEXAS COURT-HOUSE 
In the Prisoner's Defense....... New Orleans Picayune 


The little Texas court-house was 
packed. Looking out of its many- 
paned windows across the dusty square 
one could see the atmosphere quiver- 
ing under the August sun. There 
was scarcely a breath of breeze. It 
was an airand sky under which racers, 
nervous animals, break records. 
Coupled with this atmospheric condi- 
tion there was that indescribable ner- 
vous tension apparent in the crowd 
that betokens intensest interest in 
some human concern. The young 
prisoner was on trial for his life. 

The evidence had all been heard. 
The State’s attorney had just taken 
his seat after a most incisive state- 
ment of the evidence wherein he had 
demonstrated the utter failure of the 
prisoner’s theory of self-defense. The 
prisoner was a stranger in the county. 
The deceased had long resided there, 
though few knew him, and many 
shrugged their shoulders when he and 
his were mentioned, for their reputa- 
tion was not the best, though no one 
could point to any particular act. 

The counsel for the prisoner was a 
stranger, too, known only by reputa- 
tion to the judge and the bar, and 
that reputation was one of great 
ability, perfect integrity and a marvel- 
ous knack of ‘‘snatching verdicts ”’ 
each time by some new turn. This 
gaunt, yet graceful, gray-headed man 
arose, seemingly without looking at 
the jury, though each man felt he was 
under the power of that wide-open 
gray eye. After bowing to the judge 
and saying a few almost inaudible 
words of courtesy to his honor, he 
turned to the prisoner and said: 

‘*You must die, John—die by 
hanging. It will be for no fault of 
yours, by no fault of the judge or of 
his jury, or of the good people of the 
county; neither will it be any fault of 
the law. The law of Texas is all right, 


though you die innocent. The law, 
though its machinery may sometimes 
expose perjury, can’t always prevent 
the false swearing of witnesses. Judges 
and juries have not the power, though 
they sometimes exercise the authority, 
of Almighty God. They couldn’t look 
down into the souls of those perjured 
witnesses and see the malice, hate and 
private purpose that colored and 
twisted all the facts. We can’t help 
itnow. You must die as you have 
lived, a brave man. I don’t need to 
tell you that. 

‘* The woman who bore you, three 
months before you saw the light of 
heaven, carried in her arms from one 
of the bloodiest fields of the late war 
the bleeding, senseless form of your 
father, while shot and_ shell still 
shrieked and the groans of the dying 
filled the air. And your father, 
whose maimed body we laid to rest 
last week was not matched in all this 
land. These trusted you, and their 
blood can betray no trust. The only 
message he sent you was, ‘Tell him 
we believe in him.’ We will lay you 
beside them. Ina few days this old 
white head will be laid next to you. I'll 
not be ashamed to be buried soon beside 
you, John. Youare so like the other 
John that I see the visions of happy 
boyhood while gazing into the same 
true eyes—confused with these is the 
pride I’ve taken in my friend’s boy. 
While we lay these bodies in the church- 
yard over the mountain we'll appeal 
this case. We'll try it all over again 
up yonder.” 

Then in a few of the boldest and 
grandest figures he sketched his idea 
of a trial in Haven where, ‘‘In that 
Glorious Presence the false witness is 
dumb, and the Inerrant Judge needs 
not the aid of counsel or of juries.” 

Then he pictured in low, vibrating 
tones the eagerness with which the 
mother, and the calm confidence with 
which the father awaited Heaven’s 
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verdict, the quick rush, the entranc- 
ing, soul-satisfying embrace of both 
at the words, ‘‘not guilty.” Then, 
taking up both hands of the prisoner, 
he looked down in his face for a mo- 
ment steadily, then, bending forward, 
with mother-like tenderness, kissed 
him twice on the forehead, saying in 
an audible whisper, ‘‘ We can wait for 
that? So, good bye, John, my boy.” 

Bowing respectfully again to the 
judge, he took his seat, still holding 
one of the prisoner’s hands. 

The district attorney, who through 
all this sat with his back half turned 
to the speaker and to the jury, nerv- 
ously and excitedly chewing his tooth- 
pick and crossing and recrossing his 
legs, began a reply which quickly 
ended, after a good look at the jurors’ 
faces, in a stammering request to do 
their duty. The judge’s charge was 
scattering. Heseemed toscarcely know 
what he said. The jury did not hear him. 

Not the slightest incident occurred 
to break the spell. The jury went 
out, returned, and in a few moments 
the verdict ‘‘not guilty” was re- 
corded. What was the force that 
‘* worked ” this result? 


BRIDGET AND HER COFRADE BOY 
Madeline 8. Bridget... cccrcccceccccsececses coe Judge 


MisTRESS—That young man who 
came to see you stayed rather late 
last night. 

BrIDGET—Yis, ma’am; he did. 

Mistress—Ah—he—is your lover, 
I suppose? 

Bripcet—Indade an’ he is not. 
He’s a nabur’s son frum th’ ould 
counthry, raised up at th’ dure wid 
me—jist a comrade-boy, that’s all. 

MisTREss—But he is very fond of 
you. I heard him kiss you good- 
night quite plainly. 

BripGet—Shure an’ ye moight, fer 
it’s little discraytion he has that way. 

Mistress—And isn’t that his ring 
you wear? 

BripGeT—It is, ma’am. He sint 
it to me frum Kerry three years ago 
oum Aisther. 

Mistress—Well, depend upon it, 


he will ask you to marry him one of 
these days. 

Bripcet—Ah, thin, ma’am, Oi 
don’t be thinkin’ he’ll ask me agin, 
whoy should he? 

Mistress—Then, he did ask you? 

BripGET—Yis, ma’am. Oh, he’s 
noways backward in regar’rds av 
shpakin’ his moind. 

Mistress—And what was your 
answer, Bridget? 

BripGet—Shure Oi tould him he’d 
be after waitin’ tin months, iv’ry day 
av it, till we could lay by a bit av 
money, an’ he gev in t’ do that same. 

MisTREssS—Why, he ¢s your lover. 

BripGET—No, ma’am; far frum it. 
Oi niver had a lovyer, first or lasht. 

MistTRess—But you will marry him. 

BripGET—Oi will, an’ thin he’ll be 
me husband, an’ that’s roight an’ law- 
ful. But Oi hov no time t’ be foolin’ 
away wid lovers, an’ if Oi t’ought he 
had anny oidaya av th’ koind Oi’d 
sind him mar-chin’, so Oi would. 


THE TRAGEDY AT THE STOCKADE 
Ce BRB cen 6 cteed otccsscensceds The Chicago Journal 


One night an old fellow came to 
the stockade where the convicts were 
penned, and said that he had heard 
that more guards were needed. 

‘‘We do need more guards,” the 
superintendent replied, ‘‘ but do you 
think you can serve our purpose? ”’ 

** Ves, I think I can.” 

‘* But you’re pretty old.” 

‘*T know that, but I’ve got my 
second sight and I can shoot a gun 
as well as I ever could, and that’s one 
of the main requirements, I reckon.” 

‘Yes, the orders are strict—shoot 
any convict that attempts to get 
away. But it strikes me that you are 
a little too old.” 

The old fellow stood under a lamp 
swinging from a cross-beam in the 
guard room. His gray whiskers and 
his white hair, catching the moving 
light and the following shadow, gave 
him a weirdly venerable look. 

‘*Now you may think I’m too old, 
but I’m not,” he urged. ‘I'll kill 
any man that tries to get away; and 
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not anly this, if they should try to 
overpower me they'll find me _ the 
handiest man with a gun they ever 
saw. Cap'n, I wish you’d give me 
this place, for I need it. Somehow I 
haven’t the heart to do much of any- 
thing, and for a good while I have 
just been drifting from one place to 
another. Family’s all gone—wife’s 
dead, and my children are scattered 
everywhere. Give me the place, 
Cap’n, and I'll do my duty.” 

‘*What is your name?” 

‘*Well, I’ve been called ‘Old Am- 
brose’ so long that I hardly know 
what my other name is. Reckon 
you'd better call me Old Ambrose. 

‘**T don’t know whether to take you 
or not, Mr. Ambrose.” 

‘*Old Ambrose, if you please.’ 

‘*All right, then, Old Ambrose. 
As I was saying, I don’t know whether 
to take you or not. A number of 
convicts have got away lately and the 
lessee is held responsible, and he, of 
course, looks to me.” 

‘** But didn’t I tell you that I’d got 
my second sight?” 

‘* Yes, that’s all very well, but still 
Iam afraid. But we do need another 
man. Are you willing to get up of 
mornings at five o’clock?” 

‘*Sir, I can’t sleep after four.’ 

**And you can stand a diet of corn 
bread and beef ?” ; 

‘*My dear sir,wheat bread gives me 
dyspepsia and beef is my only meat.” 

** All right, Mr. Ambrose—” 

‘*Old Ambrose, sir.”’ 

‘All right,Old Ambrose, I’ll try you 
for a while, anyway. To-morrow 
morning you will go with a gang to 
the second embankment, about two 
miles from here, and you'll have to 
get up earlier than 5 o’clock.” 

‘* All right, sir. 

**And I think you’d better turn in 
now so as to get enough sleep.” 

“ll will, sir.” 

**By the way, there’s your gun in 
the corner.” 

‘*Thank you, sir.’ 

Early the next morning the old man 
moved out with the squad, and just 


’ 
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before the embankment was reached 
he thus addressed a brother guard: ‘‘I 
hated to do this sort of work, but the 
truth is, I’m hardly fit for anything. 
I’ve traveled 200 miles since I had a 
regular job, and I made a dead set at 
this one, and I’m going to keep it if I 
can. I reckon alla man has before 
him is his duty, and I never had my 
duty to scare me yet. I hope I won't 
have to shoot at one of these convicts, 
for, as I said last night, I’ve got my 
second sight, anda man that ever 
could shoot can shoot better than ever 
when his second sight comes.” 

Old Ambrose stood at one end of the 
embankment. It was just about day- 
light. Suddenly a convict fell, rolled 
down the embankment and_ then, 
springing to his feet, made a break for 
a skirt of woods not a great distance. 

‘*Halt !” Old Ambrose cried. The 
convict paid no attention. Three times 
did Old Ambrose cry halt, and then 
fired. The convict fell. 

‘You got him,” said the construc- 
tion boss, coming forward. 

‘*Ves, and I know he’s done for. I 
was going to shoot him in the leg but 
just as I pulled the trigger he stepped 
in a low place. I’m going over to see 
the poor fellow.”’ 

The construction boss went with 
him. It was now broad daylight. The 
convict lay on his face. The con- 
struction boss turned him over. 

‘* Merciful God,” Old Ambrose cried, 
sinking upon his knees. The convict 
that he had killed was his son. 


ON THE OVERLAND TRAIL 
A Stage Coach Fight..........0..00 Detroit Free Press 

‘** Did ye see that?” 

A stage coach which has been push- 
ing along the Overland Trail in West- 
ern Kansas is suddenly pulled up by 
the driver, who rises in his seat, 
points to the broken ground on the 
right and ahead, and turns to the two 
outside passengers to repeat: 

‘*Did ye see that? Thar’s Injuns 
ambushed in the dry ravine ahead!” 

Two passengers on top—five in- 
side—seven in all, but two of them 
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are women—wives of army officers. 
Five men with guns and pistols. The 
driver won’t count unless a_ bullet 
brings down one of the horses. 
**Ready inside thar?” he asks. 
‘*Tell them wimen-folks to crouch 
down on the floor and keep quiet. 
Throw open them doors and fasten 
‘em back. One of you better cum up 
yere. Now, then, thar’ may be ten 
or fifteen, or thar’ may be fifty or sixty 
of the varmints. They’ve got their 
ponies, in course. They'll make the 
rush jest whar’ the road bends to’rds 
the river They’ll come whoopin’ and 
yellin’ like lunatics broke loose, but 
don’t let the noise rattle ye. I’m goin’ 
to put my horses on the dead run and 
keep ’em goin’ at that, and I expect the 
rest of ye to do the shootin’. Every- 
body ready? Then here we goes!” 
Two women crouching on the floor 
of the coach praying to God—five 
pale-faced men with teeth hard-set 
gripping their rifles and determined 
to make a good fight of it. Witha 
shake of the lines the driver breaks 
the four horses into a run, and then 
braces his feet and looks straight 
ahead. ‘The spirited animals will be 
terror-stricken at the first yell, and 
run away. He must keep the coach 
in the road or a wipe-out is certain. 
Yes, the Indians are there—half a 
hundred of them. ‘They have been in 
ambush for an hour. ‘This is the first 
stage to the west for three days; it 
will be the last for a fortnight. It is 
another Indian outbreak and Custer’s 
men will ride over the Smoky Hill 
section to find mutilated corpses at 
every relay-house for a hundred miles. 
The bend in the road is reached, 
of a sudden fifty ponies rush out of 
the dry ravines, which spread out 
there like the fingers of a human 
hand, and fifty Indian warriors whoop, 
shriek and yell at the top of their 
voices. They fire their rifles and dis- 
charge their arrows as they charge, 
but it is a wild fusilade. 
**Steady, now!” calls the driver, 
but keeping his eyes on his flying 
horses. ‘‘ My little trick has knocked 
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‘em out. They'll hev’ to swing in 
behind us, and you fellers want to 
take it cool and not waste yer lead. 
Gee whew, but ain’t them horses cut- 
tin’ out the pace?” 

The Indians fire at the men on the 
roof—they urge their ponies to over- 
take the swaying, bounding, flying 
coach—they yell like devils let loose. 
Crack! crack! crack! go their rifles. 
A pony falls—a warrior throws up his 
hands and tumbles to the earth—the 
driver gets a firmer grip on the lines 
and mutters: ‘‘Splendid! splendid!” 

The warriors were gaining. With 
a sudden rush the mob parted to take 
the stage right and left and to get at 
the horses. Then from the open door 
rifles and revolvers cracked—from the 
wounded crouched on the floor with 
faces buried in their hands came 
shrieks and wails of despair. 

‘*It’s a straight run now, and the 
Lord help us!” whispered the driver, 
as he shifted all the lines to his left 
hand and drew his revolver and open- 
ed fire. ‘‘Take that, ye painted 
devil! Down ye go, ye spotted cay- 
use! That’s yer last arrer! Revol- 
vers is the thing, boys—down with yer 
rifles and use them barkers!” 

‘*Oh, God! have pity on us!” 
prayed the women between their sobs, 
but the white-faced men firing through 
the open doors over their heads heard 
them not. Thud! splash! whizz! came 
bullet and arrow. There was the jin- 
gle of breaking glass—splinters flew 
about—drops of blood fell upon the 
up-turned faces and burned like fire. 
All at once pandemonium ceased and 
silence reigned. The Indians had 
abandoned the attack. On that three- 
mile stretch lay a dozen dead and 
wounded bucks—more than that num- 
ber of dead and wounded ponies. 

‘*Whoa! my beauties!” called the 
driver, as he laid aside his pistol and 
separated the lines. ‘‘ This ere fout 
is over, and ye needn’t throw any 
more shoes off. Easy, now—whoa! 
How is it with you fellers back thar?” 

As the frightened horses began to 
slacken their pace he cast a swift 
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glance over his shoulder. ‘The three 
men were lying down on the roof. 
Half a mile further on he brought the 
horses to a halt and called to those 
inside. A man with blood on his face 
and hands stepped out and asked: 

** Are they gone?” 

‘*Ves—licked ’em in a fa’r fout. 
Anybody hurt down thar?” 

‘* Women all right—men all wound- 
ed. How is it up there?” 

‘*Whoa, horses! Lemme see. This 
feller’s dead—that one’s dead—’tother 
one only hard hit, I guess. That’ll 
do, though. Git in and chirk up the 
wimen. We've passed the danger 
pin’t, and it’s only two miles to No. 4. 
Somebody must hav bin prayin’ to 
God to pull us through, and He’s dun 
it in purty good shape, too.” 


RUNNING THE MARRIAGE GAUNTLET 
Charles B. Lewis... ...++++.+++-Louisville Commercial 

We were camped alongside of an 
emigrant train in Nebraska, and just 
after supper a woman about forty 
years of age, who was smoking a pipe, 
came over to our fire and sized the 
crowd up and said: 

“I’ve got sunthin’ to say. I’m a 
plain spoken woman. When I’ve got 
a thing on my mind I don’t beat 
around the bush.” 

We looked at her with curiosity and 
surprise, and she leaned against the 
wheel of a wagon and continued: 

‘*T’ve been a widder for three years. 
Over there I’ve got a span of mewls, 
a good hoss, a new wagon filled with 
housekeepin’ stuff, and I kin rake up 
about $80 in cash. I cum along with 
the party to take up a claim. I’m 
good-tempered, healthy, and can 
swing an axe or hold a plough with 
most anybody. As I said, I’ma plain 
spoken woman. If there’s a critter 
here you who wants to get married, let 
him stand up while I takea look at him.” 

Eleven of us promptly stood up. 

‘Git into line,” she continued, with 
a wave of herhand. ‘‘I hain’t after 
beauty or eddecashun, but I can’t take 
up a feller who'd skeer a wolf to death.” 

She passed down the line and then 
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returned half way and said to a mid- 
dle-aged man named Remington: 

‘*You’ll do, I reckon. There’s a 
preacher in camp, and ’twon’t take 
fifteen minutes to settle things. All 
as want to see the marryin’ come on.”’ 

We followed the couple, who were 
made man and wife inside of twenty 
minutes, and next morning as we 
passed the wagon on the road the 
woman looked out and bowed: 

‘‘Sorry for the other ten of ye; but 
perhaps you’ll meet up with the other 
train soon and strike luck, too.” 


CAPTAIN OF THE VOLUNTEER GUARDS 
Charles Godfrey Leland...(Appleton & Co.)...Memoirs 


It was during our Civil War I 
was put on guard. The others de- 
parted or lay down to sleep on the 
ground. The fire slackened, and 
only now and then a shell came with 
its diabolical scream like a dragon 
into the town. All at last was quiet, 
when there came shambling to me an 
odd figure. There had been some 
slight attempt by him to look like a 
soldier—he had a feather in his hat— 
but he carried his rifle as if after deer. 

‘*Say, Cap!” he exclaimed, ‘‘kin 
you tell me where a chap could get 
some ammynition?” 

‘*Go to your quartermaster.” 

‘* Ain't got no quartermaster.” 

‘Well, then, to your commanding 
officer—to your regiment.” 

“Ain’t got no commanding officer 
nowhere, nor no regiment.” 

‘* Then, who the devil are you, and 
where do you belong?” 

‘Don’t belong nowher. I'll jest 
tell you, Cap, how it is. I live in the 
south line of New York State, and 
when I heard that the rebs had got 
inter Pennsylvany, forty of us held a 
meetin’ and ’pinted me Cap’n. Sowe 
came down here ’cross country, and 
findin’ fighting, went straight for 
the bush. And gettin’ cover, we shot 
the darndest sight of rebels you ever 
did see. And now all our ammynition 
is expended, I’ve come to town for 
more, for ther’s some of ’em still left 
—who want killin’ badly.” 
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SUPERSTITIOUS, UNUSUAL AND WEIRD 





PHENOMENAL SLEEPERS OF ALL RACES 
A Universal Tradition........++++++ The Brooklyn Eagle 


No incident so well exemplifies the 
analogy of human nature as it has ex- 
isted under all conditions and times 
as the tales which every nation has 
sometimes fostered of long sleepers. 
Our modern story of the sleeper of 
the Catskills may be traced back to 
Egyptian annals. The tale has un- 
dergone many transmutations and ap- 
pears embodied under different forms, 
but the informing spirit which capti- 
vates the attention is the same. 

Traced through every nation in 
Europe we find it among the wild tra- 
ditions of the North and the romantic 
lore of the East. ‘To the ancients, 
sleep, night and death were gods of 
equal importance According to He- 
siod, Homer and Virgil sleep is the son 
of night, and the brother and image 
of death. Orpheus calls sleep ‘‘ the 
king of gods and men and everything 
that breathes upon the earth.” On 
their tombs the ancients frequently 
inscribed ‘‘ Afternali Somno,” invok- 
ing of the gods eternal sleep for the 
inhabitant. The Lacedemonians 
placed in their temples images of 
sleep and death, represented as two 
children in the arms of mother night. 

The Greeks worshiped the god of 
sleep under the names of Brimo and 
Brizo, and represented as a_ child 
buried in slumber holding a horn of 
poppies, which he shed upon weary 
mortals. Homer placed the mansion 
of sleep on the Island of Lemnos, and 
there Juno came in quest of the 
drowsy god to lull Jupiter asleep. The 
other poets placed this god’s residence 
in the country of the Cimmerians, 
which was ‘‘o’erspread with eternal 
darkness.” Virgil makes the habita- 
tion of sleep and dreams the old ash 
tree that grew at the mouth of hell. 

The first, and perhaps the most 
unique of these sleeper’s legends oc- 
curs in Egyptian mythology; Osiris, 


the lord of the earth, was a great 
king, who, setting out from Egypt, 
traversed the world, leading a host of 
fauns and satyrs. On his return 
Typhon laid a stratagem for him. He 
had a chest made exactly Osiris’ size 
and studded heavily with jewels. At 
a banquet he offered the chest to the 
one whose body fit the interior. 
When Osiris made the trial a number 
of Typhon’s slaves rushed in and 
nailed down the lid, afterward pouring 
pitch upon the chest and throwing it 
into the Nile. 

As soon as Osiris’ wife, Isis, learned 
of this, she went in search of the chest 
and found it many months afterward 
on the coast of Byblos, lodged in the 
branches of a tamarisk bush. She 
took it down, cut it open with care, 
and to her amazement was clasped in 
her husband’s arms, the gods having 
preserved him in deep slumber. 

The Grecian legends commence 
with the beautiful youth Endymion, 
who, on the mount of Latmus, in a 
place which to-day is called the Grotto 
of Endymion, slept for a hundred 
years, preserved in unfaded youth and 
beauty by Jupiter and Diana, the 
moon coming each night and embrac- 
ing him. In Olympia was a statue of 
him, all in ivory except the drapery. 

The Roman legend of the seven 
sleepers is perhaps the best known of 
all. In the year A. D. 439, when the 
Emperor Decius persecuted the Chris- 
tians, seven noble youths of Ephesus 
concealed themselves in a cave, the 
entrance of which was immediately 
after choked with huge stones by the 
Emperor’s orders. They immediately 
fell into a slumber, lasting 187 years, 
at the end of which time the stones 
were removed. Upon their awaken- 
ing, the sleepers dispatched one of 
their number to secretly return to the 
city to procure bread. The youth (if 
we may still employ that appellation) 
could no longer recognize the once 
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familiar aspect of his native country. 
He heard people using the Lord’s 
name, and was more perplexed. 
‘*Yesterday no one dared to pro- 
nounce the name of Jesus; now it is 
on every one’s lips.” His singular 
dress and obsolete language con- 
founded the baker to whom he offered 
an ancient medal of Decius as the 
current coin of the Empire. The 
shopman seized him, crying, ‘‘ Who- 
ever you are, you have found a secret 
treasure. Show us where it is, that 
we may share it with you!” The 
youth, being too frightened to answer, 
they put a rope around his neck and 
drew him through the streets into 
the market-place before the judge, 
who asked him whence he came. He 
replied that he was a native of Ephe- 
sus, ‘‘If this be Ephesus.” ‘‘Send 
for your relations, then,” said the 
Judge. The youth mentioned their 
names, but no such names were known 
in the town. Then the Judge ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ How dare you say that the 
money belonged to your parents, 
when it dates back nearly 200 years?”’ 
‘*T implore you,” said the youth, 
‘* where is the Emperor Decius gone?” 
‘*My son,” was the answer, ‘‘he 
who was thus called died long ago.”’ 
The Bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, 
the magistrates, and, it is said, the 
Emperor Theodorus himself, hastened 
to visit the cavern of the seven 
sleepers, who bestowed their bene- 
diction, recited their story, and in- 
stantly expired. This story has been 
adapted by the nations from Bengal 
to Africa, and is found in the Syrian, 
Scandinavian, Abyssinian and Russian 
calendars. ‘The Persian legend states 
that the sun altered its course twice a 
day for the whole period, so as to 
shine into the cavern, and a faithful 
dog stood watch at the mouth of the 
cave for the whole two centuries. 
From the above story and that of 
Epimenides, it will be seen that the 
tale of persons who, having fallen into 
a slumber and remained so for a long 
course of time, and finding on awaken- 
ing everything with which they had 
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been familiar altered, is ‘‘as old as 
the hills,” and if we would wish to 
seek further to the source from which 
Irving drew his Rip Van Winkle, we 
would only need to look at Grimm’s 
story of Karl Klatz, which itself was 
freely translated from the Ziegenhirt, 
of Ottmar’s Volk’s Sagen or Hartz’s 
legends, handed down by the minne- 
singers, the first German minstrels. 

But wonder at the vitality of these 
sleeper legends is greater when we 
find itin China and Japan. In the 
Japanese account a young man fishing 
in his boat on the ocean is invited by 
the goddess of the sea to her home 
beneath the waves. After three days 
he desires to see his old mother and 
father. On parting she gives him a 
golden casket and a key, but begging 
him never to open it. At his home 
he finds all changed, and his parents’ 
grave one hundred years old. Think- 
ing that three days could not have 
made such a change, and that he was 
under a spell he opens the casket. A 
white vapor rises, and under its in- 
fluence his hair turns gray, his form 
loses its youth, and in a few moments 
he dies of old age. 

The Chinese legend relates how two 
friends wandering among the ravines 
of their native mountains come to a 
fairy bridge, where they are invited by 
two beautiful maidens to the land on 
the other side. ‘The youths be- 
come enamored of the maidens, and 
pass what to them seems a short, 
blissful period of existence with the 
fairy folk. On their return to earth 
they find that seven generations have 
lived and died during their absence. 

The Welsh Rip Van Winkle is Taffy 
ap Sion, who is alleged to have heard 
a bird singing, and sat beneath a tree 
until it had finished. Upon arising 
he observed that the tree had become 
dead and withered. In the doorway 
of his home, which also had suddenly 
grown older, he asked of a strange 
old man for his parents. Uponlearn- 
ing hisname the old man said: ‘‘Alas! 
Taffy, I have often heard my grand- 
father, your father, speak of you, and 
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it was said you were under the spell 
of fairies, not to be released until the 
last sap of that sycamore dried up.” 

Within the deepest dungeon of 
Drouberg’s fortress in Denmark, 
Ogier, the Dane, is sleeping. Once, 
it is said, a number of young men 
went in search of him, and found him 
seated with his head upon his hand, 
his beard grown through the rocky 
tablet. Ogier half awoke and asked: 
‘*Is there manhood yet left in Den- 
mark?” One of the party, afraid to 
answer, thrust into his hand an iron 
bar, which broke in Ogier’s clasp. 
Thinking it to be the youth’s hand 
Ogier went to sleep again satisfied. 

A similar story is told of Frederick 
Barbarosso and his six nights, who 
were supposed to sleep in the great 
Kyffhauserberg in Thuringia. <A 
shepherd, once penetrating into the 
heart of the mountain by a cave, 
awoke the Emperor from his slumber 
and he asked: ‘‘Do the ravens still fly 
over the mountains?” ‘‘ Sire, they 
do.” ‘*Then we must sleep another 
hundred years,” said the Emperor. 

In Scandinavian mythology Sieg- 
fried thus rested, and at Odenberg, in 
Hess, Charlemagne was said to sleep 
seated on his throne, with his crown 
on his head and his sword at his side. 
In Switzerland three Tells, near the 
Vierwaldstatter Sea, were supposed to 
live in slumber. A shepherd crept 
into the cave and the third Tell arose 
and asked the time. ‘‘Noon,” re- 
plied the lad. ‘‘The time is not yet 
come,” said Tell, and lay down again. 

In ancient Mexico the Aztecs 
treasured up a legend of their pale- 
faced god Quetzalcoatl, who had 
taught them the arts of agriculture 
and departed to the East, where he 
was to sleep until the land was to 
need him again ; and it is known that 
this belief was partly responsible for 
Cortez’s conquest, who, coming from 
the East, is also said to have greatly 
resembled pictures of the god. In 
Scotland beneath the Eileen hills, 
Thomas of Erceldoune was supposed 
to sleep; in Bohemia, three miners 
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slept deep in the heart of the Katten- 
berg ; in Portugal it was believed 
that Sebastian, the chivalrous young 
monarch, who did his best to ruin his 
country by his rash invasions of Mo- 
rocco, was asleep somewhere, and 
Olaf ‘Tryggvason served a similar fate 
in Norway. Even Napoleon is be- 
lieved by some of the French peasantry 
to be sleeping on in like manner. 

In German tradition is also met the 
account of a woman who sought a 
night’s lodging from the celebrated 
Heiling, and who, when she woke in 
the morning, found herself lying at 
the foot of the rock where she had 
slept a hundred years. The annals 
of Iceland relate that in 1403 a Finn, 
of the name of Fethminar, living in 
Heligoland, happening to enter a 
cave, fell asleep and woke not for 
three whole years, lying with his bow 
and arrow at his side, untouched by 
bird or beast. Gwyneth slept 500 
years by the enchantment of Merlin. 

Kesmytna, wife of a Hindoo Emper- 
or, was likewise put to sleep in an 
enchanted forest as punishment for 
evil doing. Merlin, the enchanter, 
himself, is said to sleep and sigh in 
an old tree, spellbound by Vivian. 
King Arthur, too, was said to sleep 
at Avillion. Nourihad, wife of Gean- 
gir, the mogul Emperor, was said to 
have slumbered for ages; likewise 
Rnez Lazar, of Servia, supposed to 
have been slain by the Turks in 1389. 
Boabdil el Chico, last of the Moorish 
Kings of Granada, was supposed to 
sleep near the Alhambra, and Brian, 
surnamed Boroihme, King of Ireland, 
who conquered the Danes in twenty 
pitched battles and was supposed to 
have been slain in the battle of Clon- 
tarf in 1014, was believed to sleep in 
his castle of Kincora. 

In Russia Elijah Mansur, warrior, 
prophet and priest, who tried to teach 
amore tolerant form of Islam, but 
was looked upon as a heretic and con- 
demned to imprisonment in the bowels 
of a mountain, was supposed to have 
slept for centuries. Arabian legends 
tell of how Mohammed Mahadi, the 
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twelfth Iman, is only sleeping, and 
Brazilians say that Sebastian I., who 
fell in battle in 1578, is still sleeping. 
It is thus seen that the easy belief 
of long sleepers has had a fascination 
for all races and minds. This may 
be ascribed to the genuine merit of 
the fable itself. We imperceptibly 
advance from youth to age without 
observing the gradual but incessant 
change of human affairs. Even in 
our large experience of history the 
imagination is accustomed by a per- 
petual series of causes and effects to 
unite the most distant revolutions. 
But if the interval between two me- 
morial eras could be instantly annihi- 
lated—if it were possible after a mo- 
mentary slumber of too years to dis- 
play the new world to the eyes of a 
spectator who still retained a lively 
and recent impression of the old, his 
reflections furnish the pleasing subject 
of philosophical romance. And, too, 
we love to believe our heroes are ‘‘only 
taken from us,”’ but not lost forever. 


EXPERIENCES IN AUTOMATIC WRITING 
Barrett Wendell. .(Charles Scribner’s Sons)..8telligeri 


I found that if, pencil in hand, I 
left my hand free to run as it would, 
and occupied my eyes and thoughts 
with other matters, my hand would 
clumsily scrawl first queer tremulous 
lines, then letters, then words. This 
experience was in no wise peculiar. 
The friend who first directed my at- 
tention to these experiments had made 
a considerable collection of automatic 
writings from various people; and 
these had in common a trait that mine 
shared with them. ‘The avowedly 
unguided hand would make fora while 
—sometimes day after day—ap- 
parently meaningless lines that con- 
stantly repeated themselves. In time 
these lines would grow more definite. 
Finally a word would be written; and 
by comparing a number of the writ- 
ings you could trace what looked like 
a long series of almost impotent ex- 
periments finally resulting in this dis- 
tinct achievement. The first word 
my hand thus wrote was ‘‘ sherry.” 
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That it was going to write ‘‘ sherry ” 
I had no idea. To this point I had 
been incredulous that it would act- 
ually write anything at all. ‘‘Sherry”’ 
once written, I began to feel more in- 
terest in what it might write next. 
And then soon followed an experience 
that determined me to give the mat- 
ter up. In the first place, I found 
that experiments in automatic writing 
left me in an irritable nervous condi- 
tion for which I can find no _ better 
name than demoralized. The whole 
fiber of character seemed for the mo- 
ment weakened; will, intelligence, 
self-control, temper were alike inferior 
things after the experiments to what 
they had been before. In the sec- 
ond place, I found that very soon I 
could be quite sure whether I actually 
let my hand run unguided, or whether 
I slyly helped it write. And when- 
ever that doubt arose in my mind 
there always came with it so strong 
an impulse to deny its existence, to 
assert that I had no idea what I was 
about, that I found myself for the 
moment a completely untrustworthy 
witness. In other words, the further 
I got in my very slight excursion into 
occult experiment the further I was 
from intelligence, veracity and 
honesty. The definite result of these 
experiments for me was a conviction 
that, at any rate, no man’s word 
about automatic writing is worth the 
breath that utters it. The thing is 
not all fraud—there is something very 
queer about it—but not the least 
phase is that it is constantly, increas- 
ingly credulous and mendacious. 


STRANGE FORESHADOWINGS 
Prophetic Glimpses of the Future......London Tit-Bits 


It is curious how future events are 
occasionally prefigured by some anti- 
cipatory token which, unlike presenti- 
ments and premonitory dreams, make, 
perhaps, no impression at the time on 
those whom they concern. 

Here is a striking example. One 
of Charles Dickens’s sons, from some 
childish oddity of expression in his 
large wondering eyes, was given by 
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his father the very unique sobriquet 
of the ‘*‘ Ocean Spectre,” by which he 
was always called. The great novelist 
never knew of the weird significance 
his playfully bestowed appellation 
was to bear, for he himself had been 
nearly two years in his grave at the 
time his little ‘‘ Ocean Spectre,” then 
a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, died 
and was buried at sea. 

An almost stranger foreshadowing 
occurred in the life of Plumer Ward, 
the novelist. In one of his works, 
De Vere, he delineated a character 
many of the incidents in whose career 
were founded on passages in the au- 
thor’s own life. Hunting for a name 
for the abode.of this man he chanced 
on ‘‘Okeover Hall,” on which he fixed. 

Years afterwards, by one of those 
odd chances which happen oftener in 
real life than in fiction, Mr. Ward 
found himself, as guardian of his wife’s 
only son, the master of that very ‘‘Oke- 
over Hall,” the name of which he 
had picked from among a thousand 
others in a road book. 

A somewhat similar chance was that 
which led to the choice of the family 
name of the great Swedish botanist, 
Linneus. In his country, some gene- 
ration or two before his birth, the 
customs were so primitive that sur- 
names were not in vogue, except 
among the nobility, and each man 
chose for himself the appellation by 
which he might wish to be known. 
In accordance with this fashion, the 
family from which the famous botanist 
was to spring called themselves after 
a famous linden, or lime-tree, which 
grew near their dwelling, so that Carl 
von Linne literally signifies ‘‘ Charles 
of the Lime-tree,” a fitting designa- 
tion for the man whose existence was 
so bound up in plants. 

A foreshadowing of a different sort, 
affecting its subject as with a fore- 
taste of death, was that recorded by 
Charles Mackay of his friend, Mr. 
Ingram, founder of the Illustrated 
London News. Traveling together in 
Switzerland, the two were witnesses 
one night, in Chamounix, of one of 


the thunderstorms that rage with such 
appalling grandeur amid those moun- 
tainous regions. Mackay’s raptures 
over the scene were checked by seeing 
his friend crouched in a corner on the 
floor, his face pale, his hair on end 
with terror. The paroxysm was suc- 
ceeded by unconsciousness, on recov- 
ering from which he told Mackay how, 
ever since he could remember, he had 
been possessed of this unaccountable, 
uncontrollable horror of thunderstorm. 

Some eight years later Mr. Ingram 
was crossing Lake Michigan, when 
the steamer was run into by a sailing 
vessel, and amid ascene of terror and 
confusion, it being night and a violent 
thunderstorm raging, crew and pas- 
sengers were precipitated into the 
waters. As it was five hours before 
Ingram’s body, still warm with re- 
cent life, was washed ashore, he must 
have been struggling all that time— 
an eternity of suffering to one like 
him—in the dark, tempestuous waters 
beneath the lightning-riven sky. 

In, this connection may be recalled 
the case of Shelley, whose frequent 
allusions to the fate of drowning that 
ultimately overtook him have often 
been commented on. ‘‘ Pretending 
not to be drowned myself when I am 
drowned; and, lastly, being drowned,” 
is the conclusion to a fanciful para- 
graph in one of his letters. 

The chaplain of an American jail 
vouches for the following: A little 
boy was taken by his parents to visit 
the prison, and on passing one of the 
cells in which a notorious criminal 
had been incarcerated, his father 
playfully pushed him in and closed 
the door upon him. The child, over- 
come by some vague terror, screamed 
aloud, and could scarcely be com- 
forted by his mother’s caresses. 

Years passed. The lad _half- 
thoughtlessly fell into crime, and was 
only recalled to his better nature on 
finding himself, having been sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment, in the 
identical cell into which he had been 
momentarily thrust as a child. 

The fate of Franklin, the explorer, 
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was unwittingly prefigured, on the 
eve of his starting on his last voyage, 
at the hands of his own devoted wife. 
As he lay dozing on a sofa, Lady 
Franklin threw something over his 
feet, on which he woke in consterna- 
tion, saying: ‘‘ Why, there’s a flag 
over me! Don’t you know that they 
lay the Union Jack over a corpse?” 

A more gruesome foreshadowing, 
of which the subject was himself the 
projector, is referred to by Dickens. 
At a small dinner party given by Dr. 
Webster, professor of chemistry at 
Harvard, while the wine was going 
its rounds, the host, in whimsical 
humor, ordered the lights to be ex- 
tinguished and a bowl of burning 
minerals brought in, to afford the com- 
pany the novel entertainment of seeing 
how ghastly they looked by its light. 

Each guest was looking horror- 
stricken at his neighbor, when Web- 
ster was seen bending over the phos- 
phorescent bowl with a rope round 
his neck, simulating with ghastly 
realism the aspect of a hanged man. 

Within a year of this weird fooling 
the unhappy wretch had the hang- 
man’s noose in deadly earnest round 
his neck, for murder. 

In one of Hawthorne’s eerie tales, 
a painter, while taking the _por- 
traits of a bridal pair, was moved by 
some mysterious impulse to make a 
sketch for his own keeping, repre- 
senting the bridegroom, with a look 
of frenzy, in the act of plunging a knife 
into the bosom of his terrified bride. 

Time passed, and the painter, re- 
visiting their home, beheld the ill- 
fated young man, with the very look 
and attitude he had portrayed, about 
to fulfil the pictured crime, and was 
only just in time to stay his hand. 


CELEBRATED APPARITIONS OF HISTORY 
Phantoms of Great Men...e0+.. «+. The Humanitarian 

Goethe states that he one day saw 
the exact counterpart of himself 
coming towards him, 

Pope saw an arm apparently come 
through the wall, and made inquiries 
after its owner. 
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Byron often received visits from a 
specter, but he knew it to be a 
creation of the imagination. 

‘Dr. Johnson heard his mother call 
his name in a clear voice, though she 
was at the time in another city. 

Count Emmanuel Swedenberg be- 
lieved he had the privilege of inter- 
viewing persons in the spirit world. 

Loyola, lying wounded during the 
siege of Pampeluna, saw the Virgin, 
who encouraged him to prosecute 
his mission. 

Descartes was followed by an in- 
visible person, whose voice he heard 
urging him to continue his researches. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, leaving his 
house, thought the lamps were trees 
and the men and women bushes 
agitated by the breeze. 

Oliver Cromwell, lying sleepless 
on his couch, saw the curtains open 
and a gigantic woman appear, who 
told him he would become the 
greatest man in England. 

Ben Jonson spent the watches of 
the night an interested spectator of 
a crowd of Tartars, Turks and 
Catholics, who rose up and fought 
round his arm chair till sunrise. 

Bostock, the physiologist, saw 
figures and faces, and there was one 
human face constantly before him 
for twenty-four hours, the features 
and headgear as distinct as those 
of a living person. 

Benvenuto Cellini, imprisoned at 
Rome, resolved to free himself by 
self-destruction, but was deterred by 
the apparition of a young woman of 
wondrous beauty, whose reproaches 
turned him from his purpose. 

Napoleon once called attention to 
a bright star he believed he saw 
shining in his room, and said: “It 
never deserts me. I see it on every 
great occurrence urging me onward. 
It is my unfailing omen of success.” 

Nicolai was alarmed by the appear- 
ance of a dead body, which vanished 
and came again at intervals. This 
was followed by human faces, which 
came into the room, and, after gazing 
upon him for awhile, departed. 
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SOCIOLOGIC QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES 


THE ETHICS OF WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton..... --New York Sun 

The basic idea of a republic is the 
right of self-government, the right of 
every citizen to choose his own repre- 
sentatives and to make the laws under 
which he lives; and as this right can 
be secured only by the exercise of the 
right of suffrage, the ballot, in the 
hand of every qualified person, con- 
stitutes the true political status of a 
citizen in a republic. 

The right of suffrage is simply the 
right to govern one’s self. Every 
human being is born into the world 
with this right, and the desire to exer- 
cise it comes naturally with the re- 
sponsibilities of life. The ‘‘ highest 
earthly desire of a ripened mind,” says 
Thomas Arnold, ‘‘is the desire of 
taking an active share in the great 
work of government.” Those only 
who are capable of appreciating this 
dignity can measure the extent to 
which women are defrauded as citi- 
zens of this great republic; neither can 
they measure the loss to the councils 
of the nation of the wisdom of the 
representative women. 

When men say that women do not 
desire the right of suffrage, but pre- 
fer masculine domination to self-gov- 
ernment, they. falsify every page of 
history, every fact of human nature. 

The chronic condition of rebellion, 
even of children against the control 
of nurses, elder brothers, sisters, 
parents and teachers is a protest in 
favor of the right of self-government. 
Boys in schools and colleges find their 
chief happiness in disobeying rules, in 
circumventing and defying teachers 
and professors; and their youthful 
pranks are so many protests against 
a government in which they have no 
voice and afford one of the most pleas- 
ing topics of conversation in after life. 

The general unrest of the subjects 
of kings, emperors and czars in secret 
plottings or open defiance against self- 


constituted authorities, shows the 
hatred of all people for governments 
to which they have never consented. 
But it is said that on this poit 
women are peculiar; that they differ 
from all other classes; that, being de- 
pendent, they naturally prefer being 
governed by others. The facts of 
history contradict the assertion; they 
show that women have always been in 
a state of half-concealed resistance to 
fathers, husbands and all self-consti- 
tuted authorities as far as they dared 
—as far as good policy permitted them 
(being dependents) to manifest their 
real feelings. It has taken the whole 
power of the civil and canon law to 
hold woman in the subordinate posi- 
tion which it is said she willingly ac- 
cepts. If woman had no will, no self- 
assertion, no opinions of her own to 
start with, what means the terrible 
persecutions of the sex in the past ? 
So powerful and merciless has been 
the struggle to dominate the feminine 
element in humanity that we may well 
wonder at the steady, persistent re- 
sistance maintained by woman through 
the centuries. She has shown all 
along her love of individual freedom, 
her desire for self-government, while 
her achievements in practical affairs 
and her courage in the great emer- 
gencies of life have vindicated her 
capacity to exercise this right. 
Woman suffrage means a complete 
revolution in our government, relig- 
ion, and social life—a revision of our 
Constitutions. It means an expur- 
gated edition of our statute laws and 
codes, civil and criminal. It means 
equal representation in the halls of 
legislation and the courts of justice; 
that woman may be tried by her own 
peers—judges and advocates of her 
own choosing. It means light and 
sunshine, mercy and peace, in our 
dungeons, jails and prisons, when the 
barbarous idea of punishment shall 
give place to the diviner idea of ref- 
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ormation. It means police matrons 
in all our station houses, that young 
girls arrested during the night, when 
intoxicated and otherwise helpless, 
may be under the watchful eyes of 
some judicious woman, and not left 
wholly at the mercy of a male police. 

In religion it means the worship of 
humanity rather than an unknown 
God; a church in which the feminine 
element in Christianity will be recog- 
nized, in which the mother of the race 
shall be more sacred than symbols, 
sacraments and altars—as worthy of 
reverence as bishops and priests. 

And what does woman suffrage 
mean in social life? Health and happi- 
ness for women and children; one code 
of morals for men and women; love and 
liberty, peace and purity in the home; 
cleanliness and order in the streets 
and alleys; good sanitary arrange- 
ments in the homes of the poor; mor- 
als and manners taught in the schools; 
the crippling influences of fear of an 
angry God, a cunning devil, censori- 
ous teachers, severe parents, all lifted 
from the minds of children, so long 
oppressed with apprehensions of dan- 
ger on every side. We cannot esti- 
mate the loss to the world in this 
repression of individual freedom and 
development through childhood and 
youth. Woman suffrage means a new 
and nobler type of men and women, 
with mutual love and respect for each 
other; it means equal authority in the 
home, an equal place in the trades 
and professions, and equal honor and 
credit in the world of work. 

Our civilization to-day is strictly 
masculine; everything is carried by 
force and violence and war, and will 
be until the feminine element is fully 
recognized and has equal power in the 
regulation of human affairs. Then we 
shall substitute co-operation for com- 
petition, persuasion for coercion; then: 

Everywhere 
Two heads in council,two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life, 
Two plummets dropped for one to sound 


the abyss 
Of science and the secrets of the mind. 
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It is a singular fact that we have 
never been able to enlist any large 
number of women to labor with en- 
thusiasm for their own emancipation. 
They will work with the utmost self- 
sacrifice for temperance, political par- 
ties, churches, foreign missions, char- 
ity fairs, monuments, anything and 
everything but their own emancipa- 
tion. I heard a young clergyman say 
that the ladies of his congregation had 
given him in one year thirteen pairs 
of embroidered slippers and twenty 
dressing gowns, and probably not one 
of them would give a dollar a year for 
a woman suffrage paper; and yet this 
is the most momentous reform that 
has yet been launched on the world, 
the first organized protest against the 
injustice over the character and des- 
tiny of one-half the human race. 

A tariff for revenue, a silver cur- 
rency, the annexation of Hawaii, our 
fisheries in Behring Straits, the com- 
parative merits of the Republican and 
Democratic parties, or even the suc- 
cess of the World’s Fair, important as 
these all are, they sink into utter in- 
significance when compared with the 
emancipation of one-half the human 
race, involving as it does the higher 
development of all. 

The protracted struggle through 
which we have passed and our labors 
not yet crowned with victory seem to 
me sometimes like a painful dream, in 
which one strives to run and yet 
stands still, incapable alike of escap- 
ing or meeting the impending danger. 

But I would not pain my readers’ 
ears with a rehearsal of the hopes oft- 
times deferred and shadowed with 
fear; of the brightest anticipations 
again and again dimmed with disap- 
pointment. I will leave it to your 
imagination to picture to yourselves 
how you would feel, if any one of you 
had had a case in court, or a bill be- 
fore some legislative body, or a politi- 
cal aspiration, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, with a continued succession of 
adverse decisions; and yet the future 
is so full of bright promises for us 
we still hope and labor while we wait. 
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Schools are already being estab- 
lished in many countries for the phy- 
sical training of girls in every variety 
of gymnastics, in fencing, boxing, 
swimming, military drill, and in all 
sorts of outdoor amusements, hunt- 
ing, shooting, riding on horseback, on 
bicycles and tricycles, playing foot- 
ball, baseball and tennis. 

All that remains to secure our com- 
plete emancipation is to arouse women 
themselves from their apathy and in- 
difference. Some one has suggested 
that women are too generous and un- 
selfish to work for themselves. John 
Stuart Mill says that ‘‘woman’s pet 
virtue is self-sacrifice.” 

If this be so, I would suggest that 
in this reform there is still abundant 
opportunity for self-sacrifice, as per- 
chance none of the blessings of our 
present labors may be enjoyed by 
ourselves. We have lived to see the 
principle of woman suffrage conceded 
in many civilized countries, but the 
full fruition of the experiment is still 
in the future. Our work is pre-emin- 
ently unselfish. We still have perse- 
cution, ostracism, ridicule—but the 
blessings may be for other genera- 
tions. We have the satisfaction, how- 
ever, to know that we have done our 
duty in a holy cause, and laid the 
foundation for the highest civilization 
the world has ever witnessed. But we 
may not live to enjoy its full benefits. 

Enough for us to see the day dawn- 
ing, the coming glory on every side. 
Enough for us to know that our 
daughters to the third and fourth 
generations, will enjoy the fruits of our 
labors, reap the. harvests we have 
sown, and sing the glad songs of vic- 
tory in every latitude and longitude 
from pole to pole when we have passed 
to other spheres of action. 


DANGERS IN RELIEVING THE POOR 
Herbert Spencer.(Appleton & Co.).Negative Beneficence 


The announcement of hypocrisy, 
which goes along with this neglect of 
the good poor who do not complain 
and attention to the bad poor who 
do, becomes conspicuous when re- 
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ligious professions are found instru- 
mental toobtainment of alms. Clergy 
and pious women, easily deluded by 
sanctimonious talk, favor those who 
are most skilled in utterance of 
spiritual experiences, and in benedic- 
tions after receiving gifts. Hencea 
penalty on sincerity, a premium on 
lying; with resulting demoralization. 

This evil is intensified by sectarian 
competition. There are competing 
missions which collect and distribute 
money to push their respective creeds, 
and bribe by farthing breakfasts and 
penny dinners. Nearly half the 
revenue of one mission is distributed 
in credit tickets, and ‘‘if the recipient 
wishes to cash his ticket, he cannot 
do so until after the evening service ;”’ 
this vicious system being carried even 
to the extent that the visitors try ‘‘ to 
force its tickets on the most respect- 
able and independent people ”’— 
pauperizing them to make hypocriti- 
cal converts of them. 

Said one woman, poor but clean 
and tidy, who saw how the emissaries 
of the Church favored the good-for- 
nothings: ‘‘I didn’t want any of the 
good lady’s tickets . but it’s very 
’urtful to the feelings to see that care- 
less drinking people, living like ’ogs, 
gets all, and them as struggles and 
strives may go without.” And not 
only does there result a discourage- 
ment of virtue and an encourage- 
ment of vice, but there results a sub- 
sidizing of superstitions. Unless all 
the conflicting beliefs thus aided are 
right, whichis impossible, there must 
be a propagation of untruth as well as 
a rewarding of insincerity. 

Another evil is that easy-going peo- 
ple are exploité by cunning fellows 
who want to make places for them- 
selves and get salaries. A crying 
need is found; prospectuses are widely 
distributed ; canvassers press those on 
whom they call; and all because A,B, 
C, etc., who have failed in their ca- 
reers, have discovered that they can 
get money by playing the parts of 
manager, secretary, and collector. 
Then, if the institution vehemently 
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urged, is established, it is worked in 
their interest. But it is not always 
established. As there are bubble 
mercantile companies, so there are 
bubble philanthropic societies—socie- 
ties kept up for a time merely for the 
purpose of getting subscriptions. Nay, 
on good authority I learn that there 
are gangs of men who make it their 
business to float bogus charities solely 
to serve their private ends. 

Not even now have we reached the 
end of the evils. There is the insin- 
cerity of those who furnish the funds 
distributed: flunkyism and the desire 
to display being often larger motives 
than beneficent feeling. These 
swindling promoters when writing to 
wealthy men for contributions, take 
care to request the honor of their 
names as_ vice-presidents. Even 
where the institutions are genuine, 
the giving of handsome subscriptions 
or donations is largely prompted by 
the wish to figure before the world as 
generous, and as filling posts of dis- 
tinction and authority. A still meaner 
motive co-operates. One of the 
nouveaux riches, or even one whose 
business is tolerably prosperous, takes 
an active part in getting up, or in 
carrying on, one of these societies 
supposed to be originated purely by 
benevolence, because he likes the 
prospect of sitting on a committee 
presided over bya peer, and, perhaps, 
side by side with the son of one. 

Noris it otherwise with institutions 
thought by most people to be indis- 
putably beneficial—hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. ‘The first significant fact 
is that thirty per cent. of the people 
of London are frequenters of them; 
and the largeness of this proportion 
makes it clear that most of them, 
not to be ranked as indigent, are able 
to pay their doctors. Gratis medical 
relief tends to pauperize in more defin- 
ite ways. The out-patients begin by 
getting physic and presently get 
food; and the system ‘‘leads them 
afterward openly to solicit pecuniary 
aid.” This vitiating effect is proved 
by the fact that during the forty years 
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from 1830 to 1869, the increase in the 
number of hospital patients has been 
five times greater than the increase of 
population; and as there has not been 
more disease, the implication is ob- 
vious. Moreover, the promise of ad- 
vice for nothing attracts the mean- 
spirited to the extent that ‘‘the poor 
are now being gradually ousted out 
of the consulting room by well-to-do 
persons.”” People of several hundreds 
a year, even up to a thousand, apply 
as out-patients, going in disguise: 
twenty per cent. of the out-patients 
in one large hospital having ‘‘ given 
false addresses” for the purpose of 
concealing their identity. 


SOLUTION OF THE SOCIAL PROBLETFI 
B. 0. Flower...(Arena Pub. Co.)...Civilization’s Inferno 


What is to be done? In my judg- 
ment the initial step to practical 
and enduring reform is the patient, 
exhaustive study of the social cellar. 
We must systematically examine the 
great root causes of poverty, vice and 
crime, and also the relation which the 
upper world bears to the social cellar. 
We must obtain statistics and facts, 
not for the purpose of proving any 
special claim, but that we may ar- 
rive at the truth, and thus show pre- 
cisely where the root evils lie, and 
the relation of each to the sum total 
of crime and misery. Armed with 
these facts, an agitation can be in- 
augurated which will result in a revo- 
lution of measureless importance to 
civilization. But to do this we must 
have (1) organization, (2) sufficient 
means to prosecute the work properly, 
(3) consecrated lives—persons willing 
to devote their best service to the 
noblest crusades. 

. All these requisites the Church 
possesses; and if the spirit of the 
great Master, whose life was a prayer 
for the social cellars, still blazes 
within her sanctuary; if, indeed, the 
spell of the golden calf has not be- 
come more powerful than the golden 
rule, she can, by embracing this 
supreme opportunity, win back the 
millions Jesus declared He came to 
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seek and to save, but whom she has 
alienated by withdrawing from them. 

And what is more, she can work a 
revolution for humanity which will 
change the front of civilization, while 
she touches with her sweet, inspiring 
influence millions of our fellow-men 
who are now struggling without hope. 
This great reform might easily be in- 
augurated by a union of churches. 
If half the churches in any large city 
would unite, the solution of the prob- 
lem of the social cellar would be an 
early achievement, because they pos- 
sess the requisites—organization, re- 
sources and earnest lives, ready to give 
their best service to the supreme de- 
mand of our day and generation. 

I will outline a plan of work, which 
I believe would be thoroughly practi- 
cal, and which would ultimately result 
in the inauguration of an educational 
agitation, which would inevitably 
mean a peaceful, radical revolution. 

I would suggest that in each church 
the minister and all deeply interested 
in the cause of human brotherhood, 
organize themselves into a_ band, 
pledged to the double work: first, of 
scientifically and impartially studying 
the root causes of poverty and crime, 
and the results flowing from these 
causes, from ethical, economic and 
social points of view; also the relation 
of these causes to posterity; and, 
second, to aiding this submerged world 
with immediate succor. 

I would have the band of each con- 
gregation adopt a simple, broad, but 
binding pledge, and further, elect offi- 
cers who would constitute a govern- 
ing board for that special battalion 
of light; the pledge for membership 
should ‘carry absolute and unques- 
tioning obedience to the commands of 
the superior officers or the governing 
board. It would be absolutely neces- 
sary, it seems to me, to adopt a 
pledge of obedience as binding as that 
of a military organization, in order to 
secure the best results. Here I would 
suggest that the governing boards of 
all the affiliated bodies elect superior 
officers, under whose direction each 
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board would work precisely as subor- 
dinate officers in a regular army. 

The work could be divided into two 
distinct divisions: one devoting its 
energies to the temporary relief of the 
poor and the rescue of individuals ; 
the second working for the abolition 
of the curses which are prime causes 
in producing poverty and crime. It 
would be the duty of division one to 
systematically carry on palliative work 
by establishing coffee-houses, free 
reading-rooms, free concerts, lectures, 
industrial schools and factories for 
those temporarily out of employment. 

The labor of the second division 
would, of course, be vastly more im- 
portant. Upon its committees, and 
the individuals employed, would de- 
volve the duty of carrying on the most 
critical and scientific investigations of 
the various aspects of life in the sub- 
merged world that have ever been 
attempted. The work in this depart- 
ment should be divided into several 
sections ; the duty of each section 
being to collect statistics and facts 
relating to crime and poverty. Each 
arrest should be noted, the cause lead- 
ing to apprehension, and, as nearly as 
possible, the expense of each case, as 
well as the penalties imposed ; the 
history of criminals, their antecedents, 
the causes which led to crime ; the 
approximate influence of competition, 
unjust economic conditions, intemper- 
ance and other evils, as well as the in- 
fluence exhibited by environment and 
the law of heredity, in each case exam- 
ined. Criminology must be studied as 
a science—so must life in the slums— 
before we can get the authoritative 
data essential for a victorious cru- 
sade. We must obtain indisputable 
facts ; be able to assign to each evil 
its proper place ; classify the cardinal 
causes of poverty and crime, and the 
relation each bears to the sum total. 

Once set this machinery in motion, 
and an educational era will be inaugu- 
rated as irresistible as the Reforma- 
tion, ushered in by Luther, in Europe, 
or the twenty-years’ anti-slavery agi- 
tation of Wilberforce in England, 
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TOLD OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS 





ome wen tue Samuel Warren, the au- 
toro cnanceton thor of Ten Thousand a 
Year, desired, says the Chicago Post, 
to be supposed to be always on the 
most familiar terms with people 
of eminence. One day a brother bar- 
rister, who knew this peculiarity of 
his, called at his chambers, and in 
the course of conversation Warren 
could not help remarking that he was 
invited to dine with the lord chan- 
cellor that evening. 

‘*That’s capital,’ said his friend; 


‘‘for so am I. So we shall meet 
there.”” Warren looked a little put 
out. ‘* But Iam sorry to say I am 


not able to go,” he said. ‘*‘ Really? 
I am sorry for that and so will be the 
chancellor. I'll tell him.” 

After a little more talk the visitor 
rose to go. ‘‘ Don’t trouble,” said 
Warren, ‘‘to say anything about me 
to his lordship to-night.” ‘‘ It will be 
no trouble; I shall only tell him how 
sorry you are. Why not?” ‘‘ Well, 
the fact is,’ said Warren with a flush, 
‘IT was not invited.” ‘*‘No more,” 
replied the other, with a smile, ‘‘was I.” 


wswasar UVuring a season of cold 
THE Bottom weather in a frontier army 
post, says the New York Herald, the 
commanding officer issued an order 
to have limited rations of whisky 
issued to his men. 

All went well until one day a sol- 
dier, an Irish-American, was arrested 
and placed in the guardhouse for in- 
toxication. The quantity of whisky 
allotted to each man was insufficient 
to produce such a result, and a brief 
investigation which followed  de- 
veloped the fact that the soldier had 
stolen the rations of a comrade. 

The matter was brought to the 
commanding officer, and the private 
was ordered before him for trial upon 
the heinous charge of stealing. 

Pat was very downcast when he ap- 
peared before the officer, but was still 


in possession of his faculties and na- 
tive wit. He denied having stolen 
the whisky, but frankly admitted 
drinking the double allowance. 

‘* No, sur,” he said, when asked to 
explain further, ‘‘shure, I’m_ not 
afther stealin’ the drink. It was this 
way, sur. You see, he asked me to 
get his rations, and I had me own 
requisition an’ only wan bottle. Both 
rations were poured in the wan bottle. 

‘* Now, sur, I lave it to yer honor, 
what was I to do. Me own whisky 
was in the bottom of the bottle, an’ I 
couldn’t get at it but by dhrinking 
what was on top; but shure I didn’t 
steal it.”” This explanation secured 
a light sentence for the culprit. 


It has not been so very 
long since the old Eng- 
lish court rules passed out of observ- 
ance, and when they were in vogue no- 
where were they observed more strictly 
than in South Carolina. The rules 
provided, says the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, that a lawyer when he spoke 
in court must wear a black gown and 
coat, and that the Sheriff must wear 
a cocked hat and sword. On one oc- 
casion a lawyer named Pettigrue 
arose to speak in a case on trial. 

‘*Mr. Pettigrue,” said the Judge, 
‘you have ona light coat. You 
cannot speak, sir.” 

‘Oh, your Honor,” Pettigrue re- 
plied, ‘‘may it please the Court, I 
conform to the law.” 

‘*No, Mr. Pettigrue,” declared the 
Judge, ‘‘you have on a light coat. 
You cannot speak.” 

‘* But, your Honor,” insisted the 
lawyer, ‘‘ you misinterpret. Allow 
me to illustrate. The law says that 
the barrister must wear a black gown 
and coat, does it not?” 

‘* Ves,” replied the Judge. 

‘* And does your Honor hold that 
it means that both gown and coat 
must be black,” queried Pettigrue. 


CONVINCING THE 
COURT BY ANALOGY 
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‘*Certainly, Mr. Pettigrue, 
tainly, sir,’ answered his Honor. 

‘*And the law further says,” con- 
tinued Mr. Pettigrue, ‘‘that the 
Sheriff must wear a cocked hat and 
sword, does it not?” 

‘Yes, yes, Mr. Pettigrue,’”’ the 
Court answered impatiently. 

‘*And do you mean to say, your 
Honor,” queried Pettigrue, ‘‘the sword 
must be cocked as well as the hat?” 

‘¢ Eh?—er—h’m,” mused his Honor 
after a moment, ‘‘ You—er—continue 
your speech, Mr. Pettigrue.” 


cer- 


A number of patriotic 
sons of Erin were seated 
around a table one night discussing a 
little of everything, when one of them 
began a lamentation over a light 
weight silver dollar he had. 

‘* Th’ hid an’ th’ tail’s worn down 
thot foine ye wouldn’t know th’ hid 
from th’ tail if it wasn’t that th’ hid’s 
always on th’ other side.” 

‘*Got worn by cirkylation ?” 

‘* So they say ; but oi belave some 
smar-r-rt divil’s tuk a jack plane an’ 
shcraped a doime or two off her for 
luck. Cirkylation can’t wear a dhol- 
lar down loike thot.” 

‘*It can, too, an’ oi’ll prove it, 
said a third. ‘‘Have ye got a good 
dhollar, Dinny ?” 

Dinny, curiously enough, had one, 
and produced it. 

‘* Now pass it round th’ table.” 

Around it went. ‘‘Twicet more.” 

Twice more it went. 

‘*Wance more, an’ let me hov it.” 

Once again it circulated, and finally 
rested in the palm of the instigator of 
the performance. He then leaned 
over to the owner of the dollar and 
handed him a silver quarter. 

‘*Phwat’s this ?”” asked the 

‘*Thot’s yer dollar, Dinny.” 


HOW CIRCULATION 
WEARS OUT MONEY 


” 


latter. 


‘* Talking about bookkeep- 
ing,” says Milt Brisbine in 
the Yankton Press, ‘‘there used to 
be a man in Yankton whose system of 
bookkeeping accounts was wonder- 


fully efficient. He kept a hotel and 


KEEPING BOOKS 
IN DAKOTA 
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he could neither read nor write. He 
did not know how to spell his own 
name, but he did a thriving business 
and collected every dollar of his ac- 
counts. Once, years ago, when I 
first came to this country, I went to 
his hotel and stopped there two weeks. 

When I left he presented me with a 
statement of what I owed him, and it 
was a curiosity. He had copied it 
from his ledger. At the top of the 
sheet there was a rude picture ofa 
soldier on the march and after it 
three straight marks. Then there 
was a scene showing a man at table 
eating. Then appears a bed witha 
man in it. In the amount column 
there was a picture of a doll and after 
it the two letters RS. After the pic- 
ture of a man eating there were forty- 
two marks. After the view of the 
man in bed were fourteen marks. I 
looked at the account, then at the 
proprietor, and told him it would take 
me a week to answer that conundrum. 

I was completely stumped, and 
when that hotel man deciphered the 
amount for me it was this :—‘‘ The 
picture of the soldier walking meant 
march, and the three marks supplied 
the date, March 3, when I began 
boarding. The man at the table 
with forty-two marks after it indi- 
cated that I had eaten forty-two 
meals. The man in bed with four- 
teen marks showed that I had slept in 
the house fourteen nights. The doll 
with the RS after it meant ‘dollars,’ 
and in the figure columns appeared 
the figures 14, which was the amount 
I owed him. And it was a true bill.” 


oscar wune tere is the latest story of 
ano Noaw’s ARK (scar Wilde, as related by 
Harry Furniss: 

Scene—A_ well-known toy-shop in 
Regent street. Enter Oscar. 

‘* Young lady, I want a Noah’s Ark, 
please; not one of your modern 
Noah’s Arks, but a good, old-fashioned 
one—one in which Noah is the same 
size as the dove, and the dove the 
same size as the elephant.”’ 

‘‘IT think I know what you mean, 
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sir, and I believe we have one of those 
old things upstairs.” 

Presently the girl descends, dusting 
one of the old-fashioned play-things. 
Oscar opens the lid and peers in. 

‘*Ah, yes, there they are! ‘There 
is Noah, the same size as the dove, 
and the dove the same size as the 
elephant. But stay! Even yet I can- 
not be positively certain it is exactly 
what I want, unless, young lady, you 
will allow me to taste Noah’s head.” 

‘* Certainly, sir, if you like,” said 
the astounded damsel. 

And Oscar then and there sucked 
the paint, as most of us have done in 
our youthful days, off the cranium of 
the wooden Noah, and then said, 
‘* Ves, that’s the kind I want.” 


Some new people from 
the Ohio side had moved 
into a Kentucky town, says the De- 
troit Free Press, and occupied a house 
not far from where Uncle Clem, an 
old colored man, had lived for years. 
Two or three weeks later Uncle Clem 
was making a garden for me. 

‘* How do you like your neighbor, 
uncle?” I inquired. 

He shook his head doubtfully. 

‘What do you mean ?” I inquired, 
when I saw he had no further answer. 

‘*T s’pec dey’s Ohier tackies,”’ he 
said vaguely. 

‘Why, I thought they seemed to 
be very nice people.” 

‘* Mebbe dey is an mebbe dey ain’t. 
Least ways dey ain’t my kind.” 

‘*But they must have done some- 
thing to make you dislike them?” 

‘*Well, kunnel,” he said when I 
had cornered him, ‘‘dey insulted me.” 

‘*Not intentionally, I am sure, 
Uncle Clem.” 

‘*Kunnel,” he said leaning on his 
hoe, ‘‘I’ze gwine to leave it to you. 
Last week Chuesday de pusson what 
libs dah wuz in de sto’ by de pos’- 
office, settin on a kaig o’ nails, wid a 
crate full o’ chickens jis’ about boilin’ 
age, what he had got offen de train 
from sommers, an dey wuz settin’ out 
by de do’, jis’ on de inside. Erbout 


HOW UNCLE CLEM 
WAS INSULTED 


dat time I walks in de sto’ wid a buc- 
ket in my han’ an’ stood waitin’ a 
minute. De pusson look at me querus 
like an’ I tetch my hat to him. Den 
he look agin, an den he look at de 
chickens, an den he gits up an’ comes 
over an’ sets down on de crate. Now, 
kunnel,” and Uncle Clem jabbed the 
hoe down hard, ‘‘ef dat ain’t ’ten- 
shunal an’ a insult, what you call it?” 


one or tHe Several years ago, says 
First Famiieés the Boston Budget, there 
was an old family in Pennsylvania 
named Roth. Indeed, the long line 
of Roths was about all the family had 
to show by way of distinction, and so 
much did they make of the long 
branches of the family tree and the 
Niagara of blue blood that had in 
centuries past coursed through their 
veins, that people of the more recent 
generations really began to think 
these Roths were of some account. 

One evening there happened to be 
a party in the little town of M . 
and besides the great Roth family the 
guests numbered among others young 
Dr. Sharp. He was a popular and 
rising physician, and considered by 
mammas a particularly desirable catch. 

Mrs. Roth had four marriageable 
daughters, so at the first favorable 
opportunity she cornered the young 
doctor and sought to impress upon 
him the importance of her family. 

‘*Why, doctor,” she said, ‘‘ we all 
came over in the Mayflower; so I 
know you will not think me bold in 
asserting that the Roths are really 
one of the first families.” 

‘*Pardon me,” replied the young 
physician, ‘‘ but I have no hesitation 
in saying that your family enjoys even 
a greater distinction.” 

**O, doctor,” gushed the old 
woman, giving herself a congratula- 
tory hug on her coming triumph. 
** Indeed you flatter us.” 

**Not at all,” he replied, ‘‘for I 
know you are ¢fe first. family.” 

**Who told you that, dear doctor?” 

‘* The Bible,” he replied reverently, 
‘* for it says the Lord was Roth.” 
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THE NEW EDUCATION: ADVANCE THOUGHT 


THE FIVE STAGES IN EDUCATION 
Arnold H. Heinemann (Lee & Shepard) Froebel’s Letters 


Psychology teaches that all our 
knowledge is the result of experience. 
Our knowledge of the world is the re- 
sult of sensation and perception of 
objective things and events; our con- 
sciousness of our own powers is the 
result of experiencing our own ac- 
tions. It is through perception and 
action—that is, through spontaneous 
activity—that all education must be- 
gin, that the first elements of knowl- 
edge ought to be imparted to the 
child. The course, according to 
Froebel, may be said to pass through 
five stages as follows: 

In the first stage the senses must 
be practiced. The greatest attention 
must be devoted to the sense of 
touch. The education of this stage 
is given to the baby in the mother’s 
arms during the first year of life. 

In the second stage the activity of 
the child is to be directed and devel- 
oped. The infant is active from the 
impulse to prove by the sense of 
touch the impressions received by the 
eye and ear. This tendency is com- 
monly called curiosity, or the desire 
of knowledge. The educator must 
direct the infantile activity in a man- 
ner to connect the perceptions gained 
with the nearest, the simplest and 
most direct cause and effect, without 
attempting to inculcate remote con- 
nections of causality or ultimate 
principles—that is to say, you are to 
confine yourself to naming the facts, 
but refrain from much preaching. 
This is the education of the nursery, 
and usually extends over the second 
and third years of life, occasionally 
taking in the fourth or even some- 
times including the fifth year. 

The third stage is that of the kin- 
dergarten proper. It ought to be a 
continuation and a more comprehen- 
sive evolution of the activity of the 
second stage. The impulse to action 


is now more powerful than the want 
to extend the sensations of touch. 
The child wants to externalize its 
powers. This want is at first fully 
satisfied by imitating the actions of 
others. This object is served by 
the games and occupations. Imi- 
tation must be guided so as to achieve 
correct results, but with a look to 
the spontaneous action of the imagina- 
tion, which must find food in the acts 
of imitation. This stage ought not 
to be entirely devoted to the imita- 
tive and creative activities, but mem- 
ory must receive a share of attention. 
Memorizing little pieces of poetry 
and prose will be found of exceeding 
advantage to little ones. The kinder- 
garten, as it is present, is hardly 
suitable for children above seven. 

The fourth stage is that of the ele- 
mentary and grammer schools. 
Knowledge of an abstract kind is 
growing more important, and certain 
mechanical abilities must be ac- 
quired. Manual activity is still of 
the utmost importance, but its extent 
diminishes as the pupil advances in 
age. Object-lessons ought to be 
handled in a way to give the pupils 
occasions for manual action; form- 
ing, constructing, and drawing must 
occupy a good deal of time. 

The fifth stage comprehends every 
kind of higher education. Knowl- 
edge and ability now appear sepa- 
rated, but only theoretically; prac- 
tically, the ability to do always 
remains the proper test of the full 
assimilation of knowledge. In this 
way knowledge will become the basis 
upon which stands the conscious 
ability to do; or, sound knowledge 
will produce a will leading with cer- 
tainty to action. The more compre- 
hensive and profound the knowledge 
is, the more secure will be its control 
of the will and conduct. 

In a scheme of education like the 
above, action or ability manifested 
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will not only be the beginning and 
the end, but also the guiding method 
of education. There is no other 
method so well adapted to accomplish 
this end as that of Froebel. True, 
the method is not yet perfect, and 
the difficulty to introduce it into the 
higher stages of education is very 
great. But the principle is broad, as 
it demands to educate the child in 
accordance with the educational 
methods of nature. And we may be 
sure that a careful and diligent study 
of the nature of childhood will in time 
point a way toapply the method to the 
entire problem of the education of man. 


HOW HELEN KELLER WAS TAUGHT 
Educated Finger Tips...... Memphis Appeal=Avalanche 


The most interesting feature of the 
World's Educational Congress, at 
Chicago, was the appearance of Helen 
Keller under the kind and skillful 
guidance of Miss Annie M. Sullivan, 
her teacher. When a babe, Helen 
Keller became blind, deaf and dumb. 
When Miss Sullivan, a young woman 
of unusual beauty of form and feat- 
ure, stood before the audience beside 
a girl who, except for the sad sign of 
blindness in the large eyes, gave prom- 
ise of still greater beauty, her face 
glistening with a rapture that painters 
try to express in the ecstacy of angels, 
hearts seemed to stand still. It was 
a face that had never consciously 
looked on the distortions of passion or 
pain—the mirror of a soul that could 
not imagine the outward appearance 
of sin nor remember any of the dis- 
cords of life. 

In her presence it was hard to ap- 
preciate the fact that her world lay 
within ours, without sun, music or 
speech. No one who saw it will for- 
get the impulsive fluttering of her 
young, white hand as it sought her 
teacher’s face or round, white throat; 
the satisfaction when the contact of 
her delicate white finger tips gave her 
what sight gives us; the flash of light 
over her face when, with her fore- 
finger resting on her teacher’s lip, she 
read the answer to the question she 
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had asked by the twinkling digital 
movements in her teacher’s palm. 
There were those who wept when she 
repeated audibly, with a depth of feel- 
ing she alone can feel: 


Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream. 


All were invited to ask questions, 
yet not many did so. The occasion 
seemed sacred. ‘* How did you teach 
her the first word?” some one ven- 
tured at last. 

‘*Her first word was ‘doll,’” was 
the answer. ‘‘I gave her the doll, 
placed her finger on my lip and spoke 
the word. When she wearied of the 
doll, I took it from her, and when I 
returned it again gave the movement 
of the lips. The second word was 
‘mug.’ I used the cup from which 
she drank, but became convinced that 
she had not a clear idea of the name, 
but that it meant to her also water or 
drink. So I one day took her to the 
pump, and as the water was flowing 
into her cup had her hold her hand in 
the stream, and then putting her 
finger on my lip gave her the word 


‘water. Then I again gave her 
the word ‘mug.’ ‘The idea that 


everything had a name, the compre- 
hension of nouns, was a great revela- 
tion to her and came then and all 
at once. She was greatly excited. A 
nurse, with the baby sister in her 
arms, was standing near. Helen im- 
mediately put her hand on its face to 
know its name. I told her ‘baby,’ 
and she caught it at once. Then she 
stooped down and patted the ground 


to know what it was called. She 
learned many words that day and 
those words’ she _ never forgot. 


‘*How soon after she learned words 
did she frame sentences?” ‘‘ Immedi- 
ately.”’ ‘‘ Were verbs harder to learn 
than nouns?” ‘‘Notatall. I began 
with such words as ‘sit,’ ‘stand’ and 
the like that were easy to illustrate. 
Prepositions troubled her most. 

‘*How does she get an idea of the 
abstract?” ‘‘I cannottell. It seems 
to be with her, or it comes.” 
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‘*Has she any distinguishing sense 
of musical vibrations?” ‘‘ Yes, very 
distinct. She likes music.” 

‘*Is her vocabulary large?” ‘‘Very 
large. She expresses herself fluently 
and is choice of words.” 

‘‘What books does she like best?” 

Every now and then the white 
fingers fluttered to the teacher’s face 
for just one delicate touch—a finger 
look it was—and now they rested on 
Miss Sullivan’s lip: ‘* Tell—the— 
people— what— books— you— like— 
best,”” was what she read. 

Helen’s face was an open book of 
her mental processes. She repeated 
each word after Miss Sullivan, but 
hesitated a little on the words ‘‘ tell” 
and ‘‘ you,” the brightness of her face 
dimming for the instant. As soon as 
she comprehended the _ question, 
which she did in advance of its com- 
pletion, the flash of intelligence came, 
and when she turned toward the 
audience, for she did not seem at any 
time to lose location, said with spirit: 

‘*Oh, I have read so much that it 
is very hard to say what I like best, 
but”—waiting a moment—‘* ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’”— And then fol- 
lowed rapidly the names of several 
works, some of which, it would seem, 
could hardly be understood by any 
one who has never known and cannot 
know sound and color. 

‘*How do you read?” ‘‘ By raised 
letters and by my teacher.” 

‘*T noticed when you pronounced 
for her you articulated with an exag- 
gerated motion of the lips,” said one. 
‘*Ts not that necessary?” 

‘‘Her teaching was begun in that 
way. Idonot think it is necessary 
or best.”” In reply to the question 
of her knowledge of the abstract, 
General Futon remarked that the 
greatest development in the case of 
Helen Keller was that of the spiritual. 


POWER THROUGH CONCENTRATION 


James Buckham...+.+-0++++++ee0e++The School Journal 


Some thoughtful writer—Prentice 
Mulford, I think—has said that even 
in so small and relatively unimportant 
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a matter as tying one’s shoestring 
both power and advantage are gained 
through concentration. That is to 
say, not only is a valuable mental 
habit thus established or maintained, 
but one can actually tie one’s shoe- 
string faster and better if one give 
undivided attention to it. This prin- 
ciple, of course, applies with increas- 
ing emphasis throughout the ascend- 
ing scale of man’s activities, from the 
manipulation of foot gear to the writ- 
ing of books and the moulding of in- 
tellects and characters. 

This gaining of power through con- 
centration is notably evident in the 
profession of teaching. The very 
first requisite of success in this pro- 
fession is found in the concentration 
of personality upon personality. <A 
man or woman may be in the condi- 
tion—enviable or otherwise—of Gold- 
smith’s village pedagogue, concerning 
whom 

the wonder grew 


That one small head could carry 
all he knew. 


And yet that man or woman may be 
as incapable of imparting knowledge 
as an automaton. Whyso? Because 
the power of drawing near to the pupil 
is lacking—that all-important gift or 
acquirement of attention to the per- 
sonality, the adaptability, the temper- 
ament, the needs of the pupil. 

This is a deficiency due to lack of 
concentration. The successful teacher 
must throw himself utterly and unre- 
servedly into his work. And what is 
this work? Not primarily the mastery 
of the subject or subjects to be taught. 
That is a prerequisite. The teacher 
should have mastered his subject before 
he presumes to teach. The true work 
of the educator is to impart what he 
knows. This is the function to which 
he must devote himself, body, mind 
and soul, with an intensity which en- 
lists every faculty he possesses. This 
is the concentration which tells in the 
work of teaching as almost nowhere 
else. Its direct practical application 
should be attention directed to the 
pupil’s possibilities and needs. No 
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teacher can succeed who is not capa- 
ble of establishing a close and genu- 
ine personal connection between him- 
self and his pupils. 

This was the secret of the success 
of that prince of teachers, Arnold of 
Rugby. Here was a man who threw 
himself into the life of his school, and 
the lives of his pupils, with a concen- 
tration of mental and moral energy 
that was little less than sublime. 
There have been thousands of teach- 
ers whose technical knowledge far ex- 
ceeded that of Thomas Arnold, but 
there has never been a teacher who 
could more thoroughly concentrate 
himself upon the teaching function. 
“This one thing I do,” was with 
Arnold as with Paul, the motive of 
life. This one thing—to impress him- 
self, his character, his knowledge, his 
influence, his whole personality upon 
the pupils of Rugby. And he concen- 
trated himself upon Rugby in such a 
way that Rugby became Arnold and 
Arnold Rugby. There never has 
been and there never can be, a total 
disseverance of the two in the whole 
history of the school, past or future. 

The power of concentration is fur- 
ther illustrated, in the profession of 
teaching, by the success which follows 
directness and positivity of effort. 
There must be concentration of meth- 
od as well as concentration of motive. 

Most teachers are experimentalists 
in this respect. They dissipate their 
energy and interrupt the progressive 
character of their work by a lingering 
uncertainty as to the best methods 
of discipline and instruction. Worse 
still is the mixing of methods—a little 
of this and a little of that; physical 
punishment to-day, moral  suasion 
to-morrow; or, perhaps, physical 
correction for this pupil, moral sua- 
sion for another. Object teaching 
is tried for a time, then purely textual 
instruction. ‘‘I want to find out the 
best way to handle my pupils,” is the 
excuse of the experimentalist. Buta 
teacher who goes at it in this way 
never does find out. Such a teacher’s 
methods are always tentative to the 
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end of the chapter. ‘The concentra- 
tion of thought and purpose which 
produces conviction is lacking. No 
teacher who is allowed any liberty of 
action in this respect is fit to governa 
school, unless he or she has clear defi- 
nite convictions as to method from 
the outset, and sticks to them with a 
fidelity and persistence that defy dis- 
couragement. Whenever this con- 
centration of purpose is present, the 
teacher’s success does not seem to be, 
after all, so much a matter of the best 
method, but rather to be due to in- 
flexible, consistent, progressive adher- 
ence to the one method concerning 
which the teacher has strong convic- 
tions. A teacher who believes thor- 
oughly, exclusively, and one might 
say absorbingly, in the disciplinary 
value of moral suasion alone, is sure to 
have a better behaved school than one 
who uses moraland physical corrections 
indiscriminately or experimentally. 
The same thing is true of methods 
of instruction. It is the absorbing, 
concentrating conviction that enlists 
the whole personality of the teacher, 
which tells upon the individual pupil 
and upon the school as a whole. 
Anything which absorbs one utterly 
imparts to that person the element of 
power. ‘Tie a man’s body toa post 
and give him a stone to fling. He 
will not cast it far. But let him 
throw, not only with his arm, but 
with his whole body, and the case 
will be very different. Any far- 
reaching word must command _ all 
there is of us, and it certainly cannot 
do this without concentration of pur- 
pose and definiteness of effort. The 
successful teacher must be able to 
say, not only, ‘‘ This one thing I do,”’ 
but ‘‘This one way I do the one 
thing.” The all-enlisting aim, the all- 
controlling motive—these are the ele- 
ments of power through concentration. 


VERTICAL HANDWRITING IN SCHOOLS 
Joseph V. Witherbee...... ...Popular Science Monthly 

Why is it that the business men of 
to-day find so much fault with the 
chirography of the boys who are seek- 
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ing, or have obtained employment? 
They assert with great positiveness 
that the average boy of thirteen or 
fourteen years does not write legibly; 
that his labored copy-cook hand, with 
its pale and sight-destroying hair-lines, 
is not at all adapted for business pur- 
poses. Their cry is for a style of 
penmanship that is practical, that a 
boy or girl can write rapidly, and that 
will not injure their eyes when forced 
to read it for any length of time. 

There is such a style of penman- 
ship, that it is easier to teach, that it 
is easier to read, that it is more rapid, 
and that, from a hygienic point of 
view, it is incomparably superior to 
the present slanting writing. 

In England, I believe, Prof. John 
Jackson is the pioneer in the new 
style of writing; and now, so much 
favor has it found over there, by rea- 
son of its superior legibility, that the 
examiners require its use in all branches 
of the civil service. Sampson, Low 
& Company, London, have published 
Prof. Jackson’s copy-books, which 
have had a wide sale in England. 

Many English schools have adopted 
them and require their exclusive use. 
On the Continent the Austrian schools 
lead in approval and support of ver- 
tical chirography, though many of the 
more progressive German schools have 
taken up this system and are enthusi- 
astic in its praise. As yet, I believe, 
no American publishers have issued a 
series of copy-cooks with the upright 
letters, though one house contem- 
plates it in the near future. 

From long and careful observation, 
I think every teacher of a beginner’s 
class in school will bear witness to the 
fact that the first attempts of a 
new pupil with pen or pencil are 
nearly perpendicular, and that it is 
only by keeping constantly at him that 
the child manages to make his letters 
at the required slant of fifty-two de- 
grees. Even then, after all his work 
with exaggerated copies and other de- 
vices, if nothing more is said about 
the slope, he lapses back to his nat- 
ural inclination to write straight. 


_ Start, 
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From this it would seem that the 
present mode of teaching penmanship 
is contrary to Nature, and therefore a 
great waste of energy. How much 
easier and pleasanter, too, it would be 
to adopt the vertical writing from the 
and thereby avoid that con- 
tinual friction necessary to get the 
artificial slant! 

It is claimed that vertical writing 
can be more rapidly written than 
slanting for the reason that the per- 
pendicular of every right-angled tri- 
angle is shorter than the hypotenuse, 
and therefore there is less distance 
for the pen to travel in making verti- 
cal lines than in making slanting 
lines. The mathematical fact here 
enunciated will not be denied, nor 
can the deduction be refuted, and 
yet many still deny that upright writ- 
ing is more rapid than sloping writing. 

To the parent as well as the edu- 
cator the position of the pupil when 
writing should be of the greatest in- 
terest. That there is an alarming in- 
crease of spinal curvature and near- 
sight in children of the present day 
goes without saying. There must be 
some reason for it. If we accept the 
statement of the Vienna commission 
of experts, appointed to investigate 
the cause of this increase, we find it 
charged to sloping writing, with its 
many unavoidable faulty positions. 

If the pupil who slants his letters 
sits sidewise to the desk (a very com- 
mon position), not only is one shoulder 
usually higher than the other, but the 
head is commonly turned until a line 
connecting the pupils of the eyes is 
parallel to the line on which he is 
writing. Nature impels‘-him to twist 
his neck so that one eye shali be the 
same distance from the letters he is 
making as the other. Unless he does 
turn his head, the eyes are not equi- 
distant from his work, which tends to 
shorten the sight of one eye and 
lengthen that of the other. This ac- 
counts in large measure for the need 
of two glasses of different power for 
the same person, so frequently met 
with at the present time. 
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STORIES AND SKETCHES OF ANIMAL LIFE 


HABITS OF THE SECRETARY BIRD 
The African Snake=Eater.....+++++.. St. James Budget 

As soon as the secretary bird, or 
snake eater (Gypogeranus serpent- 
arius), of South Africa, discovers a 
snake, it advances toward it, without 
hurry and without hesitation, and 
when within striking distance it im- 
mediately elevates its crest and the 
feathers of the neck, and, without 
losing any time, delivers a blow with 
its foot. If the snake has avoided 
the blow and attempts to strike back 
the bird interposes a wing, thus re- 
ceiving the deadly fangs  harm- 
lessly upon the long feathers, and im- 
mediately strikes again. 

The fight is then virtually over, for 
if the secretary gets in a single blow 
the snake’s back is broken, and the 
bird, like lightning, plants its’ foot 
firmly on the reptile’s neck and head, 
pressing them into the ground, while 
it delivers the coup de grace with its 
beak, and then deliberately swallows 
the snake whole, beginning at the 
tail, and, just before the head disap- 
pears, giving it an enthusiastic parting 
rap on the ground. 

But there is nothing refined about 
the secretary bird’s appetite, for one 
writer says he found inside one three 
serpents ‘‘as long as his arm,” eleven 
lizards seven inches long, twenty-one 


tortoises about two inches in diame- 
ter, ‘‘besides a large quantity of 


grasshoppers and other insects;” or, 
in other words, seven and a half feet 
of snake, six and a half of lizard, 
three and a half of tortoise, and, say, 
a yard of miscellaneous trifles! 

The secretary bird is protected by 
the Cape authorities for the immense 
public benefit it confers in eating 
poisonous snakes, and a penalty is at- 
tached by law to its destruction. And, 
if it were necessary, hundreds of eye- 
witnesses could be called to prove its 
right to the title of ‘‘ Serpent- 
arius.”’ Curiously enough, too, this 


bird can be trained, and is trained, to 
protect poultry yards, not only from 
snakes, which are all too fond of eggs, 
but from other birds of prey. 


CREATURES OF THE OCEAN DEPTHS 
Wonders of the Sea...... «+++ New York Sunday Sun 


The new submarine world now ex- 
plored and mapped out presents a 
very different picture from that painted 
for us by the poets. Buta short time 
has elapsed since the bottom of the 
ocean was supposed to be the counter- 
part of the face of the earth above 
water—with hills and valleys, with 
precipitous mountains lifting toward 
the surface and profound gorges sink- 
ing unfathomably. The ocean floor 
is far less diversified than the land. 

Here and there, to be sure, islands 
in mid-ocean are the summits of enor- 
mous mountains, rising, more or less 
abruptly, from a generally level sur- 
face, and the sea lying over a narrow, 
depressed region in the northwestern 
Pacific reaches its greatest depth. 
But this is exceptional; in its general 
character the ocean bottom consists 
of vast flat or slightly undulating 
plains. An extraordinary circum- 
stance that has been noticed with 
interest, and that always creates sur- 
prise when first learned, is the entire 
absence of foreign matter in the 
deeper part of the ocean's floor. 

Of all the vessels lost in midocean, 
of all the human beings that have 
been drowned, of all the marine ani- 
mals that have perished, of all the 
clay, sand and gravel let fall by dis- 
solving icebergs, of all the various 
substances drifted from every shore 
by shifting currents, not a trace re- 
mains, but in their place water from 
1,000 to 2,000 fathoms in depth 
covers the uniform deposit of thick, 
bluish, tenacious slime, called globi- 
gerina ooze. A bit of this undera 
powerful lens isa revelation of beauty 
not readily forgotten. The ooze is 
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composed almost entirely of the 


daintiest, most delicate, beautiful 
shells imaginable. 
At depths greater than 2,500 


fathoms the bottom of the sea con- 
sists mainly of products arising from 
exposure, for almost incalculable 
periods, to the chemical action of 
sea water, of pumice and other vol- 
canic matters. This finally results 
in the formation of the red clay de- 
posits that are considered character- 
istic of the profoundest depths of the 
ocean. Carbonate of lime, which in 
the form of the shells of foraminifera 
makes up so much of the globigerina 
ooze, is here almost entirely absent. 

Sea water is very nearly a universal 
solvent, and before any shell, large 
or small, reaches the bottom of these 
tremendous abysms it is chemically 
eaten up, literally dissolved—a result 
which the enormous pressure of the 
water most materially hastens. At 
1,000 fathoms the weight of the 
water pressing on all sides of an ob- 
ject down to that depth is very nearly 
one ton to the square inch, or more 
than 100 times that sustained at the 
sea level, and at the greatest depths 
the pressure is so increased that it 
would seem nothing could withstand 
it—in fact, heavy metal cylinders let 
down with the sounding apparatus 
are sometimes, on being drawn up 
again to the surface, found bent and 
collapsed ; strongly made glass vessels 
which the metals enclosed are shat- 
tered into fragments. 

In the profoundest abysms of the 
sea are strange forms of life that 
never, save when brought up by the 
trawl, see the upper light. The work 
carried on by means of the United 
States fish commission vessel, the 
Albatross, has established the fact 
that forms of sea life inhabiting upper 
waters may descend to about 1,200 
feet from the surface, but that below 
this, to a depth of 300 to 360 fathoms, 
a barren zone intervenes where marine 
life seems absent. But still deeper, 
strange to say, has been discovered 
an abundant and varied fauna, new 
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to science, living under conditions of 
tremendous pressure, and paucity of 
the life-sustaining element of oxygen, 
that induced an eminent zoologist to 
say quite recently: ‘‘ What we know 
of the greatest ocean depths forbids 
us to expect to find them inhabited 
by living organisms.” Here, indeed, 
survive forms of life of which no in- 
habitant of the upper world, not even 
the sun himself, has looked upon be- 
fore the dredges of the Challenger, 
the Albatross, the Blake, and similar 
vessels dragged up marine creations 
from congenial cold and dark. 

It might reasonably be supposed 
that these denizens of great seadepths 
would be built more firmly and strongly 
than surface animals to resist the 
pressure of the element in which they 
live, but it is just the contrary. The 
most universal characteristics of these 
creatures is the looseness and flabbi- 
ness of texture they exhibit. Indeed, 
they seem to need the excessive pres- 
sure of the water about them to keep 
their parts together, for when they 
are brought to the surface they are 
ready to fall to pieces. It is a prob- 
lem. so strangely are some of them 
formed, how they can move from 
place to place; were they not entirely 
below the distributing element of 
wave action they would to all appear- 
ances be helpless. 

Inhabiting these abysmal spaces, 
as completely cut off from communi- 
cation with the upper waters as we 
are from the inhabitants of other 
planets, we can only vaguely specu- 
late on their habits and judge their 
manners of life from their somewhat 
remote analogies to the surface spe- 
cies nearest akin to them. Plant life 
is entirely absent from their place of 
abode, and although they doubtless 
prey upon each other, some original 
source of food supply must, of course, 
be conjected to exist. 

Pearls are found in the shells of 
many kinds of mollusks. They occur 
in the common edible oyster, but are 
not of value. Very large white ones 
are occasionally obtained from the 
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giant clam, which is the biggest known 
bivalve, but they are not worth much. 
The shells of the giant clam are oc- 
casionally used for baptismal fonts in 
churches. The animal is found, buried 
up to the hips, hinge downward, in 
coral reefs. Men have lost their lives 
by stepping between the open valves, 
which closed immediately upon the 
foot, holding them until they drowned. 

It is said that pearls of a yellowish 
color are sometimes obtained from the 
pearly nautilus. But the natives of 
the Sooloo archipelago throw them 
away, considering them unlucky. 
Pearl-bearing mussels are found in the 
lakes and streams of many parts of 
the world, including the United 
States. These mollusks have yielded 
great numbers of these valuable gems 
in this country, so that attempts have 
been made to establish pearl fishing 
on a commercial basis in some rivers. 

The chief sources of supply of 
mother-of-pearl shells are the Torres 
straits and West Australian fisheries 
and the trade centers of Singapore and 
Madagascar. Innumrable islands of 
the Pacific contribute more or less to 
this valuable product, notably Tahiti. 

It is a fact familiar enough that the 
beautiful iridescent hues of mother- 
of-pearl are due to the interruption of 
light by the wavy lines on its surface. 
Each of these lines is the edge of a 
very thin plate lying obliquely to the 
surface. That the coloring is purely 
a matter of structure is proved by 
pouring a solution of gum arabic or 
isinglass over a piece of pearl and al- 
lowing it to harden. On being re- 
moved the sheet of isinglass or gum 
arabic, having taken a perfect im- 
pression from the pearl, exhibits the 
same peculiar iridescence. The same 
optical phenomenon was_ imitated 
some years ago by John Barton, an 
officer of the British mint, who suc- 
ceeded in cutting grooves on steel at 
distances of 1-10,000 of an inch apart. 
The metal surface thus treated dis- 
played most brilliant colors. The idea 
was applied to the manufacture of 
buttons, which were stamped with 
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steel dies that had such delicate lines 
engraved on them. 

The shell of pearl oysters are com- 
monly occupied by animals called by 
the fisherman ‘‘messmates,” which 
seem to live on friendly terms with 
the mollusks. These are crabs and 
lobster-like crustaceans. It is sup- 
posed that these creatures perform 
the office of scavengers, clearing the 
shell of some of the foreign sub- 
stances which drift into it and annoy 
the oyster. Such objects as the mol- 
lusk cannot get rid of it protects 
itself from by covering them with 
layers of nacre. It is in this way 
that pearls are formed. If the object 
is between the shell and the body of 
the oyster the latter treats it in the 
same way, fastening it to the shell by 
what is termed a ‘‘blister.” Inas- 
much as the animal is continually de- 
positing fresh layers of pearly sub- 
stance on the inside of its shell while 
the shell is steadily decaying on the 
outer surface, the foreign body in the 
course of time is actually passed 
through the shell and thus got rid of. 


FAVORITE HAUNTS OF THE VIZCACHA 
ee ee ee The Danbury News 


The favorite haunts of the vizcacha 
are in the Argentine Republic, close 
to Buenos Ayres. They are larger 
than the rabbits, the males measuring 
about 24 inches to the root of the tail 
and weighing about 15 pounds, and 
the females, which are much smaller, 
rarely exceeding 19 inches in length 
or 9 pounds in weight. In almost 
every other respect they are some- 
what similar to the rabbit, noted for 
their more peculiarly perfect instinct 
and general mode of living. 

Every other burrowing species of 
rodent makes his home or burrow in 
some bank or sudden depression of 
the soil, or near some coarse herbage 
or the roots of bushes and trees. 
They select these places for safety 
and to protect their tunneling, but 
the vizcacha discards such natural 
assistance. He makes his burrows 
out on the open pampa, clear of all 
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bushes, trees and brush, and should 
any grow near to his home he will 
immediately cut, or gnaw, it down. 

One of the peculiarities of the viz- 
cacha is its extraordinary fear of dogs. 
They will allow a man or a beast of 
any kind to come within a few feet of 
them before suddenly disappearing 
into their burrows; but if a dog is 
seen a hundred yards away the sen- 
tinel gives the alarm, and every viz- 
cacha in the neighborhood immedi- 
ately dives into his burrow. So wary 
they have become that from a kind of 
natural selection the instinct of the 
pampas dogs has led them to approach 
a vizcachera crouching after the fash- 
ion of a tiger or wildcat rather than 
of his own species. 

Another and far stranger charac- 
teristic of the vizcacha is that the 
inhabitants of one burrow dare not 
run for refuge to a neighboring bur- 
row. They would be immediately 
driven out, and nevertheless they are 
fond of each other’s society and pay 
visits at the different vizcacheras at 
night time. In fact, one can easily 
discern pathways between the viz- 
cacheras where the visitors pass to 
and fro. There is something almost 
human in this instinct. ‘They will not 
allow a stranger to rush into their 
villages at will. But they are de- 
lighted to receive him at the entrance to 
their burrows as a friend, and should 
a farmer cover up a vizcachera all those 
in the neighborhood will come at night 
to dig out their buried friends. 


IN THE LONDON ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 
The Cost of Feeding............ The London Spectator 


Those whose custom it is to buy 
paper packets of broken bread and 
buns, duly labeled ‘‘ Food for the ani- 
mals,” at the refreshment stalls, or 
who know from experience that there 
is hardly any creature there, from the 
hippopotamus to the smallest monkey, 
which disdains to eat a rasin, will be 
astonished at the quantity and variety 
of the solid nutriment which has to be 
provided yearly for the 650 ‘‘ beasts,” 
1,391 birds, and 366 reptiles; though 
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those more conversant with the powers 
of consumption of ‘‘ stock” in an or- 
dinary farmyard would hesitate to take 
a feeding contract at a lower figure. 

The year’s cost for provisions con- 
sumed in the gardens is a little under 
£4,000 — 105 loads of clover, 153 
loads of meadow hay, 130 quarters of 
oats, and 340 quarters of bran may be 
put down roughly as the quantity of 
vegetable food required for the ante- 
lopes, elephants, zebras and wild sheep. 

Bread and milk are almost as safe a 
diet ‘for most animals as for human 
beings; and 5,000 quarterns of bread 
and 6,000 quarts of milk represent the 
quantity of this wholesome food con- 
sumed at the Zoo. Most of the in- 
sect-eating birds, many monkeys, and 
certain snakes and lizards are egg- 
eaters, and 19,000 eggs probably ac- 
count for twice that number of break- 
fasts supplied to the smaller occupants 
of the houses. ‘The large carnivora 
of which the collection contains so 
many and such fine examples, require 
stronger food, and are not stinted in 
their supply. The figures in this case 
suggest some interesting reflections 
on the ravages said to be due to wild 
beasts among flocks and game. 

No doubt these creatures, notably 
wolves and wild dogs, occasionally 
destroy more than they require to 
satisfy their hunger. But usually a 
lion or a tiger kills one animal, and 
feeds upon it so long as it lasts, and 
after it kills another victim, and no 
more. The total of carcasses eaten 
by all the lions, tigers, bears, hyenas, 
wolves, leopards and other large car- 
nivora in the gardens during the year 
amounts to 230 horses and 152 goats. 
If the number consumed in captivity 
bears any proportion to the loss of 
cattle caused by these creatures when 
wild the reports of natives must be 
much exaggerated. 

The fishmonger’s bill is naturally a 
heavy one, when not only seals, otters 
and sea lions, which will eat nothing 
else, but also numbers of piscivorous 
birds, and even the polar bears, have 
to be provided with fresh flounders, 
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whiting and conger eels daily—36,- 
ooo pounds of whiting, 10,000 pounds 
of ‘‘ rough fish,” 630 quarts of shrimps 
and 2,o00 pounds of flounders were 
consumed by the seals and other 
aquatic creatures. ‘The live gudgeons, 
whose pursuit and capture form the 
daily excitement of the penguins in 
their glass-fronted tank, do not ap- 
pear in the list of food provided, any 
more than the army of mice and rats, 
and dozens of live frogs, which frolic 
behind the scenes in the snake house. 

Unhonored in their lives, ‘their 
deaths are unrecorded, or figure dark- 
ly among ‘‘miscellaneous expenses.” 
The fact is, that the rearing of tame 
mice and rats, and the capture and 
purveyance of live frogs, is an inter- 
esting and unexplored side industry of 
London life. Breeding mice and white 
rats is an easy and lucrative addition 
to small incomes, carried on in back 
rooms and attics. The frogs, which 
are genuine wild animals, are captured 
by special emissaries employed by the 
‘“dealers,”” who go round to the mouse 
farms and froggeries and collect the 
creatures, just as the poultrymen 
make their rounds to country farms 
and cottages. ‘The Zoo is by no means 
the largest customer to the trade, 
which relies mainly on the ‘*biologists”’ 
for its steady demand. 

Fruit is almost as necessary as fish 
at all seasons in the gardens, and no 
visitor can have failed to notice the 
daintily arranged ‘‘dessert”’ of sliced 
bananas, grapes, dates and apples 
which is served up to the rarer mon- 
keys and fruit-eating birds. Thirteen 
thousand oranges, 2,000 pounds of 
grapes, 1,200 pounds of dates and 
1,200 pounds of raisins and currants 
represent the fruiter’s bill; the green- 
grocer comes last with 2,641 bunches 
of tares, 4,500 bunches of greens and 
2,600 bunches of cress. Cherries, 
onions, melons, marrows, bananas and 
figs vary the bill of fare, we may close 
with the solid item of 139 cwt. of 
carrots and two tons of ground nuts. 

To provide for the welfare of its 
animal pensioners, its works and re- 
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pairs, its gardens, and to assist in the 
valuable scientific inquiries into animal 
structure carried out in the prosect- 
or’s department, the society employs, 
under the direction of the superin- 
tendent and his assistant, a head keep- 
er, twenty-two keepers, a prosector’s 
assistant, clerks, a head gardener, 
twenty-three helpers in the menagerie, 
twelve gardeners, artisans, firemen, 
messengers and a butcher—in ll 
nearly one hundred persons. 

At the society’s rooms in Hanover 
Square, the publication of the Zoolog- 
ical Record, containing a complete 
summary of all the zoological inqui- 
ries of the year throughout the world, 
costs annually about £450. ‘The last, 
and not the least interesting item in 
the list of expenditure is that of £843 
19s. 6d. for the cost and carriage of 
animals, £500 of which represents 
the money paid for the young hippo- 
potamus, whose comfortable figure and 
complacent demeanor have been not 
the least attraction of the gardens. 

Twenty-three thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-five pounds has been the 
total cost of the Zoo for the year. 
This is covered by receipts of £25,- 
968. The form in which these moneys 
were received is perhaps less unusual 
than the items of expenditure; but it 
includes one considerable source of 
income which would scarcely be ex- 
pected. Fares for rides on the ele- 
phants and camels reach the respecta- 
ble amount of £606 17s. 4d., asum 
which seems nearly constant in the 
recent annual records of the Zoo. 

Admissions to the gardens reached 
£13,981, an increase of £272 over 
last year; and the subscriptions of 
Fellows of the Society amount to over 
£6,000, which represents roughly the 
sum in which the public, after paying 
their entrance fees, are indebted to the 
society. Lastly, the assets at Regents’ 
Park and in the offices at Hanover 
Square are valued at £70,000, includ- 
ing one estimate of £21,542 for the 
animals in the menagerie, and another 
of £15,600 for the unrivalled library 
of zoology owned by the society. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES OF INTEREST 


Statistics which show the number 
of suicides throughout the world is 
180,000 yearly and the annual number 
is increasing. The greatest number 
of suicides happen in June; the fewest 
in September; nearly one-half the 
suicides take place between 6 a. M. 
and noon. Alaska, with its islands, 
is said to have a coast line of 25,000 
miles, equal in extent to the circum- 
ference of the globe.——The cata- 
logue of the books in the library of 
the British Museum occupies 2,000 
volumes. France is to adopt an 
interesting innovation in the postal 
card system. The cards will be 
issued in the form of checkbooks, 
with stubs. The sender of the pos- 
tal card can make memoranda of its 
contents on the stub, and can have 
this stamped at the postoffice before 
the card is detached, so a true record 
of the correspondence can be kept. 








Many of the South Sea Islanders 
believe that Paradise can be inherited 
only by persons of perfect physical 
forms. Where this belief prevails, a 
man will die rather than submit to 
amputation. The United States 
has a lower percentage of blind peo- 
ple than any other country in the 
world. The combined length of 
the world’s telegraph lines is 881,000 
miles, or enough to encircle the earth 
about thirty-three times. The 
smallest screw in the world is that 
used in the movement of a watch; 
these are so minute that a box of 
them appears to be filled with fine 
black sand. With a strong glass, 
however, they are seen to be perfect 
in every part, though only 4-1000 of 
an inch in diameter. A thimble will 
hold over 100,000 of them. 











Michigan, Iowa, Vermont, Wis- 
consin and Illinois have no inter- 
est-bearing debt. In China all 
land belongs to the state; a trifling 





sum per acre, the same through long 
centuries, is paid as rent. This is 
the only tax in the country—an aver- 
age of about sixty centsa person. 
The world’s agriculture occupies the 
attention of 280,000,000 men, repre- 
sents a capital of $224,000,000 and 
has an annual product of over $20,- 
000, 000,000. In the rock at Gib- 
raltar there are seventy miles of 
tunnel, The normal temperature 
of man is about 98.5°; of the snail, 
70°; oyster, 82°; porpoise, 100°; 
rat, Cat or ox, 102°; sheep, 104°; hog, 
105°; chicken, 111°. It is esti- 
mated that 119,000,000 copper pen- 
nies have been lost to circulation in 
the century since the United States 
began to coin money. The longest 
bridge in the world, over the St. 
Lawrence river, is 9,144 feet. 
Egypt has over 2,000 obelisks. 
Human blood is composed of 77.8 
parts of water, 6.2 of albumen, 14.1 
of coloring matter, and 1.9 of saline. 























In the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, persons desiring work or help 
have now only to send a postal card 
to the director of the postal adminis- 
tration in order to have their wants 
advertised in every post-office in the 
Grand Duchy. The relative ratios 
of the smaller letters in ordinary 
printing is: z, 1; k, j, q, x, 3; D, 
v% 73 & BP Ww, ¥, 20; c f, a m, 
12; d, 1, 20; h, r, 30; a, i, n, 0, §, 
40; t, 45; e, 60. Total, 532. 
The largest waves are seen off Cape 
Horn, between latitude 55 S. and 
longitude 105 W., rising to 46 feet in 
height and 765 feet long from crest to 
crest.——Secret marriages are in 
every country in Europe considered 
illegal. The Chinese are a brainy 
race. The average weight of their 
brain is greater than the average 
weight of the brain in any other peo- 
ple. The golden-crested wren is 
the smallest bird in the world. 
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SPORT, RECREATION AND ADVENTURE 





TEMA, THE NEW JAPANESE LAWN GAME 
Basil Hall Chamberlain. .(Scribner’s).. Things Japanese 


Tema is the name given toa new 
lawn game. It has been adapted to 
play on foot from the Japanese form 
of polo called ‘‘Dakiu,” literally 
‘‘striking balls.” This game is played 
on ponies in a rectangular enclosure 
railed in by a stout bamboo post and 
rail fence, about four feet high, ex- 
cept at one end, where a boarded 
fence or screen, about eight feet high, 
replaces the post and rail. In the 
center of this screenis a circular hole 
about eighteen inches in diameter be- 
hind which is fixed anetted bag rather 
longer than an ordinary landing net. 
This is the goal. Eighteen feet in 
front of this goal screen, another post 
and rail fence is fixed across the 
enclosure; this is the goal barrier, 
which prevents the players from get- 
ting any nearer to the goal. At the 
other end attendants stand with a 
supply of balls and racquets. 

The number of players is generally 
seven aside, but sometimes fewer. 
Each side wears a distinctive badge, 
generally white and red. The balls 
are also of two colors, white and red, 
and are unlimited in number. The 
object of the game is for the white 
players to sling white ballsand the red 
players red balls into the goal. 
When either side has put seven 
balls into the goal net, _ it 
reaches the second stage of the 
game. It has then to play with a 
single ball, white or red, as the case 
may be, with a black zone or some 
other distinguishing mark upon it. 
The side which first succeeds in scor- 
ing its zoned ball wins the game. 
The racket or wand, as it has been 
called, used for slinging and carrying 
the ball, has a light bamboo handle 
some three feet six inches long; at 
the thinner end a crook of split bam- 
boo is fixed. Across this crook a 
loose silk net is fixed, thus forming 


a shallow spoon or scoop. Some dex- 
terity is required in picking up the 
ball, and retaining it in the crook. 
To do this successfully the wand 
must be continually kept in motion. 
The lawn game is of course played 
on foot instead of on horseback; the 
enclosure is reduced to about the di- 
mensions of a lawn tennis court. The 
wands are the same as those used in 
the Japanese game, and the balls are 
of the same weight. A more sociable 
lawn game can hardly be imagined 
and as there is plenty of exercise it 
can be played at all times of the year 
when the ground is not too wet. 


HUNTING IN THE ANTELOPE COUNTRY 
Charles F. Holder....++.e00..+00 Californian Illustrated 


The antelope which in former years 
was sO common in western North 
America is now a rarity, and despite 
the strict game laws of California will 
undoubtedly soon be a thing of the 
past. The hunting-grounds now in- 
clude the great level plain of the south- 
ern San Joaquin Valley from Mojave 
east to the desert proper and up to 
Tulare. From the eastern summit of 
the Sierra Madre one looks on what 
may be called the antelope country. 

From the slopes of San Antonio the 
eye rests upon one of the most remark- 
able panoramas in the world. ‘Tothe 
east stretches a desert,—a region of 
heat, desolation and death. Dried-up 
lakes, vistas of sand, weird vegetation, 
ridges of sand and stone,—a region 
where the Summer days are like a fur- 
nace and wherea Winter chill settles in 
at night. A turn of the head and the 
eye rests on the garden spot of the 
world. The fertile valleys and orange 
groves of Southern California, the cities 
of San Diego, Los Angeles and other 
counties, with their wealth of verdure, 
their suggestions of perennial Sum- 
mer; while beyond, in blue setting, is 
the ocean and its isles of romance. 

Leading up from the desert are 
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numerous Cafions, rivers of green that 
wind away into the range, forming 
here and there valleys and pastures, 
nooks and corners of verdure, present- 
ing sharp contrasts to the bleak and 
uninviting region so near at hand. 
Here the live-oak, sycamore, the fra- 
grant bay-tree and others thrive ; and 
beneath their branches at certain times 
of the year the wary antelope is found, 
though it is more at home on the 
burning sands that border the desert. 
In descending from the upper peak, 
eleven thousand feet above the Pacific, 
the sportsman may meet the grizzly, 
the black bear, the big-horn, the black- 
tailed deer, coming upon the antelope 
on the lower levels. Sometimes it can 
be stalked, but the true sportsman 
will take to his horse, which has been 
tethered in some pasture of the cafion, 
and sally out to give the antelope fair 
play and a chance for its life. 

Often the little animals are seen at 
the entrance of some green cafion,and 
the horses come upon them suddenly; 
then it is every man for himself. They 
give a startled look, wheel on their 
delicate pivots and are away. Your 
horse has caught the infection, 
and you feel the expansion of 
his lungs against your legs; and 
then, well,—if you have experienced 
the joys of the steeple-chase, have fol- 
lowed a good pack of joyous-throated 
hounds or have done your duty behind 
the stag-hounds, then you know some- 
thing about it. The world looks 
bright to you. The blood goes jin- 
gling madly through your veins. The 
very air cuts your face. At the pace 
you expect to break your neck, but 
what of it? Your horse has taken the 
matter in hand, and the bit is a fixture 
between histeeth. The reins are over 
the pommel, and you are vainly trying 
to take aim over your pony’s ears at 
the bunches of brown and dun flash- 
ing like streaks of light ahead. 

‘‘ Don’t shoot,” shouts an old and 
cooler head; ‘‘ ride up alongside and 
make a sure thing of it.” 

The little animals run in a circle as 
a rule,—an intuition obtained from 
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some forefather who understood a trick 
or two, perhaps, in avoiding capture. 
You are fairly mad with excitement. 
The wind kisses, beats and caresses 
your face all ina moment; you are in an 
ecstasy of delight, your one thought to 
beat the rest. You appear drawn on by 
a whirlwind of legs, dust and fleeting 
forms, yet occasionally your neck is, 
for a moment, thought of. 

The level ground where the sage 
grows is passed, and your pony sud- 
denly comes to a wash. You cannot 
see bottom, but the other side is fairly 
within a possibility you have read of; 
and with a shout of bravado you are 
in the air, a little ashamed, as your 
horse has put back his ears, resenting 
the doubt that he has felt by that 
mysterious current that runs down 
the rider’s legs and tells the horse all 
about it. After that you throw doubts 
to the wind and take everything as a 
matter of course, learning that this 
sturdy horse, who appears to be run- 
ning away, is a very knowing fellow, 
and will attempt nothing that he can- 
not make a success of. 

The antelopes have turned, you take 
ashort cut to the left,and after a mighty 
effort the horse brings you flying along- 
side the little creatures. There are six 
of them, and how they run,—speed of 
jack-rabbits and greyhoundsall bowled 
into one, flying over the surface, with 
heads stretched out and slender limbs 
working like the springs of some ma- 
chine. To kill such a gamy little 
creature seems hardly the thing; and 
you ride along at this killing pace, 
fairly gloating over them, all the old 
inherited hunting instinct aroused, 
mercy and savagery fighting for the 
supremacy, and the latter wins. It is 
two or three hundred miles to a good 
market, and dinner is an important 
item; so down goes the antelope. 

If you had doubts of being a good 
shot before you have none now, as on 
the dead run you manage to put a 
bullet where it was intended, and the 
little creature plunges high into the air 
and falls dead beneath your very feet. 
Your pony rounds up on the instant, 
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possibly imagining that he is on the 
other end of a rope or lariat; and 
you tumble off, stiff and breathless, 
to claim your trophy, while the others 
sweep on in the wild race, disappear- 
ing in the cloud of dust. This is the 
sportsmanlike method of taking the 
antelope, sharing with it the dangers 
and chances of the chase. 


THE ATHLETIC WOMAN ABROAD 

Feminine Interest in Sport...........- Lady’s Pictorial 

At this time of year when most of 
us are holiday-making, the athletic 
woman is somewhat of a terror in the 
land. She pervades every place, and 
makes herself undoubtedly evident. 
She is to be met wandering—not 
down—but up the mountain-side in 
the professional style, with stick and 
knapsack, flask and pedometer. Dis- 
daining assistance from male pedes- 
trians, she trudges along sturdily and 
pluckily to the bitter end, undis- 
mayed by wind or rain, heat or cold, 
hunger or thirst, ready to continue 
the journey when the others are, and 
equally prepared to face difficulties. 

Go northwards where the more or 
less gentle angler is casting his line, 
and there she will likewise be found 
skilled in use of flies, deft with the 
rod, and not a whit more dismayed 
at the prospect of having to sit silent 
for hours in a boat or on a damp 
bank than are the masculine disciples 
of Izaak Walton. On the back-waters, 
too, she is well in evidence, skillfully 
manipulating pole and oar. And 
where are the links where the lady 
golfist is now unknown, or the purple 
moors as yet untrodden by the sports- 
woman? Many a grouse will have 
a bad quarter of an hour during 
the next few weeks at hands that 
were surely never meant to point 
guns and take the life even of the 
edible fowls of the air, and in the big 
basket trunks being hurled daily into 
the ‘‘ corridor train” at Euston there 
is many a smart tweed shooting cos- 
tume, duly provided with cartridge 
pockets and a leather shoulder-pad, 
for the use of the keen-eyed, steady- 
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aiming girls whom holiday-makers 
will meet by the dozen in Yorkshire 
and in Scotland. 

Is not the peace of the country 
roads disturbed by the female cyclist, 
who displays all the energy and all 
the vices of the ubiquitous wheelman ? 
In truth, the athletic woman has it 
all her own way just now. It is her 
carnival, and she makes the very 
most of it. The hotels teem with 
muscular maidens. At table d’héte, 
whether the locale be Yorkshire, Corn- 
wall, Scotland, or Kent, they make 
their appearance, and though they 
bring with them the breezes of the 
mountains and the sea, and suggest 
in many ways the delights. of the 
country and of the holiday season, 
yet it is impossible to stifle the feel- 
ing they are a trifle overpowering. 

After a hard day on the moors, a 
rough day’s fishing or climbing, or an 
afternoon at golf, the men like to 
come in and enjoy the calm of 
feminine society. They like to see 
their womankind in pretty tea-gowns, 
to be soothed by music and frivolous 
conversation. The sporting woman 
cares for none of these things. 

She comes in with the men, tired 
and hungry, but by sheer physical 
force she keeps all the conversation in 
a sporting groove. Songs and flirta- 
tions, which keep the men up and 
unfit for the next day’s sport, she 
severely discourages, while she com- 
pletely overpowers the “feminine” 
woman, and renders her a complete 
nonentity in a sporting district. As 
yet she has not learned to temper her 
zeal with discretion, so that after 
‘* canonical hours”’ she is apt to be- 
come somewhat of a bore to both 
sexes, but maybe we shall remedy 
these things in time, and lady golfists, 
oarswomen,sportswomen and cyclists, 
will cease to be selfish monopolists. 


WILD SPORT IN COSTA RICAN FORESTS 
Ci PINE ac tettbiindsideseussterbers ox Outing 

The vast tracts of forest teem with 
animal and insect life. There is a 
solemnity and grandeur in tropical 
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forests that excite admiration mingled 
with awe. The monstrous trees 
stretching high overhead their leafy 
canopy, impenetrable to the sun’s 
rays; the undergrowth so dense in 
places that you have to cut your way 
through it; the subdued light; the 
strange distant sounds you hear; and 
the lurking apprehension that the 
presence of the hidden snake is 
ubiquitous, combine to furnish both 
attraction and keen excitement for one 
unaccustomed to such wildernesses. 

Game in these forests is very plenti- 
ful. In their recesses, from sea-coast 
to mountain-summit, the jaguar and 
puma lurk; in the neighborhood of 
the rivers and streams the shy tapir, 
or danta, hides himself during the 
day; troops of monkeys—those gar- 
goyles of humanity—chatter and mow 
in the branches, ever on the watch 
for their foe, the tiger; flocks of 
gorgeous macaws wing their heavy 
flight high overhead, or hold con- 
clave in the trees, jeweling the green 
foliage with their brilliant colors; 
screaming bevies of parrots and swift- 
winged paroquets of many sizes and 
many hues, flash across the sky seen 
through the openings above caused 
by winding stream, cane-brake or 
stretch of swamp. 

The fierce and active wild-hog roams 
the thickets in herds, feeding on the 
fallen fruit and juicy roots of plants, 
and the black-plumaged turkey flops 
from branch to branch and tree to tree. 
In their underground caves live the 
‘* tepez-cuintle” of delicious flavor,and 
the still more delicious armadillo, called 
in that country ‘‘armado,” while the 
ugly iguana—no despicable food— 
haunts the trees along river banks. 

An Englishman, whose name I do 
not recall, on one occasion while 
hunting alone in Guatemala came 
across a jaguar so unexpectedly that 
he could not shoot for two or three 
minutes, owing to excitement and sur- 
prise. Casting his eyes upward, as 
he was passing beneath a tree, he 
saw a full-grown jaguar extended 
along a limb, watching him. He was 
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so near to him that had he gone four 
or five steps farther he would have 
been directly under the beast. To 
keep his eyes on those of the jaguar 
and raise his gun was but natural ; 
but he trembled to such a degree that 
he knew he would miss if he pulled 
the trigger. So he did something far 
better; he kept his ground and 
waited, wild beast and man glaring 
at each other till he had recovered 
his breathand nerve. Then he steadily 
covered the animal’s head, and sent a 
charge of buck-shot into it. The 
skin was a fine one, and he presented 
it to the English chargé d’affaires. 
Neither jaguar nor puma is dangerous 
when in front ; but they will attack a 
sleeping man, or possibly drop upon 
a lone sportsman from a tree-bough, 
and so take him at a disadvantage. 

The danta should be looked for, 
with best chance of success, at dawn 
of day, and near streams, which he is 
in the habit of visiting at that hour, 
after his nocturnal browsing. The 
favorite places for his diurnal slum- 
ber are the cane-beds that fringe 
portions of the Central American 
rivers, the sedgy margins of swamps, 
and moist plant-covered spots. While 
bivouacking on the San Juan I have 
known him, when all was quiet, to break 
from the reeds within a few yards of 
my mosquito-bar. Being a pachyderm, 
it is better to use bullet than buck-shot 
against him, as the latter may fail. 
On one occasion I fired a heavy 
charge of buck-shot from a twelve- 
bore at the head of a danta at a dis- 
tance of not more than twenty-five 
yards, and failed to get him. 

He was on the opposite side of a 
stream running into the Sarapiqui, 
to which I was going down at day- 
break for water to make our coffee. 
Our canoe was lying just opposite to 
him, and seeing him from the high 
bank without being discovered, I 
went back noiselessly for my gun. 
Creeping to a favorable position, I 
watched him for some minutes. He 
stood in a meditative posture at first, 
occasionally cropping a blade or leaf; 
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but evidently considering that he had 
had enough to eat, he presently began 
to move down to the stream for a 
drink. Waiting till he was broadside 
to me, I fired the buck-shot at his 
right ear. He rolled over at once, 
but fetching up at the bottom of the 
bank, scrambled on to his legs and 
took the stream, and that was the last 
I saw of him. 

The brute was only stunned, and 
though we got out the canoe and 
searched well for him he escaped. 
With a rifle I should have bagged 
him. ‘The tapir is almost amphibious, 
and can cross a wide and deep river 
on the bottom without showing him- 
self. His flesh is generally eaten, but 
is inferior to the manatee. 

Wild-hog, however, afford the best 
sport in these forests, being the most 
certain. Indeed, it is while you are 
more particularly engaged in search 
of this game that you come across the 
rarer animals. Before the rubber cut- 
ters intruded into these domains the 
wild-hog roamed through them in im- 
mense herds down to the borders of 
the navigable rivers, and displayed a 
boldness and ferocity that proved his 
lack of acquaintance with the deadly 
firearm. Though distinct from the 
peccary of North America, his method 
of procedure with a stranger was simi- 
lar. A man once surrounded by a 
drove of these creatures had slight 
chance of escape. Russian wolves 
on the snow-covered steppes of Si- 
beria are not worse comrades than 
were these savage pigs. 


GOLF AS PLAYED IN ASIERICA 
Its Growing Popularity.... .... Chicago Evening Lamp 


For centuries past the game of golf 
has been the national pastime in Scot- 
land. It is alsovery popular in Eng- 
land and Canada, and Americans are 
slowly learning to wield the golf club. 
Golf grounds are called links, and are 
open downs bounded on each side by 
rough country. Three miles is a pop- 
ular length fora golf course, although 
some courses are five miles. They 
are usually circular, like a race course, 
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so that several games may be played 
at the same time, one set of players 
following another with sufficient inter- 
val so that they will not conflict. 

A small gutta percha ball and from 
three to seven clubs of different styles 
are used by eachplayer. These clubs 
are carried by the player’s caddie, or 
attendant, who also officiates as ad- 
viser. ‘The necessary clubs are two 
wood clubs, the driver and putter, 
and one iron club, the cleek or lofter, 
for heavy work on rough or sandy soil. 
The starting point on a golf course is 
called the teeing ground, and is des- 
ignated by two marks drawn across 
the course at right angles. 

The tee is the slight elevation from 
which each side strikes its ball at the 
opening of the game. From nine to 
eighteen round holes, lined with iron 
and 4 inches across, are sunk in the 
course from 100 to 400 yards apart. 
Eighteen holes is the usual number, 
but nine may be used if the course is 
a short one. These holes are placed in 
the center of a level stretch of green 
about 60 feet square, called the ‘‘ put- 
ing green,” and the location of each 
hole is indicated by a flag, taken from 
the hole when the players approach. 

In golf singles one person plays 
against another; in foursomes two 
persons contest against an equal 
number of opponents. In golf matches 
an expert player contests against two 
or more opponents. 

Golfing is begun at the teeing 
ground, near the first hole, by each 
side striking its ball toward the 
second hole. Theclub alone may be 
used in moving the ball, and stroke 
after stroke is made by one side after 
another, until one or the other puts 
its ballin the first hole. The player 
or the side that puts the ball in with 
the least number of strokes wins the 
hole. If both sides hole their ball 
with the same number of strokes, 
each is credited with one-half the 
hole. The players then proceed 
from hole to hole until a circuit of 
the course, when the side that has won 
the most holes is declared winner. 
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IN THE CHAMBER OF THE ASTROLOGER * 


Wherever Catherine chose to re- 
side, either in Paris or in Touraine, 
an observatory for the stars was always 
at hand, and Cosmo Ruggiero, who 
had attended her from Italy, never 
left her service. 

Cosmo was Queen Catharine’s fa- 
miliar demon; he was both astrologer, 
alchemist, and philosopher. He fed 
the glowing furnaces with gold and 
silver, sometimes with dead men’s 
bones; concocted essences, powders, 
and perfumes; drew horoscopes, and 
modelled wax figures in the likeness 
of those who had incurred the Queen’s 
enmity. These were supposed to 
suffer pangs from each stab inflicted 
on their images, and to waste away as 
their wax similitudes melted in the 
flames. Cosmo was also purveyor of 
poisons to her Majesty, and dealt 
largely in herbs and roots fatal to life. 
His apartments and the observatory 
were always near those of the Queen, 
and they were connected with them by 
a secret stair. 

We are at the Tuileries. It stands 
on a plot of ground outside Paris— 
where tiles were baked and rubbish 
shot—given by Francis I. to his 
mother, Louise de Savoie. Charles 
IX., who has succeeded his brother— 
Francis II.—inhabits the Louvre, now 
entirely rebuilt by Francis I. The 
Queen-mother desired to live alone. 
She therefore commanded Philippe de 
Lorre to erect a new palace for her 
use, consisting of a central pavilion, 
with ample wings. 

_ Queen Catherine is at this time 


* From Old Court Life in France. By 
Frances Elliot. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 
vols., illust. Catherine De Medici, widow 
of Henry II. and mother of three kings 
regnant at the time of this reading, ruled 
France in their name. She was a born in- 
triguant and diplomat, inscrutable, stern, 
cruel and vindictive, with a passion for 
power and an ambition that feared nothing. 
She believed in no one, and had faith in 
nothing but the predictions of the astrol- 
ogers and the courses of the stars. 


middle-aged ; her complexion is darker, 
the expression of her face sterner and 
more impassive. She seldom relaxes 
into a smile except to deceive an 
enemy. In her own person she dis- 
likes and despises the luxury of dress, 
and principally wears black since the 
death of her husband. But on fitting 
occasions of state she, too, robes her- 
self in royal apparel. She stands be- 
fore us in a long black dress, tightly 
fitting her shape. She has grown 
much stouter, though she is still up- 
right and majestic. Her active habits 
and her extraordinary capacity for 
mental labor are the same. A stiff 
ruff is round her neck and a black coif 
upon her head. Jewels she rarely uses. 

Her fine suite of rooms at the Tui- 
leries, hung with sombre tapestry or 
panelled with dark wood, are studiously 
plain. She loves artists and the arts, 
but pictures and statues are not ap- 
propriate to the state business she 
habitually transacts. There is a cer- 
tain consistent grandeur in her plain, 
unadorned entourage; a sense of sub- 
dued power—hidden yet apparent— 
that makes those who approach her 
tremble. Her second son, Charles, 
now King of France, is wholly under 
her influence. He was only ten years 
old when he ascended the throne at 
the death of his brother Francis, and 
his mother has carefully stamped out 
every good quality in his naturally 
frank and manly nature. Now he is 
rough and cruel, loves the sight of 
blood, and has become a perfect Nim- 
rod. He blows the horn with such 
violence, so often and so loud, that 
he has injured his lungs. Charles 
knows much more about the bears, 
wolves, deer, and wild boars of France 
than of his Christian subjects. 

The Princess: Marguerite is now 
grown into a woman, ‘‘a noble mind 
in a most lovely person,” says the 
flattering Brant6me. Her mother en- 
courages .Marguerite’s taste for in- 
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trigue, and throws her into the com- 
pany of women, such as Madame De 
Dauve, the court Ninon de 1’Enclos 
of that day. Catherine contemplates 
her beauty, not with the profound af- 
fection of a mother, but as a useful 
bait to entrap those whom she desires 
to gain. When she was young herself 
the Queen never allowed any tender 
passion to stand in her way, but ruth- 
lessly sacrificed all who were either 
useless or troublesome. 

When the palace is quiet, and the 
sighing of the Winter wind without, 
as it sweeps along the quays and 
ruffles the surface of the river, is 
only broken by the challenge of the 
sentinels on the bastion bordering the 
Seine, Catherine rises from her chair. 
She passes over her black dress a long 
white mantle, puts her feet into silken 
slippers, lights a scented bougie, takes 
from her girdle a golden key—which 
is hid there along witha poisoned dag- 
ger in case of need—draws‘aside the 
tapestry, unlocks a hidden door, and 
mounts a secret stair. Cosmo Rug- 
giero is seated on a folding stool in a 
small laboratory under the roof. He 
is reading an ancient manuscript. A 
lamp illuminates the page, and he is, 
or affects to be, so profoundly ab- 
sorbed that he does not hear his ter- 
rible mistress enter. 

The Queen moves and glides like 
a ghost beside him, and, laying her 
hand on his shoulder, rouses him. 
Ruggiero rises hastily and salutes her. 
Catherine draws a stool beside him, 
seats herself, and signs him to do so. 

‘*Well, Cosmo! always studying; 
always at work in my service,” says 
she, in a low metallic voice. 

‘“*VYes, madame, I have no other 
pleasure than your Majesty’s service.”’ 

**Yes, yes! you serve the Queen 
for love, and science out of interest 
—IlI understand. Disinterestedness is 
the custom of our country, my friend.” 

‘*Your Majesty mistakes; I serve 
her as a loyal servant should.” 

**La! la!” says Catherine, 
know each other, Cosmo, —no profes- 
sions. Is the poison ready I ordered 


** we 
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of you, the subtle powder to sprinkle 
on gloves or flowers? It is possible I 
may want it shortly.” 

Ruggiero rises and hands a small 
sealed packet, enclosed in satin, to the 
Queen, who places it in her bosom. 

‘*Madame,” he says, ‘‘ beware! 
this poison is most powerful.” 

‘*So much the worse for those for 
whom it is destined,” replied Cathe- 
rine; and a cruel smile lights up her 
face for a moment. ‘‘It will serve 
me the quicker. But to _ business, 
Cosmo. What say the stars? Have 
you drawn the horoscopes?” 

‘*‘Here, madame, are the horo- 
scopes ;” and he draws from his belt a 
bundle of papers. ‘‘ Here are the 
celestial signs within the House of 
Life of all the royal persons concerned, 
traced by the magic pencil from the 
dates you furnished me.” 

Catherine glances at the papers. 
‘Explain to me their import,” says 
she, looking with grave attention. 

‘* Your present design, madame, to 
marry Madame Marguerite to the 
King of Navarre appears favorable to 
the interests of France. A cloud now 
rests upon the usually brilliant star of 
the King of Navarre, but another 
night, madame, perhaps “ 

‘* This is all very vague, Ruggiero, 
I want an absolute prediction,” says 
Catherine, fixing her black eyes full 
upon the soothsayer. ‘‘ Among all 
these illustrious personages is not one 
whose horoscope is clear and defined?” 

‘*Assuredly, madame; will your 
Majesty deign to interrogate me as to 
the future? I will unfold the pur- 
poses of the stars as I have read them.” 

‘* You have spoken of the Princess. 
Does she love the young Duc Henri 
de Guise?” 

‘* Madame, her Highness affects the 
Duke; but she is unstable in her af- 
fections.”’ 

‘* The Queen of Navarre—will she 
still forward this marriage?” 

‘* Tt will cause her death.’ 

‘* How?” 

‘* By poison.” 

‘* Where?” 
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‘* At Paris.” 

‘** That is well,’’ answers the Queen, 
and deep thought darkens her swarthy 
face. ‘‘ Herson, the King of Navarre 
—what of him?” 

‘* He, madame, is safe for awhile, 
though he will shortly be exposed to 
extreme peril.” 

‘*But is he doomed to die violently?” 

‘* Perhaps; but long years hence. 
His hair will be gray before the pon- 
iard I see hovering over him strikes. 
But, as I have said to-night, there is 
a cloud upon his star. Long he will 
certainly escape steel, fire, illness, or 
accident; he will bear a charmed life. 
Madame, the King of Navarre will be 
a good and proper husband for Mad- 
ame Marguerite.”’ 

‘*But how of that bold man, the 
Duc De Guise, who dares without my 
leave to aspire to the hand of the 
Princess?” asked Catherine. 

‘* Henri de Guise, madame, will die 
a violent death, as will his father and 
Coligni. The Admiral will be stabbed 
in his own house. This is certain.” 

The Queen smiles, and for a time 
is silent. 

‘*Tell me,” at length she almost 
whispers, ‘‘ have you discovered any- 
thing more about myself and my 
sons? Speak!” 

‘* Madame, I tremble to reply,” re- 
plies Ruggiero, hesitating. 

** Speak, I command you, Cosmo.” 

Catherine rises, and lays her hand 
heavily on his arm. Her eyes meet his. 

‘‘If I must reveal the future of 
your Majesty and the royal princes, 
well, let it be done. Your Majesty 
can but kill me. I fear not death.” 

‘** Fool, your life is safe!” 

‘“VYou, madame, will live; but the 
princes, your sons and he stops 
and again hesitates. 

** Speak!” hisses Catherine between 
her set teeth. ‘‘ Speak, or, pardieu! 
I will force you,” and she raises her 
hand aloft, as if to strike him. 

‘* Madame,” replied Ruggiero, quite 
unmoved by her violence, rising from 
his stool, and moving towards the wall, 
‘‘you yourself shall see the future that 
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awaits them.” He withdraws a black 
curtain covering an arched recess and 
revealed a magic mirror. ‘‘ The kings, 
your sons, madame, shall pass before 
you. Each shall reign as many years 
as he makes the circuit of that dark 
see reflected on the 


chamber you 
polished steel. There is your eldest 
son, Francis. See how feebly he 


moves, how pale he looks. He never 
lived to bea man. ‘Twice he slowly 
passes round, and he is gone. The 
next is Charles, ninth of that name. 
Thirteen times he turns around, and 
as he moves a mist of blood gathers 
about him. Look, it thickens— it 
hides him. He shall reign thirteen 
years, and die a bloody death, having 
caused much blood to flow. Here is 
Henri, Duc d’Anjou, who shall suc- 
ceed him. A few circuits, and then 
behold—a muffled figure—a monk, 
springs on him from behind. He falls 
and vanishes.” There is a pause. 

‘*What! Cosmo,” whispers Cathe- 
rine, who stood supporting herself on 
the back of a high chair opposite the 
magic mirror. ‘‘ Francis, Charles, 
Henry are gone, but tell me, do they 
leave no child ?”’ 

‘*None, madame.’ 

‘*Where, then, is D’Alengon, my 
youngest boy? Let me see him.” 

‘* Madame,” falters Ruggiero, ‘‘ his 
Highness is not destined to reign. The 
successor of your sons is before you ;” 
and on the magic glass rises up, clear 
and distinct, the image of the King of 
Navarre. With strong, firm steps he 
circles the mystic chamber of life 
twenty times. As he passes on the 
twenty-first round, a mist gathers 
round him; he falls and vanishes. 

At the sight of Henry of Navarre, 
the Queen’s composure utterly for- 
sakes her. She trembles from head 
to foot and sinks into a chair. A 
sombre fire shoots from her eyes. 

‘*T will take care fhat shall never 
be!” gasps the Queen, unable to speak 
because of her rage. 

After a few moments she rose, took 
up her light, and without one other 
word descended as she had come. ° 


, 
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IN DIALECT: CHARACTER VERSE 





YALLER YAI1 AND ROAS’ PIG RIB 
John P. Sjolander..........++e000 Pb 860s wn0d std GaTSEORNEERS Sone The Gulf Messenger 


Roastin’ ears dey is good ernuff 
Summer time when de sun is hot ; 
Mellum patch is dess full er stuff, 
Make a feller forget his lot! 
But w’ot strikes to de tenner spot, 
Winter time when de norder’s nib 
Touches ’im like er load ob shot? 
Yaller yam and er roas’ pig rib. 


Early fros’ make de ’simmon sweet, 
*Simmon sweet make de possum fat, 
Possum fat make mighty good meat, 


Yah! yah! yah! but sumpen beat dat: 


‘When Winter win’ make er feller scat 
To der house f'om de ole log crib, 


W’ot make ’im dance, w’ot make’im pat? 
Yaller yam an’ er roas’ pig rib. 


Oh! a gal hab er coaxin’ way, 

An’ she win when her head is sot ; 
Sumpens is make er feller stray 

Inter ways he had better not ; 

But wot is it dat makes him trot, 
Sing a song dat is sof’ an’ glib, 

An’ not wish w’ot he isn’t got? 
Yaller yam an’ er roas’ pig rib. 


Pig grow fat an’ he easy cau'’t, 
’Tater bank never tell er fib ; 

Yah! yah! yah! in de skillit pot 
Yaller yam an’ er roas’ pig rib. 


THE GOOD TIMES COMING 
POE, GH. 5c teccctccsccescccescccsseserees Atlanta Constitution 
Oh, the good times are comin’, no matter what they say ; 
You can hear ’em hummin’, hummin’, fer a hundred mile away ; 
They’re a-sailin’ through the Summer, an’ a-fightin’ through the freeze, 
A-ridin’ down the rivers, an’ a-blowin’ in the breeze. 
Comin’, 
A-humin’, ; 
Like a regiment a-drummin’; 
Lane has got a turnin’, 
Buttermilk’s a-churnin’, 
So keep your lamps a-burnin’ 
Till the good times come. 


Oh, the good times are a-comin’, you can see ’em on the run, 
A-twinklin’ in the dewdrops an’ a-shinin’ in the sun; 
A-dumpin’ o’er the daisies and babblin’ in the brook, 
An’ lookin’ at a fellow like his sweetheart useter look. 

Comin’, 

A-hummin’, 

Like a regiment a-drummin’; 

Lane has got a turnin’, 

Buttermilk’s a-churnin’, 

So keep your lamps a-burnin’ 

Till the good times come, 


THE BOY LIVES ON OUR FARM 
Sense WR BIG « «55: 6:6 506000056 00000000 ccc sdectseceseseseces Poems Here at Home 

The boy lives on our farm; he’s not 

Afeard o’ horses none! 
An’ he can make ’em lope er trot, 

Er rack, er pace, er run. 
Sometimes he drives ‘wo horses, when 

He comes to town an’ brings 


A wagonful o’ taters nen, 
An’ roastin’-ears an’ things. 


Two horses is ‘‘a team,” he says, 
An’ when you drive er hitch, 


“ The right un’s a ‘‘near horse,” I guess, 
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Er “ off,’"—I don’t know which— 
The boy lives on our farm, he told 
Me, too, ’at he can see, 
By lookin’ at their teeth, how old 
A horse is toa T! 


I'd be the gladdest boy alive 
Ef I knowed much as that, 

An’ could stand up like him an’ drive 
An’ ist push back my hat, 

Like he comes skallyhootin’ through 
Our alley, with one arm 

A-wavin’ fare-ye-well ! to you— 
The boy lives on our farm ! 


AGNOSTICISM 
William H. Hayne. ..+.....0..06 seeee The Ram’s Horn 


De quarest ’ligion I ebber did hear 
Is de ‘ligion ob de abnostick, 

A-lookin’ for somethin’ he nebber can fin’, 
An’ a-leabin’ out God an’ Ole Nick. 

He nebber has knocked at de Bible do’, 
Ner wep wid de sinners in need ; 

He don’ b’lieve nuttin.in heaben or yearth, 
Exceptin’ w’at his eyes has seed. 


De quarest ’ligion I ebber did hear 
Is de ’ligion ob de abnostick. 

He h’aint like de lamp dat de virgins hab, 
’Case he carn’t show de littlest wick. 

He nebber has sot on de moarners’ bench, 
Nor listened to de spirit’s call, 

An’ de onliest preachin’ he ebber has dun 
Is, ‘‘ I don’ know nuttin at all.” 


De quarest ’ligion I ebber did hear 
Is de ‘ligion ob de abnostick, 

Fer he gets no yarbs in sarchin’ aroun’ 
Ter help out de souls dat is sick. 

He’s a-studyin’ now, but, yo’ min’ my word, 
He’ll drap ’gin de gospel wall. 

Ef his heart don’ thump at judgment trump 
Den I don’t know nuttin’ at all. 


I’ JES’ FEELIN’ BLUE 
Mary’s Singing... .cscecees.seesees Minneapolis Journal 
Mary an’ me hez hed a row, 
An’ the house seems dark an’ gray 
An’ they ain’t no light a fallin’ 
Where sunbeams uster play. 
The leetle birds ain’t singin’ 
’N the cat’s forgot to mew, 
An’ the clouds are dark an’ lowerin’, 
An’ I’m jes’ feelin’ blue. 
She’s allers been a lovin’ wife, 
Who allers did her best— 
Was allers bright an’ cheerful, 
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An’ never stopped to rest. 

She’s all the time a singin’, 
An’ her voice is sweet an’ true, 

But I ain’t no use fer singin’ 
When I’m a feelin’ blue. 


*Twas only yest’dy mornin’ 
Thet fust I tu’k the bit, 

An’ stopped my Mary’s singin’, 
An’ she ain’t singin’ yit. 

I’ve allers been some cranky,— 
All knows that’s nothin’ new— 

But danged if I’ll hev singin’ 
When I’m a feelin’ blue. 


I'll wait ’till she quits poutin’ 
An’ then I’ll be so kind 
Thet thoughts o’ rows and trubbles 
Will vanish from her mind. 
But when all things is settled, 
I know that she will rue 
The time she kep’ a singin’ 
When I woz feelin’ blue. 


THE CONJURE WOTFIAN 
Paul Dayot.....-..+++0+. New Orleans Times-Democrat 


Dat ole Aun’ Tempy, she wot live 

Yander in de grove, she give 

Sumpin’ to our muley cow, 

An’ no soul cain’t milk her now; 

An’ we all’s hawgs, dey runs an’ squeals 

Lak some unchase ’em throo de fiel’s; 

An’ more’n dat, dar’s ole Unc Saul 

Cain't sca’cely use his laigs at all 

An’ says she’s cunjered him, he know. 
Ya-a-ap’m! dat’s so, 

An’ wunst dey was a ‘oman, too 

Heerd all ’bout what Aun’ Tempy do; 

An’ she gwine ax her, so she sayed, 

Tokyore de risin’ in her haid. 

Aun’ Tempy mighty mad dat day, 

She nuver had a wu’d to say, 

But gin a cur ous kin o’ cough, 

Dat ’oman’s head hit fell smack off 

An’ rolt across de cabin flo’. 
Ya-a-ap’m! dat’s so. 

Wunst me an’ Uncle Isham’s Bill 

Weclumb up to de window sill 

At ole Aun’ Tempy’s an’ peeped in, 

An’ dar dat pizen ’oman been 

A-cookin sumpin’ in a pot; 

Smell mighty bad, I dunno wot. 

She spat ’er han’s toge’r, like dat, 

An’ ’gun a-talkin to de cat! 

Den we lit out to’ds home for sho’, 
Ya-a-ap’m! dat’s so. 
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SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 





THE PROGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
James McKeen Cattell....... Popular Science Monthly 


Laboratories of psychology are for 
the study of mental processes. It 
would not be possible in a single arti- 
cle to give an account of what has 
been accomplished by experimental 
psychology, nor would tables, curves, 
and mathematical formule prove in- 
teresting reading. ‘‘ The plain man,” 
in Bishop Berkeley’s phrase, ‘‘ unde- 
bauched by learning,” is apt to ask, 
What is the good of all this? It may, 
therefore, be better to give several 
examples of the practical application 
of the results of experimental psy- 
chology. Pure science is not, in- 
deed, an art whose end is to produce 
changes in the regular course of 
Nature and her work. 

Astronomy is commonly regarded as 
the noblest of the sciences, but we 
cannot alter the orbits of the planets, 
and the higher astronomy is not use- 
ful in the affairs of daily life. Science 
is an end in itself, as are the fine arts. 
It is good because it satisfies mental 
needs, and makes life better worth 
the while. But material science, 
while searching for truth, has not 
failed to contribute to the practical 
needs of society. Its application in 
the arts and manufactures have guided 
the course of civilization. 

By its wondrous progress, one man 
to-day can do the work which required 
ten men a hundred years ago, and the 
poor have now comforts and oppor- 
tunities which were formerly not 
within the reach of the rich. In like 
manner we shall probably find that 
more exact knowledge of the mind 
will have many applications in peda- 
gogy, in political science, in medi- 
cine, in the fine arts, and, indeed, in 
-the whole conduct of life. 

Let us consider pedagogy. Our 
methods of education have been 
greatly altered in the past few years, 
and more changes will follow, But 


we go forward blindly, not seeing the 
way, often retracing our steps. The 
poor children contribute tothe prog- 
ress of educational methods some- 
what as the frog contributes to the 
progress of physiology. But we may 
hope to replace vague surmises with 
exact knowledge. In our laboratories 
of psychology wecan test the senses 
and faculties of children. We can 
determine whether the course of 
study is developing or stunting fun- 
damental characteristics, such as ac- 
curacy of perception, quickness of 
thought, memory, reasoning, and all 
other faculties of mind. 

We can learn what methods 
best strengthen each of these 
faculties without injuring the others. 
The overtasked teacher finds a child 
slow, and places it with more back- 
ward children, which increases its 
slowness. A more exact test of the 
child’s mind may show that it is in- 
deed slow, but that the slowness is 
more than counterbalanced by in- 
tensity and range. Methods must be 
applied which will shorten the time 
of thought, and will not interfere 
with its force and extent. We can 
determine what size and composition 
of class, what length of lesson, ses- 
sion, and term are most favorable to 
his individual development. 

We can learn whether it is better for 
the student to do a thing, to see it, 
to hear it, or to read about it. We 
can never build a road to learning 
which need not be traveled by the 
student, but we can build a royal 
road in the sense that it is the short- 
est and best of roads. Above all, 
our tests and measurements will dem- 
onstrate the value of learning itself, 
and tell us whether under given cir- 
cumstances it is secured by the de- 
velopment or sacrifice of more essen- 
tial qualities, such as health of body, 
serenity of mind, common sense, 
honesty, and kindliness. 
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In laboratories of psychology not 
only children, but every one can be 
tested, and small defects or changes 
in the senses and faculties can be 
discovered. Psychology may thus 
become an ally of medicine. De- 
generations which escape common 
observation, and even the practiced 
eye of the physician, can be detected 
and measured by scientific methods. 
The overstrained clergyman or man 
of business can be told when a holi- 
day is necessary, how long it must 
last, whether rest or amusement be 
required for his special need. 

As a fair example of the co- 
operation of psychology and medicine, 
surgery of the brain can be given. 
The part of the brain which is dis- 
eased is determined by psychophysical 
methods, the skull is opened, the 
diseased part of the brain is re- 
moved, and the patient may be 
cured. Psychological methods are 
useful not only in the diagnosis, but 
also in the cure of many diseases. 
We know much better than for- 
merly how the insane, the vicious, 
and the criminal should be treated. 
We know, for example, that social 
work is far better than solitary con- 
finement. Even diseases not directly 
dependent on the nervous system may 
be cured by psychophysical methods 
—for example, suggesting to the 
patient that he will be cured. 

Those in good health may also 
profit from an examination in a labora- 
tory of psychology. Valuable traits 
can be determined as well as defects, 
and the profession and mode of life 
most suitable to the person can be 
indicated. As has been suggested by 
Mr. Galton, such tests would be pe- 
culiarly useful in civil-service exam- 
inations. They would determine the 
real qualities and fitness of the can- 
didate in addition to (or in place of) 
the superficial knowledge temporarily 
acquired by ‘‘cram.” While we have 
but little power to alter the individ- 
ual character, we could exert great 
influence on the future of the race in 
many important ways. 
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If we determine what traits are val- 
uable, and how these can be devel- 
oped by suitable marriage, and made 
universal by early marriage, we may 
hope for practical results of immense 
importance. By the development of 
a code of honor, or by direct encour- 
agement of the parents or the State, 
degenerative tendencies could be 
eliminated, and valuable traits could 
be developed much more rapidly than 
occurs in the slow course of natural 
selection. Mr. Galton has shown 
that the offspring of early marriages 
will soon supplant the offspring of 
later marriages. But asthings go at 
present the thoughtless and criminal 
are apt to have offspring early, while 
the reliant and mentally endowed 
postpone marriage until a long course 
of education is accomplished, and a 
social position is secured, which will 
give the sure basis of comfort and ease. 

It is not necessary to dwell on 
other applications of psychology. Its 
relation to the fine arts is evident. 
The external form of art is directly 
fitted to the senses and its inner es- 
sence to the mind. In political econo- 
my we need to know more concerning 
the interest, passions, and needs of 
the people. Ultimately, we shall be 
able to determine what distribution 
of labor, wealth and power is the 
best. Indeed, the measurements and 
statistics of psychology, which at first 
sight may seem remote from common 
interests, may in the end become the 
mostimportant factor in the progress 
of society. The whole course of life 
will move forward in straighter and 
broader channels when we no longer 
depend on instincts developed by the 
beast and savage, but on knowledge 
and reason guiding to an end. 


WHAT IS THE LUMINIFEROUS ETHER? 
Gabriel Stokes’ Views....Bulletin of Victoria Institute 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, Bart., F. R. S., 
who now occupies Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Professorial Chair, at Cam- 
bridge University, recently gave. the 
results of his investigations on this 
subject, which he, as a man of science, 
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has made his specialty; the occasion 
chosen was the annual meeting of the 
Victoria Institute (at London, Eng- 
land), of which he is president. Sir 
Gabriel described the luminiferous 
ether, which had been termed a medi- 
um whose vibrations are supposed to 
cause light, pervades all space, is im- 
ponderable and infinitely elastic. He 
explained the results of the investiga- 
tions of home and foreign men of 
science into the nature of that sub- 
stance, and said that it was quite con- 
ceivable that further great discoveries 
might be made as regards it. What 
its nature was we could only assume; 
for instance, the results of modern 
astronomical calculation had shown 
that light traveling ata rate of 186,- 
ooo miles a second, would take four 
years to go from the nearest star to 
the earth; now as we saw the fixed 
stars there must be some link of con- 
nection between us and them. 

There were two theories of light ;ac- 
cording to one, light was a substance 
darted forth from the luminous body, 
according to the other it was a state 
of change taking place, propagated by 
a medium intervening between that 
body and the observer. Sir Isaac 
Newton held that there must be such 
a medium, either material or imma- 
terial, but the question arose how far 
did it extend; was it infinite, like 
space? Science could give no answer; 
if it were limited what was outside it? 
Many ingenious theories have been 
given on this point. 

Was there another system subject to 
the same or different laws? If there 
be such, then, according to phenom- 
ena open to our investigation there 
can be no communication therewith. 
But the properties of ether are no less 
remarkable than its extent, the ques- 
tion whether it gravitates toward 
ponderable matter, science cannot 
answer, but if it be connected with 
gravitation, it cannot be impondera- 
ble. Sir Gabriel then referred to the 
undulatory theory of sound, and to 
his own suggestion to Faraday, forty 
years ago, in regard to the possibility 
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of the electricity having an undula- 
tory motion somewhat similar to that 
of light. Since then Clark Maxwell 
had shown that the velocity of light 
agrees with that of electricity, and 
Hertz had shown that the one exhibits 
some phenomena of the other. 


SARCOLOGY: A NEW /IEDICAL SCIENCE 
Wallace Wo0d.... .ccccccccccccscccces eanenel Science 


The recent experiments of Brown- 
Séquard and Dr. Hammond in inject- 
ing extracts of flesh into the blood, go 
to show that there may be a science of 
the organism, which is neither anato- 
my nor physiology, nor yet histology 
nor chemistry, and yet which may be 
founded upon facts and laws as sound 
as those upon which are based its sis- 
ter sciences. 

The elements with which chemistry 
deals are atoms and molecules; his- 
tological elements are cells, fibres, 
membranes and tissues; anatomy de- 
scribes organs and systems; while 
morphology conducts the mind to 
higher combinations, such as antimers 
and metamers, the person, the couple, 
and the colony, the individual, and 
last of all the race. 

Sarcology discarding all forms and 
tissues, comes down, as it were, with 
blows of the hammer upon the solid 
and naked flesh, driving it down to a 
hard basis. It reduces this flesh to 
pulp, and with such pulp seeks to re- 
construct the organism. In Brown- 
Séquard’s laboratory we have brain 
juice and testacular juice; from Dr. 
Hammond we receive scientific elixirs 
of life labeled Cerebrine, Cardine, 
Teotine. Inject these into the river 
of life, the milieu interna, and each 
goes to its proper part and begins 
to reconstruct It. 

How many kinds of flesh are re- 
quired to make man? Four—one for 
each kind of life force. One to bear 
the strain of each of the cardinal 
forces—excitation, motion, growth, 
and production. 

These forces work through nerve, 
muscle, vessel, and gland. 

These powers are radical or ele- 
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mentary. In organic life there is a 
nervous or excitative tendency, a mus- 
cular or motor tendency, a vascular 
or tubular tendency, which is toward 
nutrition, construction, growth, and 
a glandular or epithelial tendency 
toward efflorescence, effusiveness or 
production. Nerves are the agents of 
excitation, muscles are motor agents, 
tubes are the agents of construction, 
glands and parenchymes or epithe- 
liums are the agents of effusion, ef- 
florescence, and productivity. 

The science of sarcology rests upon 
the foundation of the four radical 
parts of the organism, the four ele- 
mentary kinds of flesh. If any one is 
in doubt concerning the doctrine, let 
him dissect the serpent, a vertebrate 
comparatively simple, and the one 
best generalized. I have spent two 
Summers in this kind of work, and 
have found it most profitable. 

Examine the serpent in the embryo 
first. One easily defines four long 
horizontal lines thus: 








The first is a white line of nerve 
flesh, the second a livid line of mus- 
cular flesh, the third a red line of vas- 
cular flesh, and the fourth a yellow 
line of glandular flesh. 

In the adult these four radical ele- 
ments appear also in long lines, and 
one forgets to look for details of or- 
gans and functions, for he sees before 
him a grand generalization made by 
nature herself. Here is the long 
white line of nerve, the flesh of ex- 
citation, next a gross elongate con- 
tractile mass, say three feet in length, 
the motor flesh, two long tubes, one 
alimentary, the other sanguiniferous, 
nutritive tubing, constructive flesh, 
and finally a chain ef elongate soft 
masses, each serpent-shaped, lung, 
liver, kidney, ovary, constituting the 
effusive or productive flesh. 

Each of these being reduced to im- 
palpable powder, if made into extracts, 
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we would have serpent neurine, mus- 
culine, vasculine, glanduline. 

Presumably we must take it for 
granted that the flesh of the serpent 
is not appropriate for human veins, as 
we do not put it into the human stom- 
ach, though we do that of the turtle, 
but the simplicity of the organism 
makes it a most delightful subject for 
the man of science to contemplate, 
in all its relations. 

Along that white nervous line lies the 
brain, the soul, the spirit of the crea- 
ture, the power of excitement; by 
theory injected into the veins of other 
creatures it ought to raise the spirits 
and the power of excitement. Along 
the livid contractile line lies the mus- 
cular power. In the third, or vascu- 
lar line, we find the heart and the 
vitality. Injection of this flesh should 
increase vitality, the power of living 
and growing,—a serpent, like a cat, 
dies hard. ‘The heart and intestines 
of felines also offer a subject for in- 
vestigation. In the fourth line, final- 
ly, that of the soft and melting flesh, 
we see the force of effusion and efflo- 
rescence, or productivity. Forced 
feeding of the veins or lacteals with 
this flesh ought to raise the effusive 
and productive power. 

For purposes of experiment the rab- 
bit would in many places be a more 
convenient animal than the guinea 
pig of Brown-Séquard. A number 
of these animals being provided, the 
brain and nerves are thrown into the 
first pile, so to speak, as spirit flesh; 
the muscles into the second as motor 
flesh; the heart, veins, arteries and 
intestines into the third as vital or 
vigor flesh; and the lungs, liver, kid- 
ney, Ovaries, testes, mammary glands 
into the fourth as productive flesh. 

These four radical parts being 
treated by Brown-Séquard’s method 
would produce nerve juice, muscle 
juice, vessel juice and gland juice. 
Being treated by Dr. Hammond's pro- 
cess with boric acid, glycerine, and 
absolute alcohol, the result would be 
four radical or elementary extracts, 
neurine, masculine, vasculine, gland- 
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uline, calculated respectively to raise 
the spirits, the energies, the vigor or 
vitality, and the effusive power, and 
would, if the whole plan were worked 
out in all its detail, almost recreate 
the individual. . 

Each of the grand divisions of the 
little kingdom of man has its capital 
or seat, wherein each special kind of 
force is concentrated. The nervous 
center is the cerebrum, or highest 
pair of nerve ganglia; the muscular 
center, somewhat less marked in man, 
is clearly to be distinguished in the 
breast of wild birds, and in the rump 
of the cervide; the heart is the vas- 
cular center, the seat of vitality and 
vigor, the culmination of nutritive 
force; while the germ or sperm glands, 
or generative flesh, may be regarded 
as the glandular culmination of the 
entire organism. 

In these organs, then—brain, 
breast (of birds), heart and ovaries or 
testes—we have special concentrations 
of life’s radical forces, excitatory, 
motor, constructive, and generative, 
and thus, if instead of taking the 
whole of the flesh for the manufacture 
of carneous extracts, one selects the 
concentrated parts, using these alone, 
he will, in place of making neurine, 
musculine, vasculine and glanduline, 
produce cerebrine, pectine, cardine, 
testine, which thus ought to be a 
higher essence of the flesh. For these 
specialized flesh masses in nature 
present to us the highest examples of 
force excitant, energetic, constructive 
and generative. 

How to grasp and bottle these 
forces, and with them perform the 
scientific miracle of transubstantia- 
tion, is the question for those who 
seek an elixir of life, making these 
flesh masses by means of extracts the 
vehicles through which to transfer 
these forces from animals to man. 
The ancient Romans were convinced 
of the truth of the dictum that each 
part nourishes a part. Asan example, 
the udders of cows were eaten by 
them as emotional food. The science 
of sarcology and the new way opened 
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up by Brown-Séquard and Dr. Ham- 
mond suggest higher possibilities. 
Who knows but some day we may in- 
ject into our veins the breasts of birds 
and the heart of the lion, as modes of 
raising human spirits and energies. 


POSSIBILITIES OF MIND READING 
Nikola Tesla..ee...sseee «+... The Scientific American 


It can be taken as a fact, which 
the theory of the action of the eye 
implies, that for each external im- 
pression, that is, for each image pro- 
duced on the retina, the ends of the 
visual nerves concerned in the con- 
veyance of the impression to the 
mind must be under a peculiar stress 
or ina vibratory state. It now does 
not seem improbable that, when by 
the power of thought an image is 
evoked, a distant reflex action, no 
matter how weak, is exerted upon 
certain ends of the visual nerves, and, 
therefore, upon the retina. Will it 
ever be within human power to ana- 
lyze the condition of the retina when 
disturbed by thought or reflex action, 
by the help of some optical or other 
means of such sensitiveness that a 
clear idea of its state might be 
gained at any time. 

If this were possible, then the 
problem of reading one’s thoughts 
with precision, like the characters of 
an open book, might be much easier 
to solve than many problems belong- 
ing to the domain of positive physical 
science, in the solution of which many 
if not the majority of scientific men 
implicitly believe. Helmholtz has 
shown that the fundi of the eyes are 
themselves luminous, and he was able 
to see, in total darkness, the move- 
ment of his arm by the light of his 
owneyes. This is one of the most 
remarkable experiments recorded in 
the history of science, and probably 
only a few men could satisfactorily 
repeat it, for it is very likely that the 
luminosity of the eyes is associated 
with uncommon activity of the brain 
and great imaginative power. It is 
fluorescence of brain-action, as it 
were, in all its essential essence. 
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MEXICAN NEEDLE-AND-THREAD TREE 
UR F. BO, on eckes 0855655s0nce London Tit-Bits 


A Mexican tree (Aristotelia Magui) 
is called the needle-and-thread tree, 
although, strictly speaking, it is an 
evergreen shrub, a native of Chili, 
which grows to a considerable size. 
It derives its popular name of needle- 
and-thread tree from the fact that its 
leaves are actually provided with 
needles ready threaded. It has large, 
thick, fleshy leaves, such as remind 
one of the cactus, especially of the 
one known as prickly pear. The 
needles of this tree are set along the 
edges of the leaves. In order to ob- 
tain one fully equipped for sewing, it 
is only necessary to push the ‘‘needle” 
gently backwards into the fleshy 
sheath, to loosen it from the tough 
outside covering of the leaf, and then 
gently pull it from the socket. If 
this operation is properly carried out, 
a hundred or more fine fibres adhere 
to the thorn. By twisting the ‘‘needle” 
during the drawing operation, the 
thread can be made of any length 
desired. The action of the air on the 
fibres toughens them amazingly, a 
thread from it not larger than ordi- 
nary No. 40 being capable of sus- 
taining a weight of 5lb., which is about 
three times the tensile strength of 
common six-cord spool cotton. 


HONEY AND HONEY PLANTS 
Or. 2.8. Broffcccsco....0000 Popular Science Monthly 


The popular idea is that all flowers 
alike produce honey, and that bees 
pass from blossom to blossom indis- 
criminately collecting the sweet fluid. 
This, however, like many other popu- 
lar notions, is incorrect. By no 
means all flowers yield honey, and 
most of them yield it very scantily. 
Indeed, those plants visited by honey- 
bees which yield any considerable 
amount above that consumed by the 
bees from day to. day are, in any one 
section of the country, limited to a 


very small number, and usually not 
more than one, or at most two, of 
these plants are in blossom at one 
time. There are, however, a good 
many flowers that yield some honey, 
yet are for various reasons not visited 
by honeybees, among which we may 
name the honeysuckle (visited, how- 
ever, sometimes for the pollen), and 
plants of the buttercup family. In 
some cases the honeybees cannot 
reach the honey, in others it is 
probably not palatable to them. 

It is also true that there is a great 
difference in the amount of honey 
produced in different years by the 
same species of plants. Sometimes 
thereseems to be almost no honey at 
all in white clover, one of the best 
honey plants in our Northern States, 
while at other times honey is in the 
blossoms for a few days, and then it 
suddenly disappears, or in other 
seasons there is honey so long as 
blossoms of clover are to be found. 
The secretion of honey does not de- 
pend upon the season being moist, 
for usually the honey ‘‘flow” is greater 
in dry seasons. There does seem to 
be some connection between the 
amount of honey produced and the 
character of the soil upon which the 
plants grow. Thus clover growing 
on clayey ground seems to yield more 
honey than that growing on hillsides 
where there is but little clay. Often 
there is honey in one district and 
none in another not far distant. 

The plants which yield ‘‘surplus” 
honey inthe North Atlantic States 
in ordinary seasons are the red and 
black raspberries, the white clover, 
the basswood and the buckwheat. 
Some other plants may yield small 
additional quantities, but are hardly 
of practical importance. There are, 
however, some early Spring flowers 
giving honey which is useful in stim- 
ulating brood-rearing in the hives, 
without which is no hope of surplus. 
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The practical bee-keeper knows 
that his hopes of obtaining honey all 
depend upon his having his hives full 
of bees when the ‘‘flow”’ comes. 
Brood is produced in quantity only 
when some honey can be obtained 
from flowers then in bloom. Hence 
the importance to the apiarist of the 
early blooming flowers. 

The willows of several species, and 
the silver and red maples, blossom in 
March and April, depending upon the 
season. They yield both honey and 
pollen, and whenever the days are 
warm enough the bees constantly 
visit them. If one is about his apiary 
on warm days in March and April he 
will notice the bees coming in with 
pollen, even at times when no flowers 
have been observed. At such times 
they doubtless have found blossoms 
on some warm bank and are making 
good use of them. The poplartrees 
also bloom in April, a little later than 
the willows. Reference is here had 
to the true aspen poplars, not the tu- 
lip poplar. The dandelionand straw- 
berry blossoms are much visited by 
bees. Later, about the first of May, 
we have the sugar maple and the 
blossoms of the fruit trees—the peach, 
cherry, plum, apple, pear, quince, 
etc. These all yield honey and pol- 
len. During some warm and early 
springs, in very strong colonies, 
honey may possibly be stored which 
has been gathered from the fruit blos- 
soms, but as our seasons average, the 
honey from our fruit trees goes alto- 
gether to stimulate brood-rearing. 
The locust trees (both the honey and 
the black locust) blossom after the 
fruit trees and before the white clover. 
Surplus is seldom stored from these 
blossoms, though they are good 
honey producers. Their honey goes 
to produce more brood, orto feed the 
colony until the clover comes. 

Of the plants which produce surplus 
honey the white clover is first named. 
This plant grows spontaneously 
throughout the whole region. Inthe 
well-cultivated sections it is almost 
the only honey-producing plant left 
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on which the apiarist can any longer 
depend. It begins to blossom in 
June and continues on into July. The 
honey from this plant is the whitest 
and finest produced. It is entirely 
free from any peculiar or offensive 
taste or odor, and is a favorite. 

In the more Northern States the red 
raspberry commences to blossom a 
little later than the white clover. 
This is a valuable honey plant of 
which bee-keepers in the South are 
deprived. This honey is considered 
by many to be fully equal to that of 
the white clover. In July the bass- 
wood blossoms. This tree yields a 
great amount of honey, but unfortu- 
nately there are no longer many trees 
to furnish blossoms and nectar. This 
honey is darker than that from clover, 
and has also a peculiar odor. 

The last plant of value as a honey 
producer.is buckwheat, which begins 
to blossom in August and continues 
until frost. The honey from buck- 
wheat is dark and has a taste of its 
own which is not offensive. This 
honey is very rich, and a taste for it 
is speedily acquired. The cultivation 
of this plant is becoming, year by 
year, more restricted, and is now con- 
fined to the newer and more moun- 
tainous sections. 

Those regions where the land is all 
under cultivation have only the white 
clover to depend upon for honey, 
unless there are a few basswood trees 
along the streams, while in mountain- 
ous areas will be found clover, bass- 
wood, raspberries, and buckwheat. 

We place among the plants which 
produce a small or variable amount of 
honey the mint and figwort families; 
also the asters and golden rods. Of 
the first family,.the mints, we have the 
horehound, the sage, bergamot, the 
catnip, and the motherwort, all pro- 
ducing considerable honey. Of this 
group, the most remarkable is the 
motherwort, which is _ constantly 
visited by bees while it is in blossom. 
The supply of honey is limited only 
by the number of plants, which at 
present in most places is small, It 
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is now a rather unsightly weed. The 
figwort is an excellent honey plant. 
It has a square stem, and exteriorly 
a good deal resembles the mints. It 
is a worthless weed except for its 
honey-producing flowers. It is not 
very abundant. The wild mustard, 
the teasel, the boneset, the wild sun- 
flowers, the Spanish needles, and the 
snap-dragons, as also the smartweeds, 
produce some honey, though in most 
places the total is of little value. In 
Michigan, Prof. A. J. Cook holds the 
golden-rods in high esteem as honey 
producers. In Pennsylvania the writer 
cannot find that they are of any 
value at all. On newly-cleared land 
the sumac springs up, and it is held 
by some to be a valuable source of 
honey, and that considerable amounts 
are some years collected from it. * 


PAPYRUS THICKETS OF THE NILE 
Dr. Georg Ebers .......seeersccoeees The Cosmopolitan 

The plant from which the writing 
material was obtained is the cyperus 
papyrus. Papyrus antiquorum is of 
genuine African origin, occurring al- 
most everywhere in the dark continent 
where marshes and sluggishly flowing 
water are to be found, as well as in 
the southern part of Western Asia 
and Syria, on the shores of the Jordan 
and the lake of Tiberias, and also in 
certain localities in Sicily. 

Its geographical limit is from 38° 
north to 26° south latitude. The 
Syrian and Sicilian varieties are not 
identical with those from which writing 
material of antiquity. was prepared. 

The Sicilian variety is to be com- 
monly understood when reference is 
made to the papyrus plant; for what 
is cultivated in European and Amer- 
ican greenhouses comes, almost with- 
out exception, from the neighborhood 
of Palermo. Genuine specimens of 
the African variety are so difficult to 
obtain that when the botanist, Profes- 
sor Schenck of Leipzig, wished to pro- 
cure a stalk of the papyrus plant for 
examination, he could find only a 
single specimen of the true African 
cyperus antiquorum; this one was cul- 
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tivated in Dresden, while the other 
botanical gardens to which he had ap- 
plied only possessed papyrus from 
Palermo, which is generally designated 
papyrus syriacus. 

The differences distinguishing the 
two plants are very slight; we can, 
therefore, leave off a more detailed 
discussion at this point. The rare 
occurrence of the African species in 
our botanical gardens is easily ex- 
plained by the remarkable fact that 
the plant having its existence, during 
the time of the Pharaohs, on the 
shores of the entire Nile, and growing 
with the utmost luxuriance on the 
branches of the delta, has, together 
with the hippopotamus and the croco- 
dile, disappeared from Egypt proper 
and withdrawn to the upper Nile. 
There it occurs to-day in large quan- 
tities. It reaches a height of fifteen 
feet, and the stalks are so strong that 
boats are constructed from it on the 
Tzana Lake to-day, as was formerly 
the case in ancient Egypt. 

Travellers who have met with the 
papyrus thickets on the upper Nile 
are loud in praise of the wonderful 
sight that they present. The monu- 
ments dating from the time of the 
Pharaohs frequently represent these 
thickets and show the artistic effort 
to represent their luxuriant growth, 
as well as the diversified fauna which 
seek protection along the banks or 
flutter about in search of food. 

One hot day in June, as I was sail- 
ing in a boat up the Anapo to the 
spring Kyane (to-day called Testa di 
Pisima), I found myself in one of 
those very thickets. The clear, 
heated air trembled, as in Africa, 
above the plant masses, which reached 
twelve or fifteen feet above our heads 
on either side of the boat. The 
graceful tufts on the ends of each 
slender spikelet crowned the stalks 
like a green feather ornament, grow- 
ing so close together that the eye 
could not pierce them. 

Although consisting, of course, of 
many members, still the thicket pre- 
sented the appearance of a solid wall, 
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arousing envy as, in the great heat, 
it stood laving its feet in the water 
of the river, and ever drinking in 
new life and refreshment under the 
burning Summer sun. As a polished 
metal plate reflects some dark, smooth 
surface, so the water mirrored our 
image and that of the boat and the 
beautiful plant-wall on the shore, so 
clearly, indeed, that the movement 
of the tender leaves on each indi- 
vidual tuft became visible, while as in 
ancient history, hovering over this 
luxuriant growth, were swarms of the 
airiest children of the insect world. 

Such multitudes of brilliant, shim- 
mering libellulide, butterflies and 
other insects I never had met with, 
even on the Nile, their humming and 
buzzing bearing us company the en- 
tire trip through the camerone. 


CURIOSITIES OF DISEASES OF PLANTS 
Abnormal Growths........-.++. New Orleans Picayune 


Like erratic comets among the so- 
called fixed stars are the curious ab- 
normalities in the vegetable world 
brought about by decay, disease or 
accident, such as breakage or the 
stings of insects. It is sometimes 
with a thrill of pity that one comes 
upon these dwarfed and deformed 
plants, though quite as often the 
morbid growth holds more beauty 
than normal leafage and blossoming. 

All through Summer, Fall and even 
Winter, when the lichen tribe most 
flaunt themselves, the grotesque and 
wanton waifs of decay invite our at- 
tention in forest, meadow and upland, 
and the fungus family beckon with 
especial urgency to the collector. The 
minor touches of brilliant color that 
fill most of the crevices of a sylvan 
landscape are largely of fungus origin; 
the crusty excrescences of tree trunks, 
the rust of grass, the ergot of rye, the 
mildew of fruit and the mould of 
earth and bark are equally fruitful of 
delightful surprises under the micro- 
scope; fairy forests of shimmering 
trees, fabric of speen gold, gardens 
piled high with grotesque unimagined 
fruit, all lie within the fungus mould. 
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Perhaps some day a scientist, con- 
descending to small things, may please 
himself by studying the causes of the 
varied color in bark mould, for in 
strolling through the woods, and ob- 
serving the fallen logs, the standing 
stumps, and even the sturdy growing 
trees, there is a look upon them all, 
here and there, of having broken out 
in perspiration strangely hued, laven- 
der, orange, golden, gray and green. 

A most fascinating study is that of 
microscopic fungus, leading more 
convincingly than any other branch of 
wood lore to a belief in fairies. Fash- 
ioned for a finer world than ours are 
the dainty furnishings that only the 
microscope interpreter shows up to 
our clumsy beholding and _ handling. 

More satisfactory as we crush de- 
structively through the forest, are the 
earth fungi of the toadstool and mush- 
room brood, with method even in 
their apparent madness, for, given the 
same conditions, the same toadstool 
is evoked, and where one finds a curi- 
ous striped and spotted and uncanny 
scarlet and white creature of its clan, 
at just that point of moisture, shade 
and rottenness of earth will he one 
day find its mate. 

Satin white umbrellas, humpy, 
shapeless, frog-like wads, huge purple 
pagodas, coral-like sprays of fragile 
foundations, formations like nothing 
but some poisonous living thing of 
the tropics, that one hesitates to 
handle, all these and more spring up 
ina single night from their long un- 
derground germinating. 

Indian pipes, the daintiest ivory 
carving of the woodfolk, capable of 
sustained life in a congenial soil some 
days after plucking, but blackening in 
a single hour within a moist palm; 
frail toadstools bearing stones of 
goodly size on their meek shoulders, 
where the tremendous power of old 
Nature behind them gave them the 
faith to remove mountains; cheerful, 
plump mushrooms in salmon, pink 
and white, all proclaim themselves 
akin to mould and rust, and, alas, to 
the bacteria that modern science 
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alarms us with in awful warn- 
ings against imbibing water, milk 
and evenair. A fungus is at the root of 
most physical ills, it would appear. In- 
fested though she is, however. Nature 
manages to hold her own, and the 
human race may yet pull through. 

The prettiest form taken by fungus 
growths, and one which every child 
who loves the good old fairy tales will 
refuse to believe in as such, is.the 
fairy ring that one sometimes comes 
upon in old pastures—a vivid circlet 
of green in the scant outcropping of 
the soil, or more rarely still, the ring 
of mushrooms springing in a perfect 
solitary circle. Botany, of course, 
steps in, with its tiresome rigmarole 
about the fungus spore underground 
radiating outward farther and farther 
yearly, and about the underground 
richness at its circumference ulti- 
mately breaking out, so to speak, in 
grass and toadstools. Perhaps. But 
there are folks who know the fairies 
had a hand in it. 

Old stumps at just the right stage 
of decay fairly revel in fungus growths 
—prettiest of all, those of the butter- 
fly shape, of silver gray with wings 
banded with black. These crusty 
fungi can be preserved indefinitely, 
and make rich bits of wall ornament. 

For a Summer cottage, no prettier 
brackets can be found than the huge 
fungi of tree trunks, and rustic lam- 
brequins of knotted’ and gnarled 
boughs and twigs may be effectively 
interspersed with those of brilliant 
hue, as well as with the tree mosses, 
also members of the lichen family, 
and of as great variety as rock lichens. 

Winter is the time to look up these 
latter, for the midsummer droughts 
parch and shrivel their tender cells, 
and they shut up and wait for snow. 
Not only the moss-like patches of 
gray and green take on new warmth 
and color in time of snow, but the 
coral lichen and tall slender green 
vases and the scarlet cups of other 
varieties expand and soften and lift to 
the sky graceful figures that Greek 
sculpture may have profitably copied. 
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But all these are the legitimate be- 
longings of plant life, resultant from 
decay, indeed, butinevitable. Queer 
accidents set their mark on many a 
growing green thing—a twist in the 
stem, an insect sting, the deposit of 
eggs, and by and by an ugly dwarf 
springs up among its comely brethren. 

Out of a huddled, blotchy and 
warty green leaf came placidly forth, 
one midsummer day, as we peered in 
and wondered, a fat mother spider, 
leading her innumerable brood of 
younglings, deserting their cosy tent 
without a word of thanks or regret. 
It was pasted neatly together, and not 
all the winds of heaven had had power 
to undergo the patient little spider’s 
handicraft. Sewed leaves, pasted 
leaves, woven leaves one may find if 
he look closely enough into Summer’s 
multitudinous green, and all harbor- 
ing some small complacent family. 
Yellow and spotted leaves, leaves 
flushed with scarlet fever and dying, 
have often their worm at the root. 

Early in June the hazel coppice 
often puts forth strange yellow horns 
from its thick leaves, yellow tipped 
with glowing orange that later turns 
to scarlet, bristling like a chaparral 
growth. These the writer thought 
for some time had insect life behind 
them, but they, too, prove to be 
fungi, destroyers of life. 

The beautiful fuzzy rose and white 
oak balls one finds in Spring seem, 
too, to be a morbid excrescence, 
which the unscientific writer prefers 
arranging in vases to analyzing. So, 
too, are the mossy, fragrant rose balls, 
rarely found on the sweet brier, 
surely the loveliest form of disease, 
and like those that sometimes make 
sweet saints of suffering mortals. The 
shiny puff balls of the oak, too, are 
fungi, and some varieties are filled 
with a treacherous brown dust that 
will make one weep and sneeze. Ev- 
ery one has seen the white froth on 
pasture vines. This also is a morbid 
growth, caused by accident, but the 
country people religiously believe it 
to be ‘‘snake spit.” 
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SOCIETY VERSE: IN A LIGHTER VEIN 


WHEN I GET TIME 
Tom MaSSON..........00ceceeessceee seceseecees Vogue 
When I get time— 
I know what I shall do: 
I’ll cut the leaves of all my books, 
And read them through and through. 


When I get time— 
I'll write some letters then 

That I have owed for weeks and weeks 
To many, many men. 


When I get time— 
I'll pay those calls I owe, 

And with those bills, those countless bills, 
I will not be so slow. 


When I get time— 
I'll regulate my life 

In such a way that I may get 
Acquainted with my wife. 


When I get time— 
Oh, glorious dream of bliss! 
A month, a year, ten years from now— 
But I can’t finish this— 
I have no time. 


TITTLE TATTLE AT TEA 
MT BENE, 66:0... 00 0: ccc00002 ones Pall Mall Magazine 

Sweet Mistress Ann asked Lady Fan 
To drink a dish of tea, 

And Lady Fan wrote, ‘‘ Dearest Ann, 
Delighted I shall be, 

For I’ve just heard—but not a word, 
Lest some my note should see. 

It’s quite, quite true, what I’ll tell you 
When I come round to tea.” 


And so they met—a cosy set— 
Beneath the apple tree, 
One afternoon in laughing June, 
To drink that dish of tea: 
Just Lady Fan, and Mistress Ann, 
With her fair sisters three, 
Blue-eyed Elaine, and Clara Jane, 
And Zittle Charitee! 
O ladies, ye are kittle cattle: 
Don't ye love your tittle-tattle 
Round a dish of tea! 
Tho’ ye're shod in dainty sandals, 
Ye are Goths and ye are Vandals 


When ye brew your home-made scandals 
Round a dish of tea. 


’ 


‘* Now, dearest Fan, do tell,” said Ann, 
‘* Your tale of He and She.” 
‘* We die to hear,” said Clara dear; 
But dumb was Charitee. 
‘*A bird has flown—but not alone— 
A bird of high degree!” 
‘Do tell her name!” ‘‘ No, no, for shame! 
A secret that must be.’ 


‘* You might just sfe///” ‘‘Oh, very well: 
’Tis M, A, D, G, E.” 
‘*What! Madge Carew?” ‘‘’Tis but too true! 
She’s now across the sea.” 
‘‘Whose laugh was that?” Hearts go pit-pat! 
Down drop five cups of tea! 
“Dear Madge, how mean / you've listening 
been 
Behind the apple tree !” 
O ladies, ye are kittle cattle: 
Don't ye love your tittle-tattle 
Round a dish of teal 
Tho’ ye’re shod in dainty sandals, 
Ye are Goths and ye are Vandals 
When ye brew your home-made scandals 
Round a dish of tea. 


MY VIOLINISTE 
Wilder Dwight Quint............ 
Under your rounded chin 
The polished wood of your violin 
Comes lengthening down to your siender 
hand, 
Where a bit of ribbon (a silken band) 
Flutters and floats. ’Twere better planned 
To be under your rounded chin. 


.+see--Cap and Gown 


Now from your snowy throat 

Swells on the air a soft, sweet note; 
Caught in a perfect chord by the strings, 
In cadence rises and falls and swings, 
And I listen enrapt as the melody rings 

Up from your snowy throat. 


Deftly your fingers go 

O’er quivering strings,now high,now low, 
And words that speak from the music start, 
For me thrill the world in its every part, 
Until I feel that over my heart 

Deftly your fingers go 
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THE WORLD OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


THE COPIPREHENSION OF BUDDHIS/1 
Banrin Yatsubuchi........... 0000+ The Brooklyn Times 


What is Buddhism? Buddhism is 
the doctrine taught by Buddha Shaky- 
amuni. The word ‘‘ Buddha” is 
Sanscrit and the Japanese Satori, 
which means understanding. Indeed, 
it has three meanings—self-compre- 
hension, to let others comprehend, 
and perfect comprehension. Self- 
comprehension is to awaken one’s 
self and to attain to the realm of 
truth by one’s own effort. To let 
others comprehend means the work 
of transition—that is, to let others 
understand by one’s own wisdom— 
that is humanity. When wisdom and 
humanity are developed thoroughly 
by one he may be called Buddha, or 
perfect comprehension. 

In Buddhism we have Buddha as 
our savior, the spirit incarnate of 
absolute self-sacrifice and divine com- 
passion, and the embodiment of all 
that is pure and good. Buddha was 
a man as we are, but he, unlike us, 
knew the truth of the universe and cul- 
tivated the higher elements of his 
nature. Buddha was one who was de- 
veloped from a lower being. So when 
we attain the ultimate point by grad- 
ual development there should be no 
place that is not lightened by the 
light of our mind, and we can save the 
world using our power freely. That 
being’ who has humanity and wisdom 
in perfection is Buddha. ‘ 


THE DUALITY IN LIFE AND THOUGHT 
Phillips Brooks. .(Dutton & Co)..Sermons, Sixth Series 


There is one distinction ih the 
world’s geography which comes im- 
mediately to our minds when we 
thus state the different thoughts and 
desires of men concerning their 
religion. We remember how the 
whole world is in general divided 
into two hemispheres on this matter. 
One half of the world, the great dim 
East, is mystic. It insists upon not 


seeing anything too clearly. Make 
any one of the great ideas of life 
distinct and clear, and immediately 
it seems to the Oriental to be untrue. 
He has an instinct which tells him 
that the vastest thoughts are too vast 
for the human mind, and that if they 
are made to present themselves in 
forms of statement which the human 
mind can comprehend, their nature is 
violated and their strength is lost. 

On the other hand, the Occidental, 
the man of the West, demands clear- 
ness and is impatient with mystery. 
He loves a definite statement as much 
as his brother of the East dislikes it. 
He insists on knowing what the 
eternal and infinite forces mean to 
his personal life, how they will make 
him personally happier and better, 
almost how they will build the house 
over his head, and cook the dinner 
on his hearth. This is the difference 
between the East and the West, be- 
tween man on the banks of the 
Ganges and man on the banks of tle 
Mississippi. Plenty of exceptions of 
course there are. Mystics in Boston 
and St. Louis. Hard-headed men of 
facts in Bombay and Calcutta. The 
two great dispositions cannot be shut 
off from one another by an ocean or 
a range of mountains. In some 
nations and places, as for instance 
among the Jews in our own New 
England, they notably commingle. 
But in general they thus divide the 
world between them. The East lives 
in the moonlight of mystery, the 
West in the sunlight of scientific 
fact. The East cried out to the 
Eternal for vague impulses. The 
West seizes the present with light 
hands, and will not let it go till it has 
furnished it with reasonable, intelli- 
gible motives. Each misunderstands, 
distrusts, and in a large degree de- 
spises the other. But the two hemi- 
spheres together, and not either one 
by itself, make up the total world. 
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But of course such geographical 
suggestions are most immediately 
interesting as they represent what 
reappears in every man. There is 
an east and a west in eachof us. In 
one hemisphere of our being each of 
us is mystic and transcendental, and 
in the other hemisphere of our being 
each of us is limited and practical 
and concrete, demanding the tangible 
and clear. No man is destitute of 
either side. You think you have 
found the man in whom one side or 
the other is totally absent; but watch 
him long enough and some day the 
missing hemisphere catches a flash of 
light and shows that it is there, little 
as you dreamed of it, stoutly as he 
may have denied it was there himself. 

The problem of every man’s char- 
acter and career is what the coming 
problem of the world’s life evidently 
is, how these two halves, the east 
and the west, are to be proportioned 
and related to each other, and into 
what sort of union they may come to 
make something greater and more 
human than either of them is by 
itself. The foot set on one present 
spot of present earth, and the eye 
which ranges the world of stars, to 
see which way the foot should walk. 
Imagination which questions the re- 
motest possibilities and prudence, 
which studies the immediate con- 
ditions. Hope which perishes if it 
defines itself, and duty which must 
know the very thing which now needs 
to be done. It is the proportion and 
relationship of these in a man’s life 
which mark what sort of a man he is. 
Every education of a man's life, 
every consciousness which a man has 
of himself, every religion which seeks 
to be a man’s illumination, and leaves 
out either side of .a man’s nature, is 
partial and so false. The world’s 
religions have failed, and are failing. 
They have been too much either mystic 
exaltations or hard methods of econ- 
omy. Surely there is something better 
which they might be by being both. 

The perfect religion which will do 
its work for the whole human nature 
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—the coming of the Son of Man, 
which, as Jesus said, must be ‘‘as 
the lightning which cometh out of 
the east and shineth even unto the 
west ”—will comprehend within itself 
all that the partial religions ever had 
of good. It will be no mere com- 
promise. The base meetings of ideas 
or men are in the region of compro- 
mise. Their noble meetings are in 
the reign of comprehension. Com- 
promise leaves out the essence and 
strength of two truths and then 
makes a barren union of the colorless 
remainders. Comprehension unites 
the spiritual substance of both with 
a larger truth than either. 
We talk of reconciling one truth 
with another. How impertinent it is. 
Who are we that we should thrust in 
our petty persons between kings, 
and think that we can make them 
know each other? Who are we that 
we should dare to undertake to tell 
majestic truths what each of them 
must give up in order that the other 
shall not be offended? Such recon- 
ciliations by compromise always fail. 
No. Let us give the great truths 
souls and lives large enough to meet 
in, and they will know each other 
without our help, and mingle as two 
streams mingle their water in sunshine 
to make the yet more royal river. 
Here, then, are these two truths, 
both of them certainly true. One of 
them is that religion is sublime and 
far away, and outgoes life. The 
other, that religion is familiar and 
close at hand. One is forever look- 
ing for the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds of Heaven. The other is 
always craving the presence of Jesus 
of Nazareth at the fireside of the 
home. Each truth demands asser- 
tion. Each grows restless when the 
other seems to take possession of the 
field and monopolizing Christianity. 


RELIGIOUS AWAKENING OF TO-DAY 
ee ee ee The Chicago Post 


Notwithstanding all the clamor of 
its opponents, religion still holds a 
place in the affections and influences 
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the actions of men not given to 
fanatical demonstrations of the faith 
that is within them nor to metaphysi- 
cal quibbling about the ultimate reali- 
ties of all things. These men are by 
no means disposed to dispute the 
right of the sciences to explore their 
own territory. On the contrary, they 
are always ready to give a hearing to 
whatever report may be brought back 
of the wonderful finds of this quest; 
and whenever an old dogma and a 
newly apprehended or discovered fact 
or law in the world of nature seem to 
clash, it is not the old tenet or state- 
ment of belief, but the new version 
as formulated in the laboratory or 
proclaimed from the observatory which 
is admitted to the inner chambers of 
man’s-thought sanctuary. 

The oft-assumed conflict between 
the sciences and religion, if ever it 
raged, has ended by assigning to each 
of the contending forces its sphere. 
The religion which still wields the 
scepter is fundamentally ethical. It 
is in closest touch with the pressing 
needs of every-day life. Itispractical, 
not speculative. While having lost 
nothing of the poetry which graced the 
older statements and was their ines- 
timable charm in its new formulation, 
the emphasis of religion is laid on the 
concerns of this world, its misery and 
worry, its imperfections and malad- 
justments. Creed dwindlesinto insig- 
nificance by the side of character. 

Salvation by religion is, as of old, 
the keynote of the promise, but this 
salvation approaches once more the 
idea of the founders and fathers of 
our religious systems, and includes 
much more than narrow dogmatists 
would allow. It is the salvation of 
society, the conquest of present in- 
justice and selfishness, which stands 
in the foreground. The ‘‘ future 
state” is not altogether a vision of 
things to come in the higher realms 
of after-death, but it is also, if not 
eminently, an ideal which through 
the dominion of religious ideas as 
moving forces in this life may be and 
shall be made true this side the grave. 
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It is a well-established fact that the 
‘‘kingdom come” in the apostolic age, 
as among the Jews of that period, 
conveyed the expectation of a new 
humanity, not in heaven but on earth. 
As the old prophets were among the 
most passionate to combat social and 
political injustice, and to scourge sel- 
fishness and moral turpitude, so the 
‘fulfillment of prophecy” centered in 
the hope of the reign of justice, not 
in distant celestial tracts, but over the 
habitations of the then living people. 
Historical investigations have made 
this plain. Christianity, during the 
years of its struggling developments, 
was scarce a new theory, but it ap- 
pealed to man as the reaffirmed proc- 
lamation of social justice and love, 
the emphasized hope of the common 
brotherhood of all men, regardless of 
their accidental differences of race, 
class, nation or condition. 

This was, in very truth, the fulfill- 
ment of old prophecy. Forthe more 
the writings of the old seers are 
studied, and the more deeply we pen- 
etrate to the kernel of their message, 
the more clearly is projected the part 
they played as social and moral re-: 
formers. Nothing arouses their ire so 
vehemently as does oppression by the 
mighty of the weak. Idolatry is in 
their eye so reprehensible because it 
is inseparably connected with moral 
degradation. Their vision of the 
messianic kingdom borrows its capti- 
vating colors from the dream of peace 
universal, triumphant in a humanity 
united by love and bound together by 
strong ties of justice and forbearance. 

To this religious position of both 
the early apostles and the older proph- 
ets the thinking world is about 
returning. Butlittle insight into con- 
temporaneous movements is required 
to place this fact beyond all doubt. 
A quarter of a century or thereabouts 
has elapsed since Mr. Gladstone pub- 
lished his ‘*Theological Unrest.” One 
who runs to-day: over the pages of 
this brief pamphlet, which in its day 
created a profound stir, can only with 
difficulty realize that the booklet is of 
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a comparatively recent date. What 
then agitated the church has passed 
almost entirely out of the conscious- 
ness of this generation. New ques- 
tions, however, have arisen and are 
pressing forward everywhere. All 
over the earth the temples are broad- 
- ening their foundations. Mere criti- 
cism and skeptic denial have had 
their day. They have played their 
part. As preparations for a grander 
work of reconstruction they have been 
most effective. But while only twenty- 
five years ago they were by no means 
few who held criticism and doubt to 
be finalities, to-day it is a fast disap- 
pearing minority alone that would 
garrison these old bastions. Even 
agnosticism is rapidly recognized as a 
transition from rigid dogmatism to a 
nobler and broader affirmation. 

And scarce one religion or sect to- 
day but feels this quickening impulse. 
In all the camps of the different Chris- 
tian churches the reveille of this new 
morning is sounding. The inter-sec- 
tarian disputes are forgotten; the 
common needs are emphasized. The 
unchurched, so long repelled by for- 
malism or dogmatism, are loud in 
pleading for recognition. The ‘‘here- 
tics’ of the ‘‘new orthodoxy” multiply, 
and the ‘‘liberals’” are not silent. Itis 
they who gather the largest following ; 
no longer the neglected gleanings are 
their poor portion. Thomas, Swing, 
Jones, Newton, Briggs, and others of 
their way of thinking in this country, 
while even in Germany, so long the 
undisputed field of religious indiffer- 
ence, rising from the background of 
uncompromising orthodoxy, Egidi, 
exchanging the valiant soldier’s sword 
for the no less bold pen of the pointed 
writer, calls, and not in vain, for yoke- 
mates, who share his impatience of 
the desert of dreary denial and dead- 
ening dogma, and would push across 
the Jordan into the promised land of 
more liberal, more religious faith. 

Nor is Christianity alone in respond- 
ing to the prophecy of a deeper and 
broader life. In all lands and in all 
systems of religious thought the same 
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leaven is working. Rejuvenated Ju- 
daism perhaps even may claim to have 
been the first to hail the dawn of the 
brighter light. Atleast what is called 
reform Judaism hasa history of nearly 
fifty years, and from the first hour of 
the movement to this last its tendency 
and its hope were clearly understood 
to be the realization of the broader 
religious fellowship of all mankind on 
the basis of the principles enunciated 
of old by Palestine’s seers and sing- 
ers. Evena new Mohammedanism is 
beginning to assert itself, as well as a 
new Hindooism. Distinct as all these 
movements are in their historic set- 
ting, they are the outgrowths of one 
and the same desire. Under various 
names the same aim is heralded. And 
the religious people of all zones are 
visibly drawing nearer unto each other. 
The beginning is made to sink divid- 
ing differences and cherish all the more 
fervently the consciousness of the ulti- 
mate unity of the common hope. 

The deliberations of the Parliament 
of Religions furnished abundant and 
surprising proof tothis effect. Sucha 
convocation in other days would at 
the very first mention have been 
killed with ridicule and trumpeted 
about as quixotic. To-day the op- 
position comes from men whose logic 
leads them to suppress sympathies. 
‘*Truth,” say these, ‘‘can be but 
one.” And convinced that their re- 
ligious system is this truth, they hold 
it useless to invite error to speak. 

The practical outcome will not be 
measurable in conversions from one 
creed toanother. This parliament will 
bear fruit, inasmuch as it will bring 
men to know each other better who 
in former days could only have formed 
their ideas of each other through the 
distortions of fanatic distrust. Vir- 
tue wears not the livery of one creed 
alone; that is the crowning lesson. 


DISCOVERIES OF BIBLICAL SCIENCE 
Joseph H. Crooker...(George H. Ellis)...The New Bible 

The geologist has made the hills 
new by his discoveries. He has not 
destroyed them, but he has inter- 
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, preted them. The astronomer has 
made the ancient heavens new 
by his marvellous revelations. He 
has not shut them out from our 
view, but he has disclosed some of 
their secrets. The geologist and the 
astronomer have banished from 
mountain and star the divinities 
which a superstitious fancy once 
located there, but our scientists have 
not made these realms profane and un- 
divine; they are still the habitation 
of the Eternal, but of the Eternal who 
filleth all in all. 

We do not worship ¢hem as our far- 
off ancestors did, and yet we worship 
still, for mystery and divineness em- 
brace us everywhere. To us hill and 
star are residences of the living God, 
but our thoughts of Him are vaster 
and our reverence more spiritual. 
The truest piety pleads that the 
search for larger truths in hill and 
star go on. Nothing unclean or 
harmful can there be found. Petty 
marvels are swept aside to give place 
to the sublimer mystery. The puny 
deities are brushed from their unreal 
thrones to make way for the Eternal. 

Now, just as geologists and astrono- 
mers have made hills and stars new, 
so, too, biblical scholars by their dis- 
coveries have given us a new Bible. 
The theories of our fathers respecting 
its origin, growth and _ character, 
have been swept aside by more 
thorough examination of those facts 
of its history in which God himself 
resides. We see with greater clear- 
ness the impulse and purpose which 
produced these writings. We under- 
stand the purely human conditions 
which gave them birth, the limita- 
tions as well as the nobility of the 
authors who penned them. We ap- 
preciate the greatness of their vary- 
ing messages, but we also trace the 
blurring lines of error and passion 
which mar these pages. There is 
truth enough to make them grandly 
human. There is superstition enough 
to prove that they are no more than 
human. Discovery has pointed out 
compilation in works which our 
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fathers attributed to a single author. 
Investigations have proved that there 
are contradictions where former 
students forced a harmony. Careful 
research finds errors of statement and 
imperfections in moral teaching, and 
upon thorough examination we learn 
that certain books have been assigned 
to men who never wrote them and to 
ages centuries earlier than their date. 

It is surely a new Bible that biblical 
science places in our hands. It is no 
longer the perfect product of a 
special Providence the unique and 
peculiar residence of Almighty God. 
But religion has suffered no calamity 
from the change. Though the Bible 
loses its monopoly of God, human his- 
tory everywhere gains in divineness; 
and, while the Eternal escapes from 
confinement in its text, it is to become 
the Father of all souls. No harm 
can come to religion from the most 
daring researches into the origin and 
character of the Scriptures. God 
and the soul existed before they 
were written. Their holiest office 
has been to bring God and man into 
closer touch. The Bible has done 
harm wherever its texts have been 
used to arrest free growth. 

The discovery of the real. Bible 
gives us a new Bible, whose pages are 
thereby invested with a more spiritual 
interest and whose texts must be put 
to more rational uses. No criticism 
can profane or destroy the Scriptures. 
It may change our attitude, and re- 
vise our estimate, and modify our 
method of study, but however pro- 
duced, the Bible is here, and the 
truth it enshrines does not depend 
upon the manner of its production. 

Scientific study no more destroys 
the Bible than does star-gazing blot 
out the heavens, but each emanci- 
pates us from superstitions and brings 
us nearer to the real divinity in star 
and Bible. Biblical scholarship has 
put in our hands a new Bible, and it is 
for religion to adjust itself to these 
rational uses, confident that the 
whole truth about the Bible will help 
man on toa richer and nobler life. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: GRAVE AND GAY 





TRUE LOVE 
Ever Stronger with Years.....+.+++- The Buffalo News 


True love is like the ivy bold, 

That clings each day with firmer hold; 
That groweth on through good and ill, 
And ’mid the tempest clingeth still. 
What though the walls on which it climbs 
Have lost the grace of former times ? 
Will then the ivy lose its hold, 

Forget the sunny day of old? 

Nay, rather will it closer cling 

With loving clasp, remembering 

That it had hardly lived at all 
Without the kindly shelt’ring wall. 


True love is like the ivy green, 

That ne’er forgetteth what has been. 
And so till life itself be gone, 

Until the end it clingeth on. 

What though the tree where it may cling 
Shall hardly know another Spring? 
What though its boughs be dead and bare? 
The twining ivy climbeth there 

And clasps it with a firmer hold 

With stronger love than that of old, 

And lends it grace it never had 

When time was young and life was glad. 


LEGEND OF THE CALIFORNIAN COYOTE 


Joaquin Miller.....+......4...2e0e00eThe Independent 


I heard a tale long, long ago, 
Where I had gone apart to pray 
By Shasta’s mighty mount of snow, 
That touches me unto this day. 

I know the fashion is to say, 

An Arab tale, an Orient lay ; 

But when the grocer rings my gold 

On counter flung from greasy hold 
He cares not from Acadian vale 

It comes, or savage mountain’s clime, 
But this the Shastan tale: 


Once on a time, the Friar gray, 

Coyoté made his monkish round 
And came to where the red men lay 

All dead; starved, stark, upon the ground, 
The last spark from the camp had fled— 
Prone dead! the very dogs were dead. 
All day amid the dead he prowled ; 


Then sat him down and wailed and howled 
Till morn. Then from the mount above 

He heard God’s voice in pity say, 

‘* Yea, all is dead but love. 


‘* But take up Love and cherish her, 
And seek the white man with all speed. 

And keep Love warm within thy fur; 
The white man needeth love indeed, 

Take all, and give him freely, all 

Of love you find, or great or small ; 

For he is very poor in this, 

So poor he scarce knows what love is,” 
The gray monk took Love in his paws 

And sped, a ghostly streak of gray 
To where the white man was. 


But man uprose, enraged to see 
A gaunt wolf track his new-hewn town. 
He called his dogs, and angrily 
He brought his flashing rifle down. 
Then God said: ‘‘On his hearthstone lay 
The seed of love and come away; 
The soul of love, ’tis needed so, 
And pray that it may grow and grow.” 
And so the gray monk crept at night 
And laid Love down, as God hath said— 
A faint and feeble light; 


So faint, indeed, the cold hearthstone 
It seemed to chill starved Love to death ; 
And so the monk gave all his own 
And crouched and fanned it with his 
breath 


Until a red cock crowed for day. 
Then God said: ‘‘ Rise up, come away.’ 
The beast obeyed, but yet looked back 
All day along his lonely track; 
For he had left his all in all; 
His own Love, for that famished Love 
Seemed so exceeding small. 


And God said, ‘‘ Look not back again.” 
But ever, where a campfire burned, 
And he beheld strong, burl, men 
At meat, he sat him down and turned 
His face to wail and wail and mourn 
The Love laid on that cold hearthstone. 
Then God was angered and God said: 
‘* Be thou the beggar then; thy head 
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Hath been a fool, but thy swift feet, 
Because they bore sweet Love, shall be 
The fleetest of the fleet.” 


And ever still about the camp, 
By peak or plain, in heat or hail, 
A homeless, hungry, hated tramp, 
The gaunt coyoté keeps his wail. 
And ever as he wails he turns 
His head, looks back and yearns and yearns 
For lost Love, laid that Winter day 
To warm a hearthstone far away. 
Poor shaggy, homeless tramp, I keep 
Your lost Love warm for you, and too, 
A canyon cool and deep. 


A SUMMER SHOWER 
Clinton Scollard........s.++000+ Sunday School Times 
Hedgerows hot with drying dew, 
Cattle panting, every one;— 
Over you 
Not a blot upon the blue 
Save that glowing disk, the sun. 


But the blazing hour is brief, 
Shivers stir the seas of grain; 
And for grief 
Whitens every maple leaf 
At the menace of the rain. 


Rancously the peacocks call, 
Then the fervid gusts begin; 
Through it all, 
Till the first great warm drops fall, 
Sounds the locust’s violin. 


Smites the lightning through the cloud 
With its many-elbowed arm 

Peal the proud 

Thunder drums and trumpets loud; 
Echo answers in alarm. 


Then a shaft of sudden gold 
Shot across the scene of wo,— 
And, behold! 
To the gazer’s eyes unrolled 
God’s peace-promise in the bow. 


A LOVE SONG 
RE Rivdckékcctiismovriynedd ‘The Boston Transcript 
O, moon, you were shining last night, 
When we quarreled, my lover and I; 
And he left me with never a word 
And that silent reproach in his eye! 
But to-night you are veiling your face; 
Come out from your hiding, O moon, 
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And to me it shall be for a sign 
That my lover ’Il come back to me soon, 


More closely the peerless night queen 
Draws round her the shadowing clouds 
Which, phantom-like, flit o’er her face, 
Like ghosts in their trailing, white 
shrouds, 
Aad massing them fold upon fold, 
A heavier screen she doth make, 
Nor grants me the coveted sign, 
And my heart it is ready to break. 


Oh, joy! she has scattered the gloom, 
Before her the shadows retreat; 

She shines from an unclouded throne, 
Thank God from that prophecy sweet. 

And now he is coming to me, 
Already his footsteps draw near; 

O moon! but you ne’er shone so bright 
As now that my lover is here. 


SABLE AND GOLD 
i EE New Orleans Picayune 
Sable and gold were the colors she wore— 
Sable and gold! 
Velvet which murkily trailed on the floor, 
Fold upon fold, 


Buckle of baldric and bracelet of price, 
Gold in their hue ; 

Fanciful ’broidery, rich in device, 
Wrought in it too, 


There, in the depths on her wonderful eyes, 
Amber and jet, 

Starlight and midnight in tropical skies 
Splendidly met. 


The knowledge for me she is peerlessly fair, 
Dearly is bought ; 

For me the glorious crown of her hair 
Darkeneth not. 


Never return unto life’s ebbing sand 
Grains which are told ; 

Never for me on that beautiful hand 
Gleameth the gold, 


Foiled in endeavor, I count it no shame— 
True love is bold, 

Naught but the heart of her dare I toclaim— 
That is pure gold. 


Wounds that can heal not forever must 
smart, 
This is enscrolled, 
Ask you the colors I wear in my heart? 
Sable, no gold. 
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THE WHITE CROSS: A CONNEMARA MIRACLE* 


Some said that big John Murnane 
was the laziest man in Connemara, 
others called hima surly dog; but I 
always liked him. 

When I knew him first he was active 
enough. He used then to begin the 
day in the brightest of tempers, and 
if he had been let sit in peace and sun- 
shine would have remained merry, 
but work undermined his cheerful- 
ness. His farm lay high above Lee- 
nane at the head of the Killeries, a 
creek walled in by mountains, in the 
heart of the Irish Highlands. Two 
roads wind down to the creek, one 
lower by Finigan’s shebeen, and one 
by Murnane’s farm. 

But later, things had changed with 
him; he had met with ill-luck, and 
had lost his heart. A bank holding his 
little money had failed, his crops had 
failed too, his last pig had died; every- 
thing had gone badly with him. 

To make matters worse, he was to be 
turned out of his farm—had quarreled 
with his landlord; my friend Shane 
Desmond, who, in those days, was 
always at war with his tenants. Here 
I thought were the makings of a 
tragedy—a lawless district, an unruly 
peasantry, and a hated landlord. 

In November, when the days grew 
short and the nights dark, there was 
a rumor in the shebeens near Leenane 
that some of ‘‘ the boys” were coming 
from Desmond’s estate in Clare; a 
fishing boat would bring them to the 
Killeries and take them back with- 
out any one being the wiser, and their 
trip might mend matters. 

One boisterous evening Murnane 
was standing at his window watching 
his wife trudging heavily up the moun- 
tain road. All day the wind had been 
hissing drearily through the moun- 
tains; now it was snarling and yelp- 
ing. There was a veil of rain waver- 
ing on the gray crescent of sea. 


*From ‘‘ At the Rising of the Moon.” 
Irish Stories by Frank Mathew,. Tait & Co. 


He had spent hours that day at the 
shebeen. As he watched his wife he 
thought in amuddled way how pretty 
she was when she was young, though 
now she was a plain little woman; he 
thought of the time when he first 
caught her in his arms, down yonder 
where the Owen-Erriff runs by the 
Devil’s Mother Mountain. ‘‘I love 
ye, Molly Joyce; tell me, now, are 
ye listenin’ to me, mavourneen 
dheelish! I love ye!” then of their 
life, of the careless years, of his losses, 
of the heavy evenings he spent smok- 
ing by the dull light of the turf-fire. 
She seemed silent and dull now, he 
was tired of her worried face. 

Though he knew that she was a kind 
little woman, and that she loved him 
like a dog, he had grown hard and cold 
with her. Only that evening he had 
told her roughly to stop making a hare 
of herself, moping and poking about 
doing nothing, and to get out of that 
and to spend the night at her father’s; 
and she, knowing the little use of 
speakingto him, had gone silently. 
He felt half sorry for his roughness 
as he watched her; after all she was 
a good soul and they had been happy. 

Then he walked up and down his 
cabin. It looked wretched; the 
turf-fire on the hearth had smoulder- 
ed; the whitewashed walls were 
blackened by smoke; they had little 
on them but a big crucifix; there was 
little furniture left. He remembered 
it bright and homelike; now it would 
be unroofed; he would be penniless 
unless Desmond was shot that night. 

For the boat had come from Lis- 
cannor, and when Desmond drove 
back from Carrala, ‘‘the boys” were 
to wait for him on the lower road. 
If he came by the upper road, Mur- 
nane would see him, and was to put 
a light in his window; then they 
would change their ambush. 

At the best, Murnane’s thoughts 
were not clear. Now, he kept think- 
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ing, over and over again, sure ’twas 
no harm lighting a candle; ’twas no 
business of his whatever the boys be- 
low might do; then, ’twas his chance 
of revenue, sure the man deserved to 
be killed; then, if only he was going 
to hit Desmond himself ’twould be 
different, but "twas cowardly just 
lighting a candle. 

Outside the twilight was fading; 
the wind was working itself into a 
rage with uncanny cries. Was that 
the wind or the shriek of the Ban- 
shee? The landscape was blotted out. 
Then the moon began to rise and the 
backs of the mountains rose out of 
the darkness. Then he saw their 
steep walls and the winding lane of 
the slaty waters between them. 

There was a glimmer of silver over 
Muilrea; the moon floated into sight 
with milky-edged clouds round her; 
a path of light crossed the water, and 
three streams glittered on the Blue 
Gable Mountain. He stared till the 
light dazzled him; then turned away. 

The black crucifix on the wall op- 
posite was shown plainly by the moon- 
light; the face of its figure was bent 
forward asif watching him. He had 
prayed before it so often all, his life. 
It had seen him ababy in the cradle, 
achild handled by his mother, a man 
bringing home his bride. Here in this 
cabin, this one room where his life 
had been centered, the crucifix hung as 
a silent witness. He thought of his 
misery; sure he had cause to hate the 
man. Still that sad face was watch- 
ing him; he could not bear it, must 
take the crucifix down. Placing a 
bench under, he reached tothe nail 
at the top and wrenched it out. 

The moon was covered. Thecross 
leant forward in the darkness. He 
turned his head away to shun the bent 
face; and groping, tugged out the 
nail at the foot. The cross seemed 
as heavy as lead; he dared not look; 
placing it in the corner—face down- 
ward—he covered it with a cloth. 

Then he stood again at the window. 
The moon shone out, and the wind 
lurched drunkenly against the door, 
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with an echo of singing from the 
shebeen, the chorus of ‘‘ Cruiscin 
Lan” (The Little Full Jug). 

He could fancy the crowded, smoky 
room, the glowing turf-fire, and old 
Pat Finigan singing with a jolly, 
flushed face; those other men listen- 
ing, too, crouched behind the wall. 

There was a stain of rust on his 
right hand, and he thought it was 
blood; rubbed it, but it was dry; felt 
as if a curse had fallenon him. Then 
came a pause between the gusts, and 
he heard the ring of hoofs. At once 
he turned back to light the candle; 
took it with a shaky hand; then on the 
wall where the cross had been, saw 
a dazzling white cross. 

He staggered back, with his eyes 
fixed on it; it was a miracle, a last 
warning. He dashed the candle on 
the ground, and crunched it under 
foot into the earthen floor. 

The moon was drowned by the 
clouds, and left the cabin pitch dark. 
The wind crashed against the door 
again. Heunlatched the door; it was 
dashed open. He could not breathe 
—tried to pull it to after him, but 
could not; some unseen hand seemed 
dragging it. The wind swirled through 
the cabin, and flung the cloth from 
the prostrate crucifix. 

The next morning was calm, with 
a stainless sky. Molly came trudging 
down the mountain road from her 
father’s farm. All that night she had 
been crying and praying. The glory 
of the morning, the rare coloring of 
the mountains, the green crescent of 
sea, were nothing to her. 

As she reached the door of the 
cabin, she saw her man sitting by the 
hearth, with his head bent forward on 
his hands. The crucifix was gone. 

It had been fixed there when the 
walls had been shining with fresh 
whitewash; now they were blackened, 
but where it had hung the wall re- 
mained white in the shape of a cross. 

‘Is it you, asthore?” he said, came 
to meet her, and drew her close. ‘‘It’sa 
hard world ’tis, mavourneen, but we’ll 
bear God’s will together, Molly, dear.” 
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THE WORLD OVER: PEN PICTURES OF TRAVEL 





GONDOLA DAYS IN VENICE 
F. Hopkinson Smith........ Fetter’s Southern Magazine 


That first morning in Venice! It 
is the Summer, of course—never the 
Winter. This beautiful bride of the 
sea is loveliest when bright skies bend 
tenderly over her, when white mists 
fall softly around her, and the 
lagoons about her feet are sheets of 
burnished silver. When the red 
oleanders thrust their blossoms ex- 
ultingly above the low, crumbling 
walls. When the black hoods of 
Winter felsi are laid by at the 
traghetti, and gondolas flaunt their 
white awnings. When the melon 
boats drift lazily by, and the shrill 
cry of the fruit venders comes over 
the water. When the air is steeped, 
permeated, -soaked through and 
through with floods of sunlight— 
quivering, brilliant, radiant. Sun- 
light that blazes from out a sky of 
pearl and opal and sapphire. Sun- 
light that drenches every old palace 
with liquid amber, kissing every 
moulding awake, and soothing every 
shadow to sleep. Sunlight that 
caresses and does not scorch; that 
dazzles and does not blind; that illu- 
minates, irradiates, makes glorious, 
every sail and tower and dome, from 
the instant the great god of the East 
shakes the dripping waters of the 
Adriatic from his face until he sinks 
behind the purple hills of Padua. 

These mornings, then! How your 
heart warms and your blood tingles 
when you remember that first one in 
Venice—your first day in a gondola! 

How daintily it sits the water! 

w like a knowing swan 1 
its head—the iron blade of the bow 
—and glides out upon the bosom of 
the Grand Canal! You stop for a 
moment, noting the long, narrow 
body, blue-black and silver in the 
morning light, as graceful in its 
curves as a bird; the white awning 
amidships draped at sides and back, 


the softly-yielding, morocco-covered 
seat, all cushions and silk fringes, 
and the silken cords curbing quaint 
lions of polished brass. Beyond and 
aft stands your gondolier, with easy, 
graceful swing bending to his oar. 

You stoop down, part the curtains, 
and sink into the cushions. Suddenly 
an air of dignified importance steals 
over you. Neverin your whole life 
have you been so magnificently car- 
ried about. Four-in-hands, commo- 
dores’ gigs, landaus in triumphant 
processions with white horses and 
plumes, seem tame and commonplace. 
Here is a whole barge, galleon, Bu- 
centaur, all to yourself; noiseless, 
alert, subservient to your ariest 
whim, obedient to the lightest touch. 
You float between earth and sky. 
You feel like a potentate out for an 
airing—housed like a. Rajah, served 
like Cleopatra, and rowed like a Doge. 
You command space and dominate 
the very elements. 

But Giorgio is leaning on his oar, 
millions of diamonds dripping from 
its blade. ‘*‘Where now, Signore?” 

Anywhere, so he keeps in the sun- 
light. To the Piazza, perhaps, and 
then around S. Giorgi with its red 
tower and noble facade, and later, 
when the shadows lengthen, away 
down to the Public Garden, and home 
again in the twilight by the way of 
the. Giudecca. 

This gondola-landing of the Piazza, 
the most important of the cab-stands 
in Venice, is the stepping-stone—a 
wet and ooze-covered stone—to the 
heart of the city. Really the heart, 
for the very life of every canal, 
campo, and street, courses through 
it in unending flow all the live-long 
day and night, from the earliest blush 
of dawn to the earliest blush of dawn 
again: no one ever seems to go to 
bed in Venice. Along and near the 
edge of this landing stand the richest 
examples of Venetian architecture, 
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First, the Royal Gardens of the 
king’s palace, with its balustrade of 
marble and broad flight of water 
steps; then the Library, with its 
cresting of statues, white against the 
sky; then the two noble columns, 
the gateless post of the Piazzetta, 
bearing Saint Theodore and the Lion 
of Venice; and beyond, past the edge 
of S. Marco, the clock tower and the 
three great flagstaffs; then the Palace 
of the Doges, that masterwork of the 
fifteenth century; then the prison, 
with a glimpse of the Bridge of Sighs, 
caught in mid-air; then the great 
cimeter-sweep of the Riva, its point 
lost in the fringe of trees shading the 
Public Garden; and then, over all, 
as you look up, the great Campanile, 
the wonderful bell-tower of S. Marco, 
unadorned, simple, majestic—up, up, 
into the still air, its gilded angel, life- 
size, with outstretched wings flashing 
in the morning sun, a mere dot of 
gold against the blue. 

A moment more and you are in 
the Piazza of S. Marco. The grand 
piazza of the doges, with its thousands 
of square feet of white pavement 
blazing in the sun, framed on three 
sides by marble palaces, dominated 
by that noblest campanile on the 
globe, and enriched, glorified, made 
inexpressibly precious and unique by 
that jewel in marble, in porphyry, in 
verd-antique and bronze, that de- 
spair of architects of to-day, that 
delight of the artists of all time— 
most sacred Church of S. Marco. 

In and out this great quadrangle 
whirl the pigeons, the pigeons of 
Dandolo, up into the soft clouds, the 
light flashing from their throats; sift- 
ing down the showers on gilded cross 
and rounded dome; clinging to intri- 
cate carvings, over and under the 
gold-crowned heads of saints in stone 
and bronze; across the baking plazza 
in flurries of gray and black; resting 
like a swarm of flies, only to startle, 
mass, and swirl again. Pets of the 
state, these birds, since the seige of 
Candia, when the great Admiral Dan- 
dolo’s chief bearer of dispatches, 
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the ancestor of one of these samo 
white-throated doves, brought the 
good news to Venice the day the ad- 
miral’s victorious banner was thrown 
to the breeze, and the Grand Coun- 
cil, in state, first learned the tidings 
from the soft plumage of its wings. 

At one end, fronting the church, 
stand the three great flag-poles, the 
same you saw at the landing, socket- 
ed in bronze, exquisitely modeled and 
chased, bearing the banners of Can- 
dia, Cyprus, and the Morea—king- 
doms conquered by the State—all 
three in a row, presenting arms to the 
power that overthrew them, and for- 
ever dipping their colors to the splen- 
did glory of its past. 

But you cannot stay. You will re- 
turn and study the Piazza to-morrow; 
not now. The air intoxicates you. 
The sunlight is in your blood; your 
cheeks burn; you look out and over 
the Grand Canal—molten silver in the 
shimmer of the morning. Below, 
near the Public Garden beyond S. 
Giorgio, like acluster of butterflies, 
hovers a fleet of Chioggia fishing 
boats, becalmed in the channel. Off 
the Riva, near Danieli’s, lies the 
Trieste steamer, just arrived, a swarm 
of gondolas and barcos about her 
landing-ladders; the yellow smoke cf 
her funnel drifting lazily. 

You resolve to stop no more, only 
to float, loll on your cushions, watch 
the gulls circle, and the slow sweep of 
the oars of the luggers. 

For hours you drift about. There 
is plenty of time to-morrow for the 
churches and palacesand cafés. To- 
day you want only the salt air in your 
face, the splash and gurgle of water at 
the bow,and the low song Giorgio sings 
to himself as he bends to his blade. 


FALLS OF THE YOSEMITE VALLEY 
Dr. 0. H. Tiffany (Hunt and Eaton) Pulpit and Platform 


With all its grandeur the Yosemite 
Valley has much of quiet beauty. 
There are about eleven hundred acres 
of land on the floor of this valley, 
and the verdure extends in most 
places to the base of the walls; there 
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is very little débris, and what there is 
seems to have fallen from the still 
standing cliffs. The meadow lands 
support a vegetation of pine, cedar, 
and oaks. The California laurel, the 
Oregon maple, and the mountain 
live oaks abound. On the ground are 
ice plants, wild berries, brakes, ferns, 
and mosses. In clumps in great pro- 
fusion are wild roses, wild azaleas, 
and the great white lilies of the 
Sierras. The green sward of the 
meadow through which the waters of 
the Merced glide affords a strong 
contrast to the gray walls of the cliffs; 
but while there is no lack of color 
the general tone is somber and not 
gay. The intense brilliancy of some 
pictures which assume to represent 
the valley is idealized; the immense 
height of the walls and the narrow- 
ness of the gorge prevent a flood of 
bright light or of gay coloring. No 
artist can represent these heights on 
canvas; no camera can reproduce 
them for the photographer; no words 
can so describe them that other eyes 
than the beholder’s can see their mar- 
velous beauty and comprehend their 
enormous majesty. 

The valley was discovered in the 
Spring of 1851 by United States sol- 
diers who were in pursuit of Indians. 
In the next year the Indians were 
nearly exterminated; but, unfortu- 
nately, with them we lost the Indian 
names, which, being condensed de- 
scriptions, were resonant and short, 
while those which have been substi- 
tuted for them are tame, meaningless, 
and ought not to be perpetuated. 

When we were about half way in 
our descent into the valley (about 
where I dismounted) and the light 
sufficed we should have enjoyed the 
best view of the Bridal Veil Fall, 
called by the Indians ‘‘ Pohono”’ (the 
spirit of the winds). It is not one of 
the great falls of the valley, but in 
some respects it is the most beautiful. 

The water comes over the lip of the 
cliff, descending perpendicularly six 
hundred feet and breaking into cas- 
cades for three hundred feet more 
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over the rocks which underlie it. It 
has no element of sublimity or gran- 
deur; it is simply and _ ravishingly 
beautiful. The jubilant wind plays 
with it as if it were a falling fold of 
the rarest and whitest lace, and oft- 
times the lower half of the great cliff 
seems hung with a wide stretch of 
brilliant rainbows. The winds vary 
with the hours, and the veil tosses 
in the winds. In early morning the 
sheet of water comes down with a 
joyous airiness infinitely charming; 
at noon the breeze will catch it and 
mold it into ten thousand lovely, 
graceful forms, now swaying it from 
side to side slowly, as with the even 
sweep of a long pendulum, now break- 
ing it into millions of dazzling crys- 
tals, now twisting it into falling 
waves sparkling with splendor, now 
dividing it into differing streamlets 
which are afterward folded quickly 
together and dropped with tenderest 
good will and reluctant release into 
the shadow of the rocks below. 

The valley takes its name, Yose- 
mite, which means “great grizzly,” 
from a cataract fed by the melt- 
ing snows of the Mount Hoff- 
man group, which comes down in 
a stream of variable width over a 
cliff two thousand six hundred and 
forty-one feet high. The cliff of the 
Niagara Falls is one hundred and 
eighty-two feet high, so that this 
cataract is fourteen times higher than 
Niagara. The plunge of the water is, 
however, taken in two leaps, sepa- 
rated by a cascade of six hundred and 
forty-one feet. The lower fall is 
nine hundred feet, and the upper or 
main fall sixteen hundred feet. These 
two plunges and the intervening cas- 
cades are so placed with reference to 
the valley that they appear as one 
white sheet of falling splendor when 
viewed anywhere within two miles. 
You are never tired of looking at it. 

As the eyes of a portrait ona wall 
fascinate a child by seeming to fol- 
low him and rest directly upon him 
wherever he may move, so is it with 
this fall; stand a half mile below or a 
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mile anda half above it, and anywhere 
in that stretch of the valley it is 
squarely before you. It waits on 
your footsteps like an obedient crea- 
ture, or, rather like a spirit which 
compels you to bow in profound and 
mute admiration. There have been 
hours in which it seemed to me as if 
it were a living thing. You cannot 
get away from it. Look out from 
your lodging in the early morning, 
and there it is; peer from the shade in 
which you rest at noon, and there its 
grandeur waits; wake in the night, 
and, as you gaze, it is vibrating tan- 
talizingly in the white moonlight; or 
if you shut your eyes you will still see 
it and feel it dashing down its dizzy 
height into your heart. 

As the wind catches the long col- 
umn of sixteen hundred feet it drives 
it into lines and waves of motion, 
constantly changing, but always beau- 
tiful. So long is the fall that the 
water sometimes appears to be blown 
into vapor midway inits descent, but 
gathers together again below, as 
though a long white satin ribbon had 
been flossed midway between its 
ends. The rock back of it is 
nine hundred feet wide, and the 
white satin ribbon is swept by 
the . wind every way across it, 
sometimes appearing as a sheet of 
downward-flying, hissing snow rock- 
ets, dashing into an ever-rising cloud 
of spray and mist, and then again 
peacefully unfolding in arrowy and 
fluted tracery of pearly whiteness 
against the dark face of the rock. 
The rocks on which it grinds itself to 
foam in passing hem it in closely for 
the short, rough passage, till, as 
though maddened by restraint, it 
leaps out into the sunny valley beneath, 
and thunders with incessant tumult 


down the awful steep. Falling al- 
most noiselessly from above, it 
chafes and frets in the cascade, 


and finally smites the air with haughty 
blows of sound when at last set free. 

You may climb up the tortuous way 
across the rugged face of the precipice. 
When there you are a thousand feet 
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above the valley. If youlook down, the 
River Merced flows quietly beneath ; 
all is fair and peaceful; the warm air 
is burdened with the heat and odors 
of Midsummer; the trees point mo- 
tionless toward the cloudless sky. If 
you look up, as though from out of 
heaven, the changeful splendors of 
the fall descend with brightening 
glory. Look now behind the fall into 
the dark recess; the sunlight is ob- 
scured by vapors; the air chilled with 
moisture, shrieks with unnatural sobs 
and sighs that come one knows not 
whence, and are driven by strange 
gusts one knows not whither; for 
these are seemingly wintry winds that 
sweep and circle in the dark abyss 
into which the thundering water pours. 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT A2TNA 
Sublimity of the View........+++++ The Boston Beacon 


There are experiences in the life of 
a voyager which can never repeat 
themselves; the moment in which he 
first smelt a durian, or put his trem- 
bling lips toaturtle’s egg, or stood for 
the first time face to face with some 
scene in nature that from boyhood had 
been an object of wonder and fascina- 
tion; the moment in which he first 
floated placidly past the terrors of 
the maelstrom, or drank in the some- 
what fraudulent beauty of the South- 
ern Cross, or watched the gyrations 
of a waterspout, or caught the glitter 
of a far-off glacier. Such a moment 
is that in which my mule comes to a 
halt almost at the brink of a molten 
mass of rubbishy-looking liquid that 
is running at a rate of twenty-five 
yards an hour ata temperature of two 
thousand degrees Fahrenheit. 

Beautiful it is not, but terrible it 
undoubtedly is, as with an angry kind 
of growlit laps into and submerges a 
broad bouldered water-course, and 
with lank fingers outspread goes 
slowly on its inexorable downward 
path. Desolation and death wait 
upon its touch, a desolation that for 
ages to come must reign supreme, 
but which one day, if the earth last so 
long, will give place again to beauty 
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and fertility. For it will be here as 
ithas been on that smiling tract that 
lies round the lower slopes of Vesu- 
vius. Asthe years goby, the surface 
of that fierce mass will cool slowly 
and surely through the subtle agency 
of radiation and atmospheric influ- 
ences; gases will arise, metallic sub- 
stances be deposited, various salts 
will crystallize in the cracks and 
crevices, and fashion in beautiful 
stalactites in recesses of the lava caves. 
By little and little the work of dis- 
integration and decomposition will go 
on through the mysteriousaction of the 
air and water. The carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere, aided by a constant 
supply of gaseous agents and the per- 
petual decay of surrounding vegeta- 
tion, will operate irresistibly in break- 
ing the chemical bonds of union 
among the elements of which it is 
composed. The iron oxide will be- 
come a hydrate, the alkalis will be 
separated, the entire mass of new 
seething rock will reduce to the most 
fertile soil on the face of the globe. 
Three hours’ weary jogging along 
an ever-mounting track, with my mule 
at every six paces either on his nose or 
his haunches, brings me to several 
houses entirely isolated by impassable 
lava, and through groves of blasted 
chestnut trees, which a few hours ago 
were flourishing in noble luxuriance, 
to the margin of a green plateau. 
Here the scene is one which Iam 
utterly unable to give any idea of, so 
strange is the mingling of smiling 
fruitfulness and pitiful desolation, as 
the lava, like a hundred-headed ser- 
pent in its death-throes, writhes and 
twists about between two broad wings 
of untouched cherry and almond 
trees, while overhead the sapphire 
sky is cut by the wooded crests of 
Sona and Grosso and Zacchinello, 
that stand like sentinels over the 
Bosca Ferrandina, the property of 
the Conte Alvarey de Toledo, studded 
a time ago with lordly oaks and mag- 
nificent chestnuts, but now, together 
with the neighboring municipal for- 
est, forever burnt up and blotted out. 
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Step by step vegetation grew scan- 
tier; there were a few patches now 
and again of forlorn beeches, but the 
soil is so constantly shifting that but 
little flora can flourish. With each 
hundred yards of ascent there was 
less and less, until at seven thousand 
feet I was well within the sterile do- 
main of King Lava, in what is aptly 
called ‘‘ regione deserta,” a gloomy, 
silent waste of carbonized trees, ropy 
lava rivulets and cake-like beds, with 
not a trace of life, either animal or 
vegetable. Three hundred years ago 
these giant slopes were clothed from 
crown to base with superb plane and 
chestnut woods, but by his own act 
and deed Enceladus has stripped him- 
self of nine-tenths of his covering, 
and lies for the most part naked and 
open to all the winds of heaven. 

There are yet eighteen hundred 
feet to be climbed—eighteen hundred 
feet that look nothing from where I 
stand, but are, in reality, a steep and 
unstable via dolorosa of back-sliding 
sand and scorie along the brink of 
blood-curdling precipices, giving me 
an excuse now and then to halt and 
watch the weird effect of the volumes 
of black smoke that roll heavily along 
through the purple night, lightened 
ever and anon by a sudden, flash of 
fire from the great heart of Atna. 

The spectacle on the upper side of 
the observatory, as I rest upon a 
warm little hill of scoriaceous blocks, 
is such as neither the most imaginat- 
ive of poets nor the most daring of 
artists could conceive. Two cascades 
of molten lava, apparently of the 
consistency of the slaggy product of 
a copper furnace, glow dully through 
the gloaming from the cradle of fire; 
now surging upwards in fantastic 
knolls and heapy ridges, now diving 
into the nooks of the crannied rocks, 
an ever restless, cruel, seething flood. 
From the lips of a newly-formed 
crater not two hundred yards away, 
tongues of violet-red flame leap up- 
ward, mingling with the light of the 
breaking dawn and the volumes of 
smoke which wreathe the whole sum- 
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mit, and through which I catch a 
glimpse of the head of Monte Nero 
away to the south, touched by the 
first golden gleams of day. 

Doubt has been often expressed as to 
the reality of the flames that appear 
to issue from a volcano. It is quite 
possible that they are rare, and that 
in many instances the glare is but an 
emanation from incandescent and 
not flaming bodies. But there is no 
mistake about the reality of these 
fires that I am now looking at, while 
far overhead darting flashes of cloud 
lightning stab and rive the dense vol- 
umes of vapor; the air is heavy with 
dinning explosions—‘‘ boati”’ the Ital- 
ians call them—and a sudden shower 
of sand, and scoriz, and burning 
pebbles, belches forth from the nearest 
of three vigorous young craters. 

I had come a long way by a hard 
road to see the sight and to tell others 
about it, but now that I stand face to 
face with it all, deafened, blinded and 
bewildered, I realize my powerless- 
ness to sketch even in outline the 
colossal sublimity of the spectacle. 


THE DEAD CITY OF THE BALTIC 
Vleby Of Te=day... secccessccoccseccccsoos Temple Bar 


Its silent grass-grown streets and 
the blackened ruins of its once stately 
churches suggest a mournful retro- 
spect. Yet the Visby of to-day merits 
more attention than it obtains from 
visitors to Sweden and the Baltic. 
Its once fabulous wealth has de- 
parted from it. The housewives no 
longer, as in the old tradition, use 
golden spindles, nor do the hogs eat 
from silver troughs, while of the 
eighteen churches of which the town 
once boasted, seventeen now lie in 
irretrievable ruin. 

Still Visby, even in ruins—we may 
say, indeed, because of its ruins—is 
full of interest. Its early prosperity 
was largely due to the convenient 
position of Gotland in the Baltic, 
midway between the Swedish and 
Russian coasts. Until the routes by 
Genoa and Venice and by the Cape of 
Good Hope were established, most of 
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the commerce with the East passed 
through Russia, and Visby as a place 
of call became so prominent as to 
gain the name of ‘‘ Queen of the Bal- 
tic,” or the ‘‘Eye of the Baltic.” 

Visby was one of the first to be 
enrolled among the Hanse towns, and 
took a leading part in the famous 
league. Its maritime code has served 
as a model for most of the European 
navigation laws. From the first the 
‘*Eye” of the Baltic was mainly di- 
rected to business, Its prosperity re- 
ceived royal recognition when Henry 
III. allowed merchants of Gotland 
the privilege of free trade as regarded 
purchase and traffic in England. 

They betook themselves, with other 
representatives of the league, to Lon- 
don, and established close to Thames 
street a house called the Steelyard, 
which flourished for upward of three 
centuries. Meanwhile the popula- 
tion increased very rapidly in Visby, 
and the variety of religions called for 
the erection of numerous churches 
and religious buildings. Charitable 
guilds and hospitals were also estab- 
lished. The monks, after their wont, 
helped to beautify the town by plant- 
ing walnut, chestnut, lime and mul- 
berry trees, some of which still thrive. 
But the chief charm of Visby lies in 
its gray walls, which asa specimen of 
ancient fortification are almost unique. 

Gotland in the old days was a pros- 
perous and important center; but 
little remains of its early greatness. 
The sole existing trace of former in- 
dependence is a standing army which 
belongs exclusively to the island and 
can only be employed in its defense. 
Every Gotlander, from the age of 
eighteen tothat of fifty or sixty, may 
be calledupon. Yet of so much im- 
portance is the island from its geo- 
graphical position and natural de- 
fenses, that from a strategic point of 
view it might readily be madea padlock 
upon the Gulfs of Finland and Both- 
nia. Ithaseven been declared that 
by means of Gotland the Russian navy 
could be locked upand the naviga- 
tion of the Baltic commanded. 
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Mashonaland and Its People: J. T. Bent..Contemp. 
Rare Anecdotes on Hawaiian Life.. Worthington’s. 
The Picturesque Side: F. Hopkinson Smith. Scribner’s. 
The Simplon Pass: A. J. Butler. .Cassell’s Fam. Mag. 
Thirty Years of Shikar......... ..» Blackwood’s Mag. 
Village Life in Mexico: Arthur Inkersley.Calif. Illust. 
Yarrow and Its Inscribed Stongs..-....Blackwood’s. 
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BIOGRAPHIC AND REMINISCENT : 


Leaves from the Autobiography of Tomasso Salvini: Century Co., clo. $1 


Memoirs: Charles Godfrey Leland: D. Appleton & Co., cloth 
Personal Recollections of Werner Von Siemens: Appleton, cloth ‘ 
Some Old Puritan Love Letters: Joseph H. Twichell: Dodd, Mead, clo. 
Story of Washington: Elizabeth E. Seelye: Appleton & Co., 12mo, clo. 
Two Soldiers and a Politician: Clinton Ross: Putnam’s . 

Whittier with the Children: Margaret Sidney: D. Lothrop Co., cloth. 
William Blake: Alfred T. Story: Macmillan & Co., with portrait, cloth 


DRAISATIC AND MUSICAL : 


English Religious Drama: Katharine Lee Bates: Macmillan, cloth 
She Stoops to Conquer: Oliver Goldsmith: Putnam’s, cloth 
Tales from Shakespeare: Chas. and Mary Lamb: Lippincotts, 4 vols. 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION : 


Beginner’s Greek Composition: W. C. Collar: Ginn & Co., cloth . 
Child Physically and Mentally: Bertha Meyer: M. L. Holbrook Co. 
Mental Development in the Child: W. Preyer: Appleton, cloth . 
Popular Science: Jules Luquiens: Ginn & Co., cloth. : 

Public School System of the United States: Dr. J. M. Rice, cloth 
Syllabus of Psychology: William M. Bryant: S. C. Griggs & Co. , paper 


ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES : 
Bulls and Blunders: Edited by Marshall Brown: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Conversation: Thomas de Quincy: Literary Gems Series: Putnam’s 
Cosmopolis City Club: Washington Gladden: Century Co., cloth 
Examination of Weismannism: G. J. Romanes: Open Court Pub. Co. 
Ideas of Truth: John Ruskin: Literary Gems Series: Putnams, cloth 
Miniatures from Balzac’s Masterpieces: Transl. by S. P. Griffin: Appleton 
Rab and His Friends: John Brown, M.D.: Fred A. Stokes & Co., cloth 
Search Lights and Guide Lines: E. G. Bradford: Fowler & Wells Co., cl. 
Stelligeri and Other Essays: Barrett Wendell: Scribner's, cloth. 
The Sunny Days of Youth: Scribner’s: Rev. A. J. Hardy, cloth 


FICTION OF THE lMONTH: 
A Comedy of Masks: E. Dawson and A. Moore: Appleton & Co , paper . 
A Cynic’s Sacrifice: Lewis V. Bogy: G. W. Dillingham, paper . , 
A Dog of Flanders: Louisa de la Ramé (Ouida): Lippincott, cl., ill. . 
A Third Person: Mrs. B. M. Croker: Lippincott Co., cloth ; 
Balcony Stories: Grace King: Century Co., cloth ‘ . 
Barabbas: Dream of World’s Tragedy: Marie Corelli: Lippincott. 
The Curb of Honor: M. Betham-Edwards: Anglo-Am. Pub. Co., cl. . 
Drolls from Shadowland: J. H. Pierce: Macmillan, 16mo, cloth 
Duffels: Edward Eggleston: D. Appleton & Co., cloth 
La Beata: Thos. A. Trollope: Rand, McNally & Co., paper 
Marion Darche: F. M. Crawford: Macmillan, cloth . 
Marking the Boundary: E. E. Billings: Price-McGill Co., cloth 
Miss Stuart’s Legacy: Mrs. Steel: Macmillan & Co., cloth 
My Dark Companions: Henry M. Stanley: Scribner's, cloth 
A Native of Winby: Sarah O. Jewett: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ‘ 
The Petrie Estate: Helen D. Brown: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., clo. . 
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Queechy: Elizabeth Wetherell: new edition: Lippincott Co., cloth 
Relics: Frances McNab: Appleton's Town and Country Library 
Sweet Bells Out of Tune: Mrs. Burton Harrison: Century Co., cloth . 
Tanis, the Sang-Digger: Amélie Rives: Town Topics Pub. Co., clo. 
The Copperhead: Harold Frederic: Scribner’s, cloth ‘ ; 
The Home; or, Life in Sweden: Fred. Bremer: Putnam’s, 2 vols. . 
The Son of a Prophet: Alice M. Bacon: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., clo. 
The Soul of the Bishop: John Strange Winter: Tait, cloth . 

The Watchmaker’s Wife: Frank R. Stockton: Scribner's Sons, cloth . 
The White Islander: Mary H. Catherwood: Century Co., cloth 

Told by the Colonel: W. L. Alden: Anglo-Amer. Pub. Co., cloth 
Tom Sylvester: Thomas Russell Sullivan: Charles Scribner's Sons, cl. 
Two Bites at a Cherry: Thos. B. Aldrich; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Yanko, The Musician: Henryk Sienkiewiez: Little, Brown & Co., cloth. 


HISTORIC AND NATIONAL : 


Customs inOld New England: Alice Morse Earle: Scribner’s Sons, cl. 
Historical Tales: Charles Morris: Lippincott: 4 vols. cloth . 
Mark in Europe and America: Enoch A. Bryan: Ginn & Co., cloth 
Old Court Life in France: Frances Elliot, Putnam’s, 2 vols. 

The Story of Parthia: George Rawlinson: G. P. Putnam's Son’ s, cloth 


JUVENILE BOOKS OF THE MONTH: 


A Little Queen of Hearts: Ruth Ogden Stokes, cloth 

A Victorious Union: Oliver Optic: Lee & Shepard, cloth . 

All But One: Told by the Flowers: Raphael, Tuck & Sons 

American Boys Afloat: Oliver Optic: Lee & Shepard, cloth 

Boy Travellers in Southern Europe: T. W. Knox: Harper’s, 8 vol. cl., 
Chronicles of Fairyland: Fergus Hume: J. B. Lippincott Co., cl. Il. 
Comic Tragedies: By ‘‘ Jo.” and ‘‘ Meg:” Roberts Bros., cloth . , 
Guest Ten Eyck: A Hero Story: W. O. Stoddard: D. Lothrop Co. 
Boys of Greenway Court: Hezekiah Butterworth: Appleton & Co. 
Ivar the Viking: Paul du Chaillu: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth 
Jenny Wren’s Boarding House: James Otis: Estes & Lauriat, cloth . 
John Boyd’s Adventures: Thomas W. Knox, D. Appleton & Co., cloth 
Little Miss Toddledums: Mary D. Brine: E. P. Dutton, cloth 
Melody: Laura E. Richards: Estes & Lauriat, cloth, 16mo. . 
Mother's Bedtime Tales: Minnie E. Kenney: Thomas Whittaker, ‘cloth 
No Heroes: Blanche Willis Howard: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth . 
Paul Jones: Molly Elliot Seawell: Appleton, cloth. 

Peeps Into Picture Land: Illus. by J. Pauline Sunter: Raphael Tuck. 
Romance of a Schoolboy: Mary A. Denison: Price, McGill Co., clo. 
Six Boys: Elizabeth W. Champney: Estes & Lauriat, cloth, illustrated 
Story of Aunt Patience: Mary D. Brine: E. P. Dutton, cloth. ; 
Sunshine and Playtime: Rt. Rev.Wm.Croswell Doane: E. P. Dutton, clo. 
Sunny Tales for'‘Snowy Days: E. Nesbit, and others: Raphael Tuck. 
The Barberry Bush: Susan Coolidge: Roberts Bros., cloth. ; 
The Brownies at Home: Palmer Cox: Century Co., boards. 

The Coral Ship: Kirk Munroe: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth. ’ 
The Mill at Sandy Creek: Rev. Edward A. Rand: Thos. Whittaker, cl. 
The OneI Knew Best of All: Frances Hodgson Burnett: Scribner’s, cl. 
The True Story Book : Edited by Andw. Lang: Longmans, Green & Co. , cl. 
The White Cave: Wm. O. Stoddard: Century Co.: cloth. ; ‘ 
Through Thick and Thin: Molly Elliott Seawell: D. Lothrop Co. 
Topsys and Turvys: P. S. Newell: Century Co., boards. : 
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Twenty Little Maidens: Amy E. Blanchard: Lippincott, cloth. 

Westward with Columbus: Gordon Stables: Scribners, 12mo, clo. . 

Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage, etc.: J. T. Trowbridge: Lee & Shepard. 
NATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES : 


Favorite Pets: E. S. Tucker: Fred. A. Stokes & Co., board.  IIl. 
Hours in My Garden: Alex. H. Japp: Macmillan & Co., cloth. 

Parables from Nature: Mrs. A. Gatty: Putnam’s, illus., 2 vols., each 
Revolt of the Brutes: Hyland C. Kirk: C. T. Dillingham & Co., paper 


POETRY OF THE MONTH: 


Christmas Carols: Fred’k W. Farrar, D. D.: Thos. Whittaker, cloth. 
Elizabethan Songs: Ed. by Edmund H. Garrett: Little, Brown & Co. 
Eve of St. Agnes: John Keats: Literary Gems Series: Putnam’s, clo. 
Italian Lyrists of To-day: C. A. Greene: Macmillan, cloth. . : 
Poems by Longfellow: Chas. Howard Johnson: Fred. A. Stokes & Co. 
Poems Here at Home: James Whitcomb Riley: Century Co., cloth 

The Great Remembrance: Richard Watson Gilder: Century Co., clo. 

RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHIC : 


Historical Interpretation of Philosophy: John Bascom: Putnam’s Sons 
Our Need of Philosophy: Dr. Carus: Open Court Publishing Company 
Primer of Philosophy: Dr. Paul Carus: Open Court Publishing Co., clo. 
The Ethics of Hegel: Translated selections: J. M. Sterrett: Ginn, clo. 
The Guiding Hand: H. L. Hastings: H. L. Hastings (Boston), cloth 
The Monism of Man: David Allyn Gorton: Putnam’s, cloth 
The Religion of Science: Dr. Paul Carus: Open Court Pub. Co., paper 
The Spiritual Life: Studies in Religious Thoughr: Geo. H. Ellis, clo. 
Uplifts of Heart and Will: James H. West: Geo. H. Ellis, cloth 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITIONS: 
A Song of the Christ: Harriet Adams Sawyer: D. Lothrop Co., cloth 
Aurelian, Emperor of Rome: William Ware: Estes & Lauriat, cloth . 
I Have Called You Friends: Irene A. Jerome: Lee & Shepard ‘ 
In the Wake of Columbus: Frederick A. Ober: D. Lothrop Co., cloth 
Ivanhoe: Sir Walter Scott: Illus. Holiday Edition: Estes & Lauriat 
Lorna Doone: Richard D. Blackmore: Porter & Coates, illus., 2 vols., 
Lucile: Owen Meredith: Fred. Stokes & Co., illus., cloth . 
The Country School in New England: Clifton Johnson: Appleton, 8 vo. 
The Queen of the Adriatic: Clara E. Clement: Estes & Lauriat, clo., ill. 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner: Samuel T. Coleridge: Lee & Shepard 
Tom Brown's School Days: Thomas Hughes: Porter & Coates, cloth. 
SPORT AND RECREATION: 
The Art of Horsemanship: Xenophon: Little, Brown & Co., cloth. 
Indian Clubs: G. T. B. Corbett and A. F. Jenkin: Macmillan & Co., clo. 
Riders of Many Lands: Theo. Ayrault Dodge: Harper & Bros., cloth 
Walter Camp’s Book of College Sports: Century Co., cloth . ‘ 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE: 
A Japanese Interior: Alice M. Bacon: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth. 
An Embassy to Provence: Thos. A. Janvier: Century-Co., cloth 
Our Colonial Homes: Samuel Adams Drake: Lee & Shepard 
Rambles in Historic Lands: Peter J. Hamilton: Putnam’s, cloth 
Greece and Italy: Edward A. Freeman: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 vols., ea. 
The Land of Poco Tiempo: Charles F. Lummis: Scribner’s, cloth, illust. 
Thumb Nail Sketches: Geo. Wharton Edwards: Century Co., sheep, ill. 
To Gipsyland: Elizabeth Robins Pennell: Century Co., cloth, illust. 
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BRIEF COMMENT : LITERARY DOINGS 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, it is said, 
received the very munificent sum of 
$5 for the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public, and $10 for her poem, Our 
Orders. Miss Ada J. Todd, Ph.D., 
author of The Vacation Club, holdsa 
fellowship in Sanskrit and philology in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
Marion Harland has gone to Pales- 
tine with the intention of writing an 
Oriental novel. Robert Louis Ste- 
venson is only forty-three years old. 
Of the other novelists, Mr. Meredith 
and Mrs. Oliphant are each sixty-five. 
Mr. Besant is fifty-five, Mr. Hardy 
and Miss Broughton are each fifty- 
three, Mr. Buchanan is fifty-two, 
Grant Allen is forty-five, Rider Hag- 
gard is thirty-seven, Mr. Barrieand Mr. 
Doyle are each thirty-three, Mr. Kip- 
ling is twenty-nine, and Mr. Quiller- 
Couch is twenty-eight years of age. 











Victorien Sardou is said to have on 
hand the plots and skeletons of 250 
original plays. The secret is out 
as to how Ouida gains her knowledge 
of the habits of men about town. 
In Florence she frequently invites 
young men of sporting proclivities to 
dine with her. When the meal is over 
she tells them to talk, smoke and 
drink just as if they were at their 
clubs, and it is stated they usually 
comply with her request. Thumb- 
nail Sketches is the characteristic 
title of one of the Century Company’s 
little volumes quaintly bound in em- 
bossed sheepskin and beautified with 
gilt edges. George Wharton Ed- 
wards in it tells pleasant tales of ad- 
ventures, with dainty illustrations. 








Leroy Armstrong’s Sergeant Gore, 
is included in Stories of the Army, the 
latest in the pleasant little volumes of 
short stories published by the Scrib- 
ners. Prof. Brander Matthews, of 
Columbia College, will write in St. 
Nicholas during the coming year a 





series of carefully prepared articles 
upon the men who have given Amer- 
ica a literature. The late Professor 
Freeman kept a journal for nearly 
fifty years. Prebendary Stephens 
will write a biography based on it. 
The heirs of the elder Dumas 
still have an income of about $7,000 
a year from the sale of his novels. 
Of his 300 books the most popular 
are The Three Musketeers and Monte 
Cristo. The sermon which appears 
in General Lew Wallace’s new book, 
The Prince of India, as one delivered 
from the pulpit of St. Sophia, is said 
to contain the statement of the au- 
thor’s own religious beliefs. 











Mr. Gladstone occupied his recent 
holidays at Black-craig in his favorite 
pursuit of translating the odes of 
Horace into English. London pub- 
lishers announce 2,000 new books and 
new editions for the Fall and Winter 
season. A Fellowship in Song is 
a new book of poems having for its 
authors M. LeGallienne, Norman Gale 
and Alfred Hayes. Jules Lefort, 
the well-known member of the French 
Academy of Medicine and author of 
several important works on chemistry, 
died recently. Windfalls of Ob- 
servation, by Edward Sanford Mar- 
tin, is the title of a book containing 
sixteen essays on a wide range of 
topics of contemporaneous interest. 
—tThe Clyde and its scenery form 
the background for J. M. Barrie’s 
new novel—a book which he is writ- 
ing at Thrums, otherwise Kirriemuir. 
The natives are, it is said, very proud 
of Mr. Barrie’s literary successes, 
though they do not give him credit 
for originality. ——A Tennessee Judge 
is a new story by Opie Read. 














Popular Astronomy is the title of a 
new and valuable monthly published 
at the Goodsell Observatory of Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn., under 
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the editorship of Wm. W. Payne and 
C. R. Willard. The Romance of 
Reality is the sub-title of Charles Mor- 
ris’ Historical Tales, that the Lippin- 
cotts publisa. It is in four volumes, 
and contains accounts of all the ro- 
mantic and stirring events of history. 
William Smith, LL. D., of Smith's 
Classical Dictionary fame, died re- 
cently at theage of eighty. An in- 
dex to the eighty-five volumes of 
Harper’s Magazine is now ready. 











Eugene Field will soon publish a 
story called The Holy Cross. Miss 
Bessie Hatton, the youngest daughter 
of Joseph Hatton, the English writer, 
shows promise of being as successful 
in literature as her father. She has 
written an excellent story to be pub- 
lished about Christmas. Edward 
Eggleston is said to regret that he 
wrote the Hoosier Schoolmaster. It 
has made him unpopular in his native 
State. The London Spectator 
says: ‘‘Of really great painters Eng- 
land perhaps, when the century is 
closed, will not claim to have pro- 
duced more than half a dozen in the 
century. About the same number 
would be the roll of the really great 
English poets of the century.” 











Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard 
College, is to prepare a memoir of 
the late Edwin Lasseter Bynner, the 
Boston writer, for the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. H. L. Hast- 
ings, editor of The Christian, has for 
years recorded and collected au- 
thentic instances of Providential di- 
rection, answers to prayer conver- 
sations. He has now published them 
in book form, under the title, The 
Guiding Hand. Miss Roalfe Cox, 
of the English Folklore Society, an- 
nounces that the story of Cinderella 
is found in the most ancient literature 
of India and Egypt, and has been 
told in 345 different ways. One of 
the young women who won prizes in 
the recent English contest for the 
best essays written by women on By- 
ron, Shelley and Keats, is said to be 
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a grandniece of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. Francis H. Saltus, father of 
the late Francis S. Saltus, the poet, 
will dedicate a forthcoming volume of 
his son’s work to Frank L. Stanton. 





Rossetti’s wonderful sonnets, the 
House of Life, are to be published by 
the Putnams in the Literary Gems se- 
ries. Lady Shelley has presented to 
the Bodleian Library an extensive col- 
lection of MSS. relating to Shelley and 
Mary Godwin, consisting of letters 
written by them or addressed to them, 
as well as of the original MSS. of 
Shelley’s poems and the original 
diary kept by Mrs. Shelley. Dr. 
George M. Gould, already well known 
as the editor of two small medical 
dictionaries, has now about ready an 
unabridged, exhaustive work of the 
same Class, upon which he and a corps 
of able assistants have been uninter- 
ruptedly engaged for several years. 








King’s Handbook of New York City 
is the most complete, the best ar- 
ranged, the most ably edited guide to 
New York yet published. It is more 
than a handbook, it is almost an 
encyclopedia. Pierre Loti is said 
to owe all his success in life to his 
mother’s training. Although she is 
eighty-two years of age she performed 
feats in mountain climbing last 
Autumn that were quite beyond her 
daughter’s powers of endurance. 
Une Parisienne au Soudan is to be the 
title of Mme. Bonnetain’s record of 
the African journey on which she ac- 
companied her husband. Elisee 
Reclus, it is reported, will, in the last 
volume of his great work, the Geo- 
graphie Universelle, incorporate a 
treatise embodying his anarchistic 
ideas. Tolstoi’s new book is said 
to excel any of his previous efforts in 
the realistic school. His text is 
Resist Not Evil. David Frishman, 
who has translated George Eliot’s 
Daniel Deronda into Hebrew, de- 
clares that the book was written by 
divine inspiration. ‘‘Who,” he asks, 
‘* taught this non-Jewish woman the 
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life of the Jews? Whoplanted in her 
heart the law of truth and the spirit 
of prophecy?” His answer, is ‘‘ God.” 


A new edition of Terence’s Adelphz 
has been prepared by Prof. Ashmore, 
of Union College. James Payn, 
the novelist, says it grieves a celebrity 
to be “‘called out of his name.” He 
tells that when some one addressed 
George Du Maurier as De Maurier, 
he adjured him to ‘‘ give the devil his 
Du.” My Friend, The Murderer, 
and Other Mysteries and Adventures, 
by A. Conan Doyle, is a collection 
of a dozen of the characteristic 
stories of that author, published by 
Lovell, Coryell.& Co., of New York. 








Frank R. Stockton is writing a 
sequel to his Rudder Grange. It re- 
lates the adventure of Pomona in 
England and is to be published in the 
Ladies’ Home _ Journal. Prof. 
Jowett of Oxford, who died recently, 
was a friend and admirer of Swin- 
burne and vigorously advocated his 
appointment as poet laureate. 
Mrs. Cragie, otherwise John Oliver 
Hobbs, has ready for publication a 
new book with the suggestive title of 
A Bundle of Life. The London 
Spectator says: ‘‘In his new novel, 
The Last Tenant, B. L. Farjeon in- 
troduces a new detective agency in 
the shape of the ghost of a domestic 
cat, and he actually makes the feline 
spook blood-curdling rather than 
ludicrous.” Mr. W. R. Le Fanu, 
late Commissioner of Public Works in 
Ireland, is soon to publish a volume 
entitled Irish Life and Character. 














William Henry Bishop, the nov- 
elist, author of The Golden Justice, 
and 3 Yale graduate, has accepted an 
appointment as Spanish and French 
instructor at the university. The 
late Benjamin P. Shillaber, whose 
published sayings of Mrs. Partington 
were popular some years ago, was 
fond of quoting her in conversation. 
A friend relates that he said that in 
his last book on Mrs. Partington he 
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had tokill her so that no one else should 
lay claim to her. Norman Gale, 
the latest protegé of the London 
press, as The Country Muse, corrects 
a current statement implying that the 
poet is connected with a private school 
by denying that he is either usher or 
principal of an academy of any kind. 





Dr. Lyman Abbott has issued a 
new hymnbook, upon which he has 
been at work for three years. The 
work contains 640 hymns and will be 
used by Plymouth church. A Ger- 
man newspaper, the Vossische Zeit- 
ung, objects to the translation of 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays into the 
language of the fatherland, on the 
ground that itis ‘‘ not without danger 
to growing youths.” =. 8°. 
Boscawen, the eminent English Ori- 
entalist, is about to publish a volume 
on The Primitive Traditions of the 
Hebrews. The book is ‘‘in the main 
a commentary on the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis in the light of re- 
cent discoveries.” A Dog of 
Flanders, Ouida’s sweetest, purest 
story, is issued in a new and pretty 
edition by the Lippincotts, with illus- 
trations by the well-known artist, Ed- 
mund_ Garrett. Lady Elizabeth 
Rigby Eastlake, who wrote the famous 
blistering review of Jane Eyre, in 
the Quarterly Review, when the novel 
first appeared, died recently. 
Rudyard Kipling’s new long story is 
called The Bridge Builders and is 
running as a serial in Town Topics. 

















F. Nicholls Crouch, the com- 
poser of Kathleen Mavourneen, now 
in his eighty-sixth year, has arranged 
to appear in Boston before long in 
the production of an Irish drama. 
H. Savile Clarke, who wrote verses 
for Punch and dramatized Alice in 
Wonderland, died recently in London. 
Mary Cowden Clarke, author of 
the Shakespeare Concordance, which 
she compiled as ‘‘a labor of love” so 
many years ago that most of its users, 
perhaps, suppose her dead, is living in 
Italy. She is eighty-five years of age. 
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PRATTLE: BITS OF CHILD VERSE 


DORA'S DANGEROUS DISEASE 


ee ee eee Our Little Ones 


To-day, when Dora came, we each 
Ran ’way from Tom, who teases, 

And ’mused ourselves by seeing which 
Has had the most diseases. 


Tis s’prisin’ what we bofe have had,— 
The croup and scarlet fever ; 

And Dora was at times so bad 
Her mamma couldn't leave her. 


We've had ammonia on the lung, 
The spazzums and brown-kitus, 

And I told how my coated tongue 
Most frightened Dr. Titus. 


We've bofe had measles and sore froat 
And Dora a convulsion, 

The time she said her doctor wrote 
A ’scription for a ’mulsion. 


I've had a tack of pleurisy— 
They gave me Bloxam’s essence ; 
But Dora’s had one more’n me, 
For she’s had convalescence. 


THE RUNAWAY BOY 


James Whitcomb Riley .(Century).Poems Here at Home 


Wunst I sassed my Pa, an’ he 

Won't stand that, an’ punished me,— 
Nen when he wuz gone that day, 

I slipped out an’ runned away. 


I tooked all my copper-cents, 
An’ clumbed over our back-fence 
In the jimpson-weeds ’at growed 
Ever’where all down the road. 


Nen I got out there, an’ nen 

I runned some—an’ runned again, 
When I met a man ’at led 

A big cow ’at shooked her head. 


I went down a long, long lane 
Where wuz little pigs a-play’n’; 
An’ a great-big pig went ‘‘ Book /” 
An’ jumped up, an’ skeered me too. 


Nen I scampered past, an’ they 
Was somebody hollered ‘* Hey!” 


An’ I ist looked ever’where, 
An’ they wuz nobody there. 


I want to, but I’m ’fraid to try 

To go back. An’ by-an’-by 
Somepin’ hurts my th’oat inside— 
An’ I want my Ma—an’ cried. 


Nen a grea’-big girl come through 
Where's a gate, an’ telled me who 
Am I? an’ ef I tell where 

My home’s at she’ll show me there. 


But I couldn't ist but tell 
What's my zame; an’ she says ‘‘well,” 
An’ ist tooked me up an’ says 

“She know where I live, she guess.” 


Nen she telled me hug wite close 
Round her neck—an’ off she goes 
Skippin’ up the street! An’ nen 
Purty soon I’m home again. 


An’ my Ma, when she kissed me, 
Kissed the big girl too, an’ she 
Kissed me—ef I p’omise shore 


I won’t run away no more! 
‘ 


IN DREAMLAND 


William 8. Lord .scoce.ssccceceeveess Hush=a=By Baby 


Hush-a-by baby; close thine eyes, 
Mother will sing sweet lullabies; 
Softly the cradle will be rocked 
Till pretty eyelids sleep has locked, 
And you are away in Dreamland, 
In Dreamland. 


Hush-a-by, little one, daylight dies 
While I am singing lullabies. 
Where does it vanish, baby dear? 
Into that land so far, so near, 
The land of sleep called Dreamland, 
Called Dreamland. 


Hush-a-by, baby. What dims mine eyes 
While I am singing lullabies? 
What if the darkness knew no day! 
What if my darling stayed alway 
To evermore dwell in Dreamland, 
In Dreamland ! 
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THE LAST REQUEST* 





LIST OF CHARACTERS. 


Mrs. THORNDIKE. 

Mrs. LEIGHTON. 

ALICE, her daughter, and 
LARRY, her son. 


The time ts early Autumn; the place, 
the boudoir of a country house, prettily 
Jurnished. Windows look upon a 
smooth lawn; door ts divided by a cur- 
tain from another room, with French 
windows opening on the piazza. Piano 
in this room; flowers in both. Table 
in boudoir heaped with novels, maga- 
General air of refine- 
ment and comfort. On desk stands 
photogragh of a very handsome man, 
with a wreath of freshly cut ivy twined 
Pipe and tobacco pouch on 


zines, work, ete. 


round it. 
mantelpiece. 

A maid enters, followed by MRs. 
THORNDIKE, @ /ittle, pale, overworked 
woman, with nervous manners. She 
has thrown a shawl over her shoulders 
and wears no bonnet; she has evidently 
been crying. She stands irresolutely on 
the threshold, and then makes a nervous 
dash at the chair offered her by the 
house maid. 

Marip: There’s Mrs. 
now, ma’am. (Exit.) 

As she departs Mrs. LEIGHTON en- 
ters through the long window of the 
further rooms. She is a tall, alert 
woman in late middle-age, who hurries 
to meet her visitor, Mrs, THORNDIKE 
has risen and stands uncertainly, pluck- 
ing at her shawl with restless fingers. 


Leighton 


*This sketch by Anna Robeson Brown, 
of Philadelphia, is awarded the prize of 
twenty-five dollars offered by CURRENT 
LITERATURE in Competition No. 11, for the 
best dramatic sketch in one scene. 


Mrs. LeiGaton: Why, how long 
have you been here? (seeing her face) 
Is anything wrong? 


Mrs. THORNDIKE (Aesitatingly): 
No, no, not—I wanted to come 
—I thought——- 


Come, 
Is 


Mrs. L. (taking her hand): 
sit down. Tell me about it. 
Margaret , 

Mrs. THORNDIKE breaks down, and 
her trouble bursts from her in a whirl 
of incoherent words. 

Mrs. T.: I know I have no right 
to say anything, but when one’s only 
child is dying, one doesn’t stop to 
think. She has been crying it over 
and over, ‘‘Larry! Larry!” till it 
broke my heart to hearher. Ah, do 
forgive me! Iam half desperate; | 
know what I’m doing is unpardon- 
able, but the doctor says that if she 
were happier—braver, she might have 
a chance. If Mr. Leighton would 
only write, or come to see her, or 
show that he cared, 








Mrs. L.: Wait! Stop! I don’t 
understand! Are you speaking of 
my son? 

Mrs. T.: Yes, and it’s killing her 


—his cruelty. You didn’t know, nor 
I, and I can’t make it all out yet, but 
she loves him, and he—he has never 
sent her a word. She lies there 
whispering ‘‘Larry! Larry!” when 
she is too weak to speak. 

(She bursts into ‘tears, letting her 
grey head drop between her hands.) 


Mrs. L. (#0 herse/f): Larry! It's 
impossible? 
Mrs. T. (raising her head): You 


see he may have meant less than she 
fancies—oh, I know that may easily 
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be so! You know how all young men 
—Margaret is such a child—just 


eighteen—how was she to know? 
Mr. Leighton is very gay and hand- 
some; perhaps he never thought any- 
thing—I know I'm intruding, but 
you'll forgive me, and speak to him! 

Mrs. L.: Yes, I forgive you—and 
I'll speak to him. 

Mrs. T. (visting): I must go back 
to Margaret; she is not so well to- 
day. I hope you are not angry. I 
don’t blame Mr. Leighton, only 

Mrs. L. ( following her to door): 
No, dear, I’m not angry, and you did 
quite right tocome. I’llspeak to Larry 
—I’ve nodoubt there’s some mistake. 
Don’t lose heart! Good-bye; give 
Margaret my dear love? 

(She watches Mrs. THORNDIKE out of 
the room, and then goes to the window.) 

Mrs. L. (standing by window): 
Dying, all Summer dying—and of 
that! (She opens the window, and calls.) 
Larry! Is that you? Can you spare 
me a moment! 

(LARRY LEIGHTON, a handsome man 
of over thirty, fashionably dressed, and 
carrying hat, cane and cigar, enters 
through the window of the other room.) 

LARRY (smiling): Do you want 
me? What is it? 

Mrs. L. (embarrassed): Are you 
busy? I wanted to have a talk with 
you. Sit down— 

Larry (standing): I was going to 
call on the Prescott’s, but it can wait. 
What’s the matter, mother? Money? 

Mrs. L.: No, dear, not money. 
Do sit down! (He sits regarding her 
curtously, while she trifles with a bit of 
embroidery. ) 

Larry (/aying down cigar): Some 
feminine difficulty, I'll be bound! 
Out with it, mother! 
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(As he speaks ALICE enters the other 
room and, seating herself at the piano, 
begins to play softly. Mrs. LEIGHTON 
lays her hand on her son's shoulder.) 

Mrs. L.: Larry, that poor, sick, 
little girl—her mother has just been 
with me. 

Larry: Well? 

Mrs. L.: She was in great distress 
—crying. She says Margaret has 
been calling for—you, Larry. 

LARRY (blowing smoke): Very at- 
tentive, I’m sure. She must besicker 
than they thought. 

Mrs.L.: Don’t joke, dear. 
was there between you? 

Larry: Oh, nothing but the most 
innocuous Summer flirtation, upon my 
soul. A joke, nothing but a joke. 

Mrs. L.: Her mother wants you 
to go and see her. 

Larry: Me! She must be crazy! 

(As he throws away his cigar ALIC¥, 
from the next room, calls): 

Mother, there’s the doctor for the 
second time to-day! Margaret must 
be worse. 

Mrs.L.: Yes, dear—did you ask 
her to marry you, Larry? 

Larry: Why all this catechism ? 
Never, on my word! 

Mrs. L.: Did you ever tell her 
you cared for her? 

Larry: Oh, nonsense! Not more 
than is usual under the circumstances. 


What 


Mrs. L.: Don’t trifle, dear, this 
girl loves you. 
Larry: I can’t help it, can I? 


Now, don't look soshocked! A man 
isn’t always responsible for his ac- 
tions, least of all, to his women-folk. I 
meant no harm to the little thing, and 
she'll soon get over it; they alwaysdo! 

Mrs. L. (cacredulous): My boy, she 
loves you, and she is dying! 
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LARRY (uncomfortable): I’m very 
sorry, awfully sorry, really! But I 
couldn’t go to see her, you know! 

Mrs. L.: Not for my sake? 

LARRY: But it’s absurd, to a man 
of the world 

Mrs. L.: Of what world? That 
world which dawdles in clubs and ball 
rooms, and turns from any active, 
useful life to flirt with ignorant girls, 
and then laugh at them when, God 
help them, they are fools enough to 
take the jest for earnest! 

LARRY: There’s no reason for this 
outburst, mother! I’m no_ worse 
than other men, and surely if I keep 
respectable, and have no vices 

Mrs. L.: No vices! No vices 
against no ideas, no projects, no am- 
bitions! Good heavens! And you 
used to be so active, so full of energy! 
I wasso proud of you! . .. . 
Ah yes, of course I knew the time 
must come when my principles would 
be no longer your principles, and my 
right and wrong, your right and 
wrong! but I hoped—I waited—I— 
Oh, God, this is my son! 

Larry (rises): Mother, I don’t want 
to seem unkind, but I must remind 
you that I am no longer at an age to 
be taken to task in this fashion. I 
live the life of my class, and of my 
inclination—if you disapprove I am 
sorry, but I cannot alter it 

Mrs. L. (cutting him short): Will 
you go to see this girl, once for all, 
and make amends to her? 

Larry: Once for all, I will not. 
For heaven’s sake, spare me a scene! 
These Quixotical notions of women 
are enough to drive a man mad! 

ALICE ( from next room): What in 
the world are you and Larry talking 
about, mother? He’s getting posi- 
tively animated! 
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(Mrs. L. stands before her son, and 
speaks very slowly and steadily.) 

Mrs. L.: If you are beyond my in- 
fluence, I think you cannot deny that 
our relations give me the right to 
speak plainly to you. I shall say 
nothing of my humiliation at being 
forced to judge as an individual, and 
so harshly, my son who was once the 
most precious thing life ever gave to 
me! But I shall speak to you truth- 
fully as mind to mind, and I say— 
Larry, you have degenerated morally 
and mentally. Look to yourself! You 
have become froma clever, energetic, 
high-minded boy, an idle, careless, 
sensuous man; without ambition or 
usefulness; sunk in sloth and conceit; 
dulled to all higher ideas, or generous 
emotions; wasting your manhood; 
and, worse than all, a traitor to your 
word—dishonored! ‘That which was 
the soul of my son is spent and 
wasted, and for what remains I can 
feel neither sympathy nor respect ! 

(Piano stops. ALICE goes to window.) 

As an individual, as a woman, 
there is nothing left to me for such a 
character but—contempt! 

(She turns away. ALice from the 
next room calls eagerly.) 

Why, mother, here’s Mr. Thorn- 
dike, how funny! He's running 
across the lawn! 

(She watches a moment, and then 
shrinks back with a cry.) 

Ah, mother! mother! They're 
pulling down the window shades! 

( There is silence in both rooms. MRs. 
LEIGHTON glances at her son for one 
instant, and then going quickly over to 
her desk, takes the wreath of ivy from 
his photograph, and drops both calmly 
into the waste paper basket.) 

[ Curtain. | 
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BULLS AND BLUNDERS: UNINTENTIONAL WIT 





A Teuton, who is nothing if not 
athletic, took part in some sports 
organized by a German gymnasium. 
He competed in two races, the sec- 
ond of which he won. He thus 
briefly and epigrammatically summed 
up his performance: ‘I vos first at 
last if I vos pehind pefore.” 


An Irishman describes the grip 
‘fas a disease that keeps you sick 
three weeks after you get well.” 


‘*Ladies and gentlemen,” said an 
Irish manager to his audience of 
three, ‘‘as there is nobody here, I’ll 
dismiss you all; the performance of 
this night will not be performed, but 
will be repeated to-morrow evening.” 


An Irishman, having been obliged 
to live with his master some time in 
Scotland, was asked on his return 
how he liked that country,and replied: 
‘*T was sick al! the while I was there; 
and if I had lived there till this time 
I’d been dead a year ago.” 

A New York politician, in writing 
a letter of condolence to the widow 
of a late member of the Legislature, 
says, ‘‘I cannot tell how pained I 
was to hear your husband had gone 
to heaven. We were bosom friends, 
but now we shall never meet again.”’ 


Paddy, on being told that a certain 
kind of stove would save half the 
’ coal, said, ‘‘ Faith, then, I’ll take two 
av thim, and save it all.” 


‘*Gentlemen, is not one man as 
good as another?” ‘‘ Uv course he 
is,’ shouted an excited Irish chartist, 
‘*and a great deal betther.” 


Mr. O’Flaherty undertook to tell 
how many were at the party. ‘‘ The 
two Crogans were one, myself was 
two, Mike Finn was three, and—and 
—who was four? Let me see,” 
counting on his fingers. ‘‘ The two 
Crogans was one, Mike Finn was two, 
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*From Bulls and Blunders, 
Marshall Brown. Griggs & Co. 


myself was three, and bedad! there 
was four of us, but I couldn’t tell the 
name of the other. Now, it’s meself 
that has it. Mike Finn was one, the 
two Crogans was two, myself was 
three—and—by my soul, I think there 
was but three of us after all.” 


Callo has a son at college. The 
other day he wrote him a long letter, 
in which he took him severely to task 
for his foolish extravagance, and 
wound up as follows: ‘‘ Your mother 
encloses £5 without my knowledge.”’ 


An Irishman, describing the trad- 
ing powers of the genuine Yankee, 
said, ‘‘ Bedad, if he was cast away 
on a desolate island, he’d get up the 
next mornin’ and go ’round selling 
maps to the inhabitants.” 


A Yorkshire clergyman, preaching 
for the Blind Asylum, began by 
remarking, “If allthe world were blind, 
what a melancholy sight it would be!”’ 


‘*Sintinced for loife, d’ yer say? 
Arrah, then, if the judge had his 
eyes about him, he might ha’ seen 
that Dinnis was that delicate that 
he’d niver live to sarve out a life 
sintince, if it was only three years! ”’ 


An honest Dutchman, on being 
asked how often he shaved, said, 
“‘Dree times a week, every day but 
Soontay; den I shave every day.” 


A chiropodist announces on _ his 
cards that he has had the honor of 
‘*removing corns from several of the 
crowned heads of Europe.” 


Sign ona Broadway store owned by 
a German: ‘‘ Took notais—mebbe 
you don’t better loaf roundt here ven 
you don’t got some peasnis.”’ 


At a vestry meeting, when repairs 
to the vestry-room were under con- 
sideration, a member rose to make a 
motion: ‘‘ Mr. President, I move that 
we whitewash the ceilin’ green in 
honor of the ould flag.” 
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This has been a great Victor 
year. Wheelmen learned that the 
only practical pneumatic tire has an inner 
tube removable through a hole in the rim— 
the Victor Pneumatic Tire. 

Many surprises in store for ’94. Get in line with the best. . 
Victor calendar for a stamp, or free at agencies, 








»¥ OVERMAN WHEEL Co. : A. G. SPALDING: & BROS. 
ones. vein’ . SPECIAL AGENTS;.<* 


WASHINGTON. SAN FRANCISCO. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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WHAT IS THE 


“GUARDIAN ANGEL” by LILLIAN? 


THE STRONGEST WORK OF FicTION OF THIS CENTURY. 
THE COMPLETE ANNIHILATION OF THE ARGUMENTS @@ 
OF THE GREAT AGNOSTIC 


ROBT. G. INGERSOLL. 


And the most charming and delightful detective story 
ever written, holding the reader spell-bound to the end. 


Read extensive reviews. ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cloth edition, $1.50, Ready October 1. 
Paper edition, 30 CENTS. NOW READY. 


When ordering direct of publishers send postal note, money order, or 8 ten-cent 
pieces stuck toacard. Do not send stamps. 


The Ideal Publishing Co., 
29 Clinton Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
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By JoHn CLARK RippaTuH. Illustrated 
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With portrait. Small 16mo. Cloth. 
Colored edges. 306 pages. Price, $1.00. 
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Selected and edited by ADELAIDE S., 
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Looking Within 


The Misleading Tendencies of ‘‘ Looking Backward”’ 
made manifest. 
A Novel by J. W. Roserts. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 
“Looking Within "’ is a remarkable book, It isa 
sharp, logical and conclusive reply to ‘ Looking 
Backward."’—Soston Daily Traveller. 


The New Minister 


By Kennetu Paut. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 

A distinctive picture of American life and charac- 
ter, this book portrays the development of a soul, It 
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mind is dependent upon his career. 
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Barnes’ Popular History 
of the United States 
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| WEBSTER’S 
3 INTERNATIONAL 
| Entirely New. DICTIONARY 


Abreast of the Times. 














A Grand Educator. 


Successor of the 
“‘Unabridged.’’ 


Ten years spent 
in revising, 100 ed- 
itors employed,and 
more than $300,000 
expended. 


verybod 

should ~ Ay tits 
Dictionary. It an- 
swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and 
meaning of words. 

A Library in Itself. i also gives 
the often di information concerning 
eminent persons; facts concerning the 
countries, cities, towns, and natural fea- : 
tures of the globe; particulars concerning 
noted fictitious persons and places; trans- 
lation of foreign quotations, words, and 
proverbs ; etc., etc., etc. 

This Work is Invaluable inthe 
household, and to the teacher, scholar, pro- 9 
> fessional man, and self-educator. 


Sold by Ali Booksellers. 
G. & C. Siorriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. WEBSTER'S 
FRaphic reprints of ancient \ DICTIONARY 
4 editions. 
@ GG Send forfree prospectus. 























The Century Co’s 


A Subscription to The Century Magazine. «not to read THe Cen- 
TuURY,”’ says the Cambridge 7ridune, ‘‘is to be behind the times.”" The Boston 7vaveller calls it ‘‘a 
great living picture of the world’s interests and movements.” The year 1894 will be a notable one in 
the history of this world-renowned periodical. There will be papers of adventure and sport, complete 
stories by all the leading story-writers, a dramatic and humorous serial novel by Mark Twain (the 
most striking thing he has done in many years), a new series of Cole’s famous engravings, important 

apers on music by well-known musicians, letters from Edwin Booth to his nearest friend, novelettes 
a . Charles Egbert Craddock and others, etc., etc. The subscription price is $4.00, and it is a monthly 
reminder of the donor for a whole year. Do not miss the Christmas number, ready December first. 


‘ye A Subscription to St. Nicholas for Young Folks. «sy. nicu. 


OLAS has caused the best wriers in America to turn their attention to the task of giving delight and 
by imparting culture to children,’ says the New York 7ridune. Beginning with the November number, 
the first issue of the new volume, ST. NICHOLAS is enlarged by the addition of about 200 pages to the 
volume, and it starts the year with an unparalleled program. An Illustrated Natural History Series 
@ by the Chief Taxidermist of the U. S. National Museum, Mark Twain’s great serial ‘‘Tom Sawyer 
‘ Abroad,"’ ‘‘Stories of India and the Jungle,” by Rudyard Kipling, Brander Matthews’s Papers on 
American Authors, Dr. Eastman’s articles on ‘‘ Recollections of the Wild Life” (Indian stories told 
by a Sioux Indian —a graduate of Dartmouth), serial stories for girls by Frances Courtenay Baylor 
and the author of ‘‘ Lady Jane,” a new ‘‘ Brownie” series by Palmer Cox—these are some of the 
good things in store for ST. NICHOLAS readers. Everything in the magazine is illustrated. A sub- 
scription costs $3.00, and the publishers will send a beautifully printed subscription certificate to those 
who wish to use the magazine as a Christmas present. December is a royal Christmas issue. 


The Century Dictionary. A gift that will be most welcome to any one— your pastor, 
your friend, or members of your own household. Now the great standard encyclopedic dictionary 
of the English-speaking world, and without a rival in its special field. Used in the courts, used by 
scientists, used in newspaper offices, and indispensable in the home. Send to the publishers for partic- 
ulars. A large illustrated pamphlet with specimen pages, etc., costs five 2-cent stamps. Sold only by 
subscription,— on the instalment plan if desired, the purchaser having the use of the work at once. 


James Whitcomb Riley’s New Book, ‘‘Poems Here at 


9 

Home. James Whitcomb Riley is to-day the most popular poet in America, and 
The Century Co. has just put forth, in exquisite binding and with illustrations by 
Kemble, his latest book of verse, ‘‘ Poems Here at Home,” containing many favor- 

ites. Two large editions were sold before issue. Price, $1.50; in vellum, $2.50. 
Other books of poetry issued by The Century Co. include The Great Remembrance 
and Other Pcems by Richard Watson Gilder, just issued, 75 cents; and The Winter 
Hour and Other Poems by Robert Underwood Johnson, $1.00, in dainty white binding. 


The Love of the World. 4 remarkable little book of religious es- 
says by Mary Emily Case. ‘A genuine surprise as well as pleasure to the reader.” 
A new edition in beautiful binding, $1.00. Admirably adapted as a Christmas gift. 










of7 e 

JAMES WHITCOMB Thumb=-Nail Sketches is one of the daintiest books of the year, con- 

RILEY. taining quaint stories of adventure by George Wharton Edwards, illustrated with a 
profusion of tiny drawings. In stamped sheep binding, gilt top, colored frontispiece, price $1.00. 


Books of Travel. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell write and illustrate three of THE CENTURY 
yy Co’s new books, To Gipsyland ($1.50), Play in Provence ($1.50), and Our Sentimental Journey 
through France and Italy ($1.50)—all delightful stories, issued in beautiful form,—the last a new and 
popular edition with maps. Thomas A. Janvier’s An Embassy to Provence is an account of a tripin a 
one-horse chaise through the old Provengal towns of Southern France ($1.25). The Doge’s Farm is 
a_ book about Italy, by Miss Margaret Symonds, with an introduction by James Addington Symonds 
ie ($2.00). Old World Scotland is a book for lovers of the ‘‘ land 0’ cakes ” ($1.50). 


* s 
= Books of Biography. The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson ($4.00) is one of the most 
notable books of our generation, and its illustrations give it the value of a portrait-gallery of the 
American stage. The Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini, just issued ($1.50), is the entertaining 
story of the great Italian tragedian’s career. The Women of the French Salons is a superb volume, 
‘‘ portraying the intellectual side of French social life." By Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason. It is printed 
in two colors, with many beautifully engraved portraits. Price $6.00. 
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Christmas Suggestions. 


N Cw N ovels. Mrs. Burton Harrison's ‘‘ Sweet Bells Out of Tune’’ is the much-talked-of novel 
of New York society, with Gibson's illustrations, price $1.25. ‘‘ Balcony Stories,’’ by Grace King, is 
a collection of charming stories of Louisiana life; illustrated; $1.25. Mrs. Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood's ‘‘ White Islander’’ is a most dramatic tale of the days when the French and the English were 
striving for the possession of the North American continent ; illustrated; price $1.25. 


Art Books. Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer’s new Handbook 
of English Cathedrals, with 150 illustrations by Joseph Pen- 
nell, can be chosen for lovers of Old World architecture. It is 
in flexible covers (cloth, $2.50; leather, $3.00). The large 
work, English Cathedrals, contains the same material printed 
on heavy paper and richly bound ($6.00). An edition de luxe, in 
two volumes, costs $25.00. Old Italian Masters, Timothy Cole's 
superb collection of 67 engravings, with text by W. J. Stillman, 
costs $10.00. Hand-proofs of these engravings,signed by Mr.Cole, 
are issued in a portfolio (125 sets only) at $175.00. The Century 
Gallery is a collection of sixty-four of the best engravings that have 
appeared in THE CENTURY and ST. NICHOLAS, in a handsome 
portfolio, $10.00. Henriette Ronner: the Painter of Cat Life and 
Cat Character, includes a portfolio of fifteen large photogravures TURN THIS PICTURE UPSIDE DOWN. 
of Madame Ronner's most famous cat pictures. Price $15.00. See under" Books for Boys and Girls" below. 


For Lovers of History. ‘‘Abraham Lincoln: A History,’’ by Messrs. Hay and Nico- 
lay, private secretaries of Abraham Lincoln, is more than a life of Lincoln—it is a history of his times 
and of the Civil War—its full index giving it the value of an encyclopedia. ‘‘ Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War’’ is the famous Century War Book, written by Grant and scores of great generals on 
both sides, and containing 1700 illustrations. Both are sold by subscription. Address the publishers. 


Three Timely Books on Economic Subjects. the pubticeschoot System 


of the United States is a book for all who are interested in education. Dr. Rice, the author, investi- 
ated the public schools of thirty-six American cities, and here reports the result. Price, $1.50. Dr. 
ashington Gladden’s Cosmopolis City Club describes the organization and work of an ideal (and 
practical) club whose object was the purification of city politics, $1.00. Cheap-Money Experiments 
is an account of various plans for cheap money which have been devised at different times in this 
country and elsewhere; cloth binding, 75 cents. 


) 
Walter Camp s Book of College Sports Contains an expert's ideas on 
oi foot-ball, base-ball, rowing, and track athletics. It also helps the novice to under- 
stand some of the intricacies of foot-ball, and contains all the latest wiles. Richly 
illustrated ; 330 pages; $1.75. A capital book to give to a boy at Christmas. 


A Handbook of Invalid Cooking, py Mary a. Bolana, In- 
structor in the Johns Hopkins Training-school for Nurses, is a book for those who care 
forthe sick. 300 pages of suggestions, menus, recipes, etc. Price, $2.00. 


Books for Boys and Girls. tur cenrury Co. publish the best 
juveniles of the day. The new books include The Century World’s Fair Book for 
Boys and Girls, the story of two boys who went to the Fair and saw it all, with 

250 illustrations of the Luding the grounds, the exhibits, and the ‘* Midway.” 

The book of the Fair ($1.50). Topsys and Turvys is a remarkable little volume 

of colored pictures—unique and original. It will furnish fun for many an 

evening. Price $1.00. (See cut above.) Nearly 100,000 copies of the famous 

Brownie Books, by Palmer Cox, have been sold, and the new one, The Brownies at 

Home, bids fair to be the most popular of all ($1.50). The White Cave is a sto 

of Australia, by W. O. Stoddard ($1.50). Lady Jane is a children’s classic ($1.50). 

A new edition of Donald and Dorothy, Mrs. Dodge's famous book, is just issued 

by THE CENTURY Co. ($1.50). Some Strange Corners of Our Country, by Charles 

sy . Lummis, is a book that every boy and girl in America ought to read ($1.50). 
¥ J There are many other capital books for children in THE CENTURY CO's list. 


mee Send to The Century Co., 37 East 17th Street, New York, for complete 
catalogue. Ask to see The Century Co’s books at the stores. Sold 
*, everywhere. Copies sent post-paid by the publishers on receipt of price. 

































Macmillan & Company’s New Books, 





LORD TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS. 


A series of 25 Portraits and Frontispiece in Photogravure from the Negatives of Mrs. Jutta MARGARET 


Cameron and H. H. H. Cameron; Reminiscences by ANNE THACKERAY-RITCHIE. 


H. H. Hay Cameron, 
Columbier folio. 


Bound in Buckram, with gilt ornamentation, $35 00. 
400 only printed, of which 350 are for sale (150 of this number in America). 


With Introduction by 


All copies numbered. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS PUBLISHED. 
THE WORKS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 


JUST READY.—VOLS. VIII., IX. AND X 
Completing the Cabinet Edition. 


each 
*,* Also a limited edition, printed on hand-made 
paper. $3.50 per volume. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 Complete Works in one volume. With pcrtrait. 8vo, 


cloth extra, gilt top, $1.75- half morocco, $3.50; 
ornamental half morocco, $3.75. 


CABINET EDITION.—Now complete inten vols, The set, in box, $12.50. Sold separately, each, $1.50. 





MR. WINTER’S LIFE OF EDWIN BOOTH. 
THE LIFE AND ART OF EDWIN BOOTH. 


By Wittiam Winter, author of * Shakes 


re’s England,” ‘‘ Shadows of the Stage,’ 


’ 


etc., etc. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, gilt top, $2.25. The volume is illustrated with 12 full-page portraits in character reproduced by E, 


Bierstadt, and other illustrations. 


Also an edition printed throughout on English hand-made plate paper, limited to two hundred and fifty 


copies, each in box, at $6.00 net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
** Every lover of Shakespeare should read this Book,’ 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


By Wituiam WinTER. 
edges, $2.00. 


New edition, revised, with numerous illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 





Our Village. 


By Mary Russe_t Mitrorp. With a Preface by 
ANNE THACKERAY-RiTCcHIE, and 100 illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, or 
edges uncut, $2.00. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, super royal 8vo, 
hand-made paper, uniform with ** Cranford.” 

Just Ready. 


The Humorous Poems of Thomas 
Hood. 


With a Preface by ALrrep ArnGeER, and 130 illustra- 
tions by Charles E. Brock. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, super royal 8vo, hand- 
made paper. Just Ready. 





Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. 


By W. Outram TristrRAM. With 214 illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. This 
volume is uniform with Cranford,” ‘* The Vicar 
of Wakefield,’”” ‘‘Old Christmas’ and ‘* Brace- 
bridge Hall.”’ Crown 8vo, ornamental, gilt cloth, 
gilt edges, or uncut, with paper label, $2.00. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, super royal 8vo, 
eee paper, uniform with ‘Cranford,’ 
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Rip Van Winkle, and the Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 


With 50 illustrations and a 


By WasuincTon IrvING. 
. Crown 


Preface by GeorGce H. BouGuton, A.R.A 
8vo, cloth gilt, or + uncut, $2.00. 
*,*Also an Edition de Luxe, super royal 8vo, hand- 

made paper, cuts printed on Japan paper. 
’ just Ready, 





PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH’S NEW BOOK. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


~AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL HISTORY, 1492-1871. 


By Gotpwin Situ, D.C.L., author of ‘Canada and the Canadian Question,”’ etc. 


Map. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Second Edition. With 


“In no other book is the same field covered so succinctly and well.”"— The Sun. 





Letters to Marco. 


ovng letters written to H. S. Marks, R.A. By 
EORGE D. Lesuiz, R.A. With illustrations by 
the author. Extra crown 8vo. $1.50. 


The Romance of the Insect World. 


By Miss L. N. BApenocn. Withillustrations. Crown 
8vo. 
Just Ready. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


By the author of *‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland.” 


Silvie and Bruno. 


Second Part. With illustra- 


By Lewis Carro.t. 
Just Ready, 


tions by Harry Furngss. 





By the author of “ Four-Winds Farm,” “ The Chit- 
dren of the Castle,” etc. 


Mary. 


By Mrs. Moteswortu. With illustrations by Lesiiz 
Brooke. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





A New Uniform Edition of MRS. MOLESWORTH’S Stories for Children, in Ten Volumes. 


Printed from new plates, uniformly bound, with numerous illustrations. 


Tell Me a Story, and Herr Baby. 
** Carrots,’’ and a Christmas Child. 
Grandmother Dear and Two Little Waifs. 
The Cuckoo Clock, and The Tapestry Room. 
Christmas Tree Land and a Christmas Posy. 


12mo, cloth gilt; per volume, $1.00 
**Us,’’ and The Rectory Children. 
The Children of the Castle, and Four-Winds Farm. 
Little [iss peggy. and Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. 
Resy. and The Girls and I. 

ary. 


The ten volumes in box, $10.00. 





Book Reviews, a Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current Publications. 


Price, 5 cents. 


Yearly subscriptions, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















Macmillan & Co.’s Popular Novels. 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
MIARION DARCHE. A Story Without Comment. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


Issued in the uniform series of Mr. Crawford’s novels. 12mo, cloth extra. Price, $1.00. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 





~ 
Pietro Chisleri. Sant’ Hario. Marzio’s Crucifix. 
Children of the King. Creifenstein. Saracinesca. 
Don Orsino. With the Immortals. A Tale of a Lonely 
The Three Fates. To Leeward. Parish. 
The Witch of Prague. A Roman Singer. Zoroaster. 
Khaled. An American Politi- Dr. Claudius. 
A Cigarette-Maker’s cian. Mr. Isaacs. 
Romance. Paul Patoff. 


12mo, cloth, extra. Price, $1.00. 





The Best Editions of Standard English Novelists. 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. Edited by REGINALD BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With illus- 


trations by WiLLt1am Cusitr Cooke, and Ornaments by F. C. Titney. In ten volumes, 
Emma. 2vols. Sense and Sensibility. 2 vols. Northanger Abbey. 

Mansfield Park. 2 vols. Pride and Prejudice. 2 vols. Persuasion. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each. Also, a limited edition on large paper, $3.00 each volume. 








THE WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY AND ANNE BRONTE. With illustra- 


tions by H. S. Greic, and Ornaments by F. C. Titney, In ten volumes, 
Jane Eyre. 2 vols. Villette. 2 vols. | Professor. 
Shirley. 2 vols. Poems. | Wuthering Heights and 
Agnes Cray. 2 vols. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each. Also, a limited edition on large paper, $3.00 each volume. 





Just Published—In similar style to the issues of the editions ef Jane Austen and the Brontés. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. Edited with an Introductory Memoir, by 
GerorGE SaintTspury, and portrait and illustrations by Hersert Rartton and E. J. Wueever, In 
twelve volumes. 

Joseph Andrews. 2 vols. Tom Jones. 4 vols. | Miscellanies. 2 vols. 
Jonathan Wild. 1 vol. | Amelia. 8 vols. 
: 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each. 

*,* Also, a large paper limited edition on hand-made paper, at $3.00 per volume. F ; 

‘* The convenient form of the volumes, the taste displayed in their typography, binding and illustration, 
are features which must commend these editions to a wide circle of book-lovers ; while their inexpensiveness 
puts them within the reach of thousands to whom editions de /uxe,in the ordinary sense, are inaccessible,.’’— 


The Dial, 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. Edited. with introductions by CHARLES DICKENS 


the younger. These are accurate reprints of the texts of the first editions, and contain a// the original 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





The Pickwick Papers. 50 illustrations. Christmas Books. 66 illustrations. 
Oliver Twist. 27 illustrations. Sketches By Boz. 44 illustrations. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 44 illustrations. David Copperfield. 41 illustrations. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 41 illustrations. American Notes and Pictures from 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 9 illustrations. Italy. 4 illustrations. 

Barnaby Rudge. 76 Illustrations. The Letters of Charles Dickens. 


Dombey & Son. illustrations. 
OTHERS TO FOLLOW, 





THE DRYBURGH EDITION OF THE 


Waverley Novels. 


To be completed in twenty-five monthly volumes. Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 
*,* Also, a limited edition on large paper. Price, $5.00 per volume. 
EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL, 
NOW READY. 


Waverley. Old [lortality. The Black Dwarf. 
Rob Roy: The Bride of Lammer- Ivanhoe. 

The Heart of [lidlothian. moor. Kenilworth. 

The llonastery. The Abbot. The Pirate. 

Guy [llannering. The Antiquary. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Press on, there’s no such word as fatt! 


Press nobly on! 


—Park BENJAMIN. 


THE LITERARY BUSINESS OF 
WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 


ESTABLISHED 1884, 


is located at 22 East 16th Street, near Union Square, where it occupies all the first 
story, six spacious rooms and (as annex) a large gallery, lighted from above, which is 


The Literary Gallery 


known as 


because of the literary treasures and relics which are continually exhibited there. 


inspection invited, 


Free 


ANNOUN CEMEN T—Season 1893 -94. 





Subscription Book Department. 


This Business has recently acquired the Right, Good 
Will, and Interest of the subscription business of 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 


and has taken over Plates, Stock, Copyrights and 
other assets of 


The Library of American Literature. 


This monumental work, compiled and edited by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and Eten Mackay Hutch- 
inson, the foremost literary critics of this country, oc- 
cupies in the American field of literature the same rela- 
tive position the Encyclopedia Britannica occupies in 
the field of knowledge. 
6 It 1s THE STANDARD WORK REPRESENTING THE 
ITERATURE OF AMERICA, 

It is finely printed and issued in handsome styles of 

binding. The prices are moderate and terms easy. 


An Acceptable Holiday Gift. 


Know more about it. Send for a descriptive circular. 
Call and see it. 
Sold only by subscription. 


Publishing Department. 
In this department only works of very special char- 
acter are published. 
Now in Press. 
THE CONTINENT OF AMERICA: 
Its Discovery and its Baptism. 

By the Hon, Joun Boyp THACHER, 
Commissioner of Awards, World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 

This work includes an — on the Nomenclature of 
the Old Continents, a Critical and Bibliographical In- 
quiry into the Naming of America and into the 
growth of the Cosmography of the New World, to- 

ether with an attempt to establish the Landfall of 

‘olumbus on Watling Island, and the subsequent dis- 
coveries and explorations on the mainland by Ameri- 
cus Vespucius. 

lllustrated with fac-similes, of original size,of rare 
early Maps, Plates, Figures, Title-Pages, etc., relating 
to America. , 

Limitep EpitTion of 250 copies only, printed on hand- 
made paper. — 

Further particulars upon application. 


Print Department. 

Upwards of 50,000 fine steel pate and views in 
clean, perfect condition, suitable for extra-illustrating 
books and for various other uses. 

Also a fine stock of 

Engravings, Etchings and Old Prints. 
American Historical, Washingtoniana, Old New York, 
Large Literary Portraits, Colored Sporting Prints, 
Caricatures, Napoleonana, Bartolozzi Prints, Mezzo- 
tints, etc. 


Agents wanted. 





Retail Book Department. 


No pretentions are made to keep the newly pub- 
lished books, although fine editions of artistic charac 
ter will generally be found on sale. 

The general character of the stock is of the first, 
finest, rarest and best in all branches of literature— 
those works upon which time has set the seal of real 
worth and value, and books for collectors in good 
condition and tasteful bindings. 

The selection is very extensive and of the highest 
degree of excellence and rarity. 


CaTALoGuEs ConsTANTLY IssuED, 
Now Ready. 


Americana (two parts); Single Volumes and Short 
Sets ; Nuggets for Bibliophiles. 


In Preparation, 


Sets of Books Standard and Rare; Editions de Luxe and 
Large Paper Books ; New Gatherings of Americana. 


Send 10 cents postage for parcel of catalogues. 


In connection with this department there has been 
recently acquired at large outlay 


THE SEARS LIBRARY. 


This is one of the most notable collections of books 
ever gathered in New York City. 

The MisceLLtangous Portion of the library, Stand- 
ard Sets, Editions de Luxe, Fine Single Volumes, etc., 
comprising a choice assortment of the best literature, 
is now on sale. 

The Speciar Portion of the library is a remarkable 
collection of books representative of 


Books and their History for 500 years, 


Including Manuscripts, Books o1 Hours, Missals, Incu- 
nabula, Early English Books, Americana, etc., and the 
well-known collections relative to The Dance of Death 
and Alciati’s Emblems, will be exhibited and offered 
en bloc in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago during 
the present season. 


Autograph Department. 


Prominent among the treasures offerea are several 
unpublished AMERICAN HisToricAL MANuScRIPTS and 
the most extensive collection of WASHINGTONIANA to 
be found on sale anywhere, including Manuscripts, 
Letters, Maps, Surveys, Books with Autograph §j - 
natures and Book Plates, Papers relating to Public 
Affairs, Military Operations, Private and Business 
Matters, and Correspondence of friends and relatives. 

HE Stock oF AuToGRAPH LETTERs comprises Rev- 
olutionary and Colonial Specimens, Literary, Political, 
Civil War and Confederate, Dramatic and Musical, 
Royalty, Religious, Scientific, etc. 


Send 10 cents postage for parcel of catalogues. 





Inspection Invited. 


Mention this magazine, and address all communications to 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 22 East 16th Street, N. Y. 
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G5 Holiday Books. 
(Pe 


Tales from Shakspeare. 


By Cares and Mary Lams, with a continuation by 
Harrison S. Morris, author of ‘‘ Tales from Ten 
Poets,” etc. Fourvolumes. s6mo. ilustrated, cloth, 
extra, $4.00; half calf or half morocco, $8.00 ; three- 
guarters calf, $10.00. Edition de Luxe (limited to 
150 copies). Four volumes. Small8vo. Cloth, $12.00 
net. 

The twenty tales from the plays of Shakspeare by Charles 

and Mary Lamb are the most useful and agreeable com- 

panions to an understanding of Shakspeare that have 
ever been produced. They are included in the first two 
volumes of this edition. In the two remaining volumes, 

Mr. Morris completes the plays, and in a brief space 

presents each plot and story in a most engaging manner. 


Historical Tales. 


Tue Romance or REAtity. By CuHarves Morais, 
author of ‘ Half-Hour Series,” ‘‘ Tales from the 
Dramatists,” etc. America, England, France, Ger- 
many. Jélustruted. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 per volume. 
Each work sold separately or in sets in boxes. $5.00 
per set; half calf, $10.00. 

“‘The Romance of Reality,”’ the sub-title of the work, 
admirably indicates its character, for within its pages 
may be found grouped the scene of those romantic and 
eventful incidents which form the pith of the history of 
the leading modern nations, and many of which have 
long been favorites in popular lore. The half-tone illus- 
trations, twelve in each volume, add to the beauty and 
historical value of an otherwise attractive work. 


History of the Consulate and the 
Empire of France. 


By L. A. Tutsrs, ex-Prime Minister of France. Trans- 
lated from the French, with the sanction of the author, 
by D. Forbes Campbell. An entirely new edition, 
printed from new type and illustrated with thirty-six 
steel plates printed from the French originals. Twelve 
octavo volumes. Cloth, $3.00 per volume. 
volumes now ready. 


Queechy. 


By Susan Warner, author of “The Wide, Wide 
World,” “ Dollars and Cents,” etc. New Edition. 
Uniform with “‘ The Wide, Wide World.” Printed 
from new plates and illustrated with thirty new pictures 
in the text from drawings by Freperick Dre_man. 
r2mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

“The new edition of this familiar story, issued uniform 
with the latest issue of ‘ The Wide, Wide World,’ will be 
gladly welcomed by thousands of old friends and by 
many new ones. The work has always been eagerly 
sought and read. The moral lessons in it will never be 
out of style, and its homely simplicity and rich pictures 
of child-life will always attract the young ’’ 


Two } 


Goldsmith’s Works. 


New Edition. 
Company, of London. 
Herpert Ralivron. 


Published in connection with Dent & 
Illustrated with etchings by 
Six volumes. somo. Cloth, 


$6.00. 
This edition comprises Poems, Plays, Vicar of Wake- 
field, Citizen of the World, and the Bee and other Essays. 


History of the Reign of the 
Emperor Charles V. (Two volumes.) 


Biographical and Critical 


Miscellanies. (One volume.) 


Completing the De Luxe Edition (limited to 250 copies) 
of the works of Witt1AM H. Prescotrr. Containing 
all the steel plates on India paper and maps that ap- 
peared in former editions, together with fifteen new 
phototype illustrations to each volume. Large 8vo. 
Handsomely bound in half morocco, gilt top, $5.00 


net per volume, 
Barabbas. 


A Dream or THE Worip’s TraGepy. A new copy- 
right novel by Marie Corg.u1, author of ** Vendetta,” 
etc. s2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

This remarkable novel, introducing many of the charac- 
ters, incidents and scenes in the great tragedy of the 
crucifixion, is the latest work from the pen of a writer who 
has won great fame for her vivid romances upon spiritual 
themes, The tone of the book is in all respects deeply 
reverential, taking no liberties with the sacred text. 


A Dog of Flanders, 


Anp Otser Stories, by Ourpa, is a collection of four 
charming sketches for young readers. Illustrated 
with engravings «fter drawings by Epmunp H. Gar- 
RETT. Small gio. Cloth, $7.50. 


Seven Christmas Eves. 


} The Romance of a Social Evolution. 
With illustrations by Duptey Harpy. 
$7.00. 

A story of the lives of two little waifs picked up from the 

stre-ts of London, told in seven chapters by as many 

different authors, 


Tales from Hans Andersen. 
With nearly forty illustrations by E. A. Lemann. A 
delightful book for children. One volume. Hand- 
somely bound. $1 50. 


Twenty Little Maidens. 


By Amy E. Brancnuarp. Illustrated by Ipa WauGu. 
Small gto. Cloth extra, $1.50. 
An attractive book for the little folks. It contains twenty 
} distinct stories of as many little girls, and is told in a way 
( that cannot fail to please the children. 





By seven authors. 
r2mo. Cloth, 





The above new publications are for sale by all booksellers. 


publishers on receipt of price. 


Mailed by the 


New Holiday Catalogue sent free to any address. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715-717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Price-McGill Co.’s Holiday List. 


John Holden, Unionist. 


By T. C. De Leon and Erwin Lepyarp. 
trated by CHARLES Epwarpv BovtTwoop. 
cloth, $1.50. 

“There was need of such a story as this; and there 
was need that it should be written by one who could 
understand the peculiarities of the Southern loyalist 
mountaineers as no man of Northern birth and rearing 
couldhopeto. * * The book is of great interest, 
and, from whatever point of view considered, well worth 
erusal.’’— Public Opinion. 

‘An addition of merit to the literature of the war."’— 
Chicago Times 

“Tt is a book that appeals to every one.’’—Book Chat. 


Illus- 
12mo, 


Honor. 


A story of New York society. By Maup Howe. 
Illustrated by CuHartes Epwarp Bovutwoop. 
12mo., cloth, $1.25. 

“It's a strong book.”’—New fork Recorder. e 

‘“‘ A spirited and agreeable story."'"—Boston Transcript. 
‘‘ The most interesting story this author has written.”’"— 
Baltimore American. 


Sylvester Romaine. 


A dramatic novel of our times. By CHarLes 
PELLETREAU, B. D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“A story of special interest for its study of types."’ 
Boston Ideas. 


BOOKS FOR 


The Talking Handkerchief. 


By Txros. W. Knox, author of “* The Boy Trav- 
ellers,”’ etc. Illustrated by JoHN HENDERSON 
GarnsEyY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“It is a regular boys’ book.""—Public Opinion. 
‘**Col. Knox knows the way toa boy’s heart, and the 
healthy spirit of adventure which he appeals to has no 
connection with dime novels."—Literary World. || 
“Thos. W. Knox has long since made a name for him- 
self as a writer of boyish adventures * * * and this 
collection of short sketches is a decided success.’’— 
‘ook News. 


Tom and the [loney King. 


By W. O. Stopparp, author of “ Dab Kinzer,”’ 
“Saltillo Boys,” etc. Illustrated by CuHarLes 
Epwarp Boutwoop, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Stoddard has become one of the most successful 
and popular authors of books for boys in this country, 
and this story will certainly add to his reputation. His 
youthful admirers will find this book, the scenes of 
which are laid in New York, much to their liking. 


The Romance of a School Boy. 


By Mary A. Denison, Illustrated by Joun HEN- 
DERSON GARNSEY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

All lovers of the higher order of juvenile literature will 
hail with delight the latest book from the pen of this 
entertaining writer. Mrs. Denison has written so much 
that is pets that she scarcely needs an introduction to 
the reading public, which will welcome and admire this 
story of schoolboy life In this field, which affords so 
many opportunities, she is thoroughly at home and 
never fails to please. 


Marking the Boundary. 


By Epwarp E. Bixuincs. Illustrated by Joun 
HENDERSON GARNSEY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

A more interesting history of the survey of the 49th 
parallel of latitude under the direction of the United 
States, was never written, It is the recital, by one who 
accompanied the expedition, of the adventures of two 


boys who accompanied the boundary-markers and will 
undoubtedly please both old and young, because of the 
general interest of the book. 


Six Cent Sams’, 


Stories of Metropolitan Life. By Jurian Haw- 
THORNE, Illustrated by Joun HENDERSON GARN- 
SEY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“They are all admirable.”—New York Recorder. 
‘a _ some of the author’s finest touches.”’"—Brooklyn 
‘agile. 
aE nape genuinely enjoyable collection has not ap- 
peared in a long time."’"—Boston Jdeas. 
‘Inthese stories Mr. Hawthorne appears in his hap- 
piest vein.’"-—Baltimore American. 
“ Bright, original and interesting.” —Pudblic Opinion. 


Broadoaks. 


A romance of Virginia. By M. G. McCLetianp. 
Illustrated by CHARLES Epwarp Boutwoop. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“The theme is wholly original and the story ranks 
among the best of this author."’—Boston Transcript. 
“The characters are well studied, speak out their char- 
acter consistertly, and act as such men and women 
should.”—Portland Argus. 

“ The story is well told and charmingly written.’’—Chi- 
cago Times 


Holiday Stories. 


Delightful sketches. 
cloth, $1.00 bs 
“Simple, sweet and natural.""—Detroit News. 


By STEPHEN Fiske. I2mo, 


THE YOUNG. 


The River and Wilderness Series. 
12mo, cloth, three volumes in box, $3.75. 


Vol. 1. The River Fugitives. 
By EpwarpS. E tis, author of ‘‘ Young Pioneer” 
series, etc. Illustrated. 


Vol. Il. The Wilderness Fugitives. 
A sequel to “‘ The River Fugitives.” 
S. Exuis. Illustrated. 


Vol. II. Lena-Wingo, The Mohawk. — 

A sequel to “The Wilderness Fugitives.” By 
Epwarp §, E tis. Illustrated. 

These stories deal with the adventures of two young 
Americans while seeking to secure for the sister of one 
of them a haven at Wilkesbarre after the terrible mas- 
sacre of Revolutionary days, when the fair Wyoming 
valley was laid waste. Mr. Ellis has a wide fame as the 
writer of a class of stories always dear to a boy’s heart, 
and in this series he has surpassed his previous efforts. 


By Epwarp 


A Close Shave. 


By Tuos. W. Knox, author of ‘‘ The Boy Trav- 
ellers,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“ Young readers will find it a book to get their heads 
together over while they go breathlessly through the 
pages.""—New York Inde, ent. 


Lost in the Wilderness. 


‘““War Whoop”’ Series No. 1. *, Lieut. R. H. 
author of “ - White Mustang,” etc. 


llustrated. 12mo, $1. 
‘** Will be read with interest by young people."’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Through Apache Land. 


“War Whoop” Series No. II. By Ligut. R. H. 
Jayne, author of ‘“*The White Mustang,” etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 

“*It is one of those rare books that do not fail to inter- 
est young and old alike."’"—Boston Jdeas. 


For sale by all Booksellers or sent postpaid upon receipt of price by 
THE PRICE-McGILL COMPANY, Publishers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 











D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 





In the Track of the Sun. 


Readings from the aony of a Globe Trotter. By 
Freperick Diopati THompson. _ Profusely illus- 
trated with Engravings from Photographs and 
Drawings by Harry Fenn. Large 8vo. Cloth, 

gilt, $6.00. 

In this magnificently illustrated volume the author de- 
scribes in an easy, entertaining and intelligent manner the 
tour of the world. Starting from New York, he crosses the 
continent, sails from Vancouver for Japan, then visits 
China, Singapore, Ceylon, and other places, reserving a con- 
siderabl« portion of his time for India and Egypt, afterward 
traversing Italy and France, and returning to New York by 
way of London and Liverpool. Mr. Thompson is an in- 
structive and amusing cicerone. The illustrations number 
over two hundred, and include not only scenery, historic and 
remarkable buildings and street scenes, but also an abund- 
ance of studies from life, which show contrasting types of 
humanity the world over, ranging from our Western Indians 
to Maharajahs of the Orient, and from the beautiful women 
of Japan to Egyptian fellahs. “In the Track of the Sun” 
gives a bird's-eye view of the world’s picturesque features. 


Poems of Nature. 


By Wituiam Cutten Bryant. Profusely illustrated 
by Paul de Longpré. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $4.00. 

These verses offer a full expression ot the great poet's love 
of Nature. The volume contains over forty poems, the list 
beginning with the classic “‘To a Waterfowl,"’ and closing 
with “‘ Our Fellow-Worshippers."" M. Longpre, an exact as 
well as a loving student of the fields and forests, has gath- 
ered a rich harvest of the American flora, and his thoroughly 
artistic and beautiful studies, comprising nearly one hundred 
subjects, have the value of truthful records as well as high 
zsthetic worth. 


Picciola. 


By X. B. Saintine, With 130 illustrations by J, F. 
Gueldry. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

“ Picciola: The Prisoner of Fenestrella, or Captivity Cap- 
tive,’’ is one of the most charmin ama popular of French 
classics. The artist has thevensitty sympathized with the 
delicacy and beauty of this tender and touching story. The 
book is uniform with the illustrated editions of ‘Colette’ 
and “ An Attic Philosopher in Paris.”’ 


Duffels. 


By Epwarp Ecc.ieston, author of “ Roxy,” ‘The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,”’ “* The Faith Doctor,”’ etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

This new volume of fiction is certain of a cordial welcome. 
For an explanation of the title the reader is referred to the 
charming introduction which forms the author’s prelude to 
his collection of admirable stories. 


Great Commanders Series. 


Brief biographies, of the highest order of excellence, 
of distinguished American military and naval 
men, from Washington to Sheridan. Edited by 
Gen. James Grant WILSON. 

The volumes of this series thus far issued, all of which 
have received the highest commendation from authoritative 
journals, are: 


Admiral Farragut. 
By Captain A. T. Manan, U.S. N. 


General Taylor. 
By General O. O. Howarp, U. S. A. 


General Jackson. 

By James Parton. 
General Greene. 

By Captain Francis V. Greene, U. S. A. 
General J. E. Johnston. 

By Rosert M. Huaues, of Virginia. 
General Thomas. , 

By Henry Corres, LL. D. 

Several others in preparation. 


Each, 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 








The Country School in New England. 


By Cuiirron Jounson. With 60 illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings made by the Author. 
Square 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 

This volume is so delightfully novel, quaint, picturesque, 
and so thoroughly infused with the fresh and unsophisticatea 
spint of childhood, that it inspires instant sympathy and 
appreciation. ‘The author describes and illustrates success 
ive periods of the country school—the winter and summer 
terms, the scholars in their classes and at the blackboard, 
their punishments, their fishing and coasting, their duties 
and amusements on the farm—in short, the every-day life of 
the boys and girls of rural New England in the days of our 
fathers and our own. 


The Story of Washington. 


By Euizasern EoGieston Seetye. Edited by Dr. 
Edward Eggleston. With over 100 illustrations 
by Allegra Eggleston. A new volume in the 
“Delights of History ” Series. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 

This book will supply a demand for a life of Washington, 
the man, of convenient size, popular, ingloding the latest 
results of research, planned according to the methods of the 
new school of history. Mrs. Seelye’s book is always inter- 
esting, and it is not encumbered with superfluous details. 


A Friend of the Queen. 
By Pavut Gautor. With 2 Portraits. 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


This is the true and intimate life history of the Swedish 
soldier, Count Axel Fersen, whose romantic friendship with 
the ill-fated Marie Antoinette led him gladly to peril his life 
again and again in vain attempts at rescue. The hero's 
career is one to which history offers few counterparts. 


The Story of the Sun. 


By Sir Rosert S. Bait, F. R. S., author of “ An 
Atlas of oar. “The Cause of an Ice 
Age,” etc. 8vo. Cloth. 

Prof. Ball's entertaining style is known to so large a num- 
ber of readers of his popular astronomical works that this 
volume, which embodies the results of the latest investiga- 
tions in a direction of ever-increasing interest, will be sure 
of a cordial reception. 


Benefits Forgot. 


By Wo tcotr Bavestier, auther of “ Reffey,” “A 
Common Story,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
A novel of American life, combining a command of inci- 
dent and movement with a rare power of analysis and obser- 
vation. 


New Juvenile Books. 


On the Old Frontier. By Wituram O. Stropparp, 
author of * Little Smoke,” ‘*‘ The Battle of New 
York, etc. With 10 full-page Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. . 

The Boys of Greenway Court. A Srory or THE 
Earty Years oF Wasuincron. By HEZEKIAH 
BuTreRworTH, author of “In the Boyhood of 
Lincoln,” ‘The Zigzag Books,” etc. With 10 
full-page Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


John Boyd’s Adventures. By Tuomas W. Knox, 
author of “The Boy Travelers,” etc. With 12 
full-page Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Paul Jones. By Mo xu Extior SEAweLL, author 


of “ Little Jarvis,” etc. With 8 full-page Illus- 
trations. ‘ Young Heroes of Our Navy” Series. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


{3 Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of Appleton's Monthly 


Bulletin, containing announcements of important new books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York, 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


‘One may find here all that it is worth his while to know of foreign 
literature in all its departments.” — Advance, Chicago. 


1844 THE LIVING AGE, 1894 


which has rounded out its 
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Still Maintains 
a standard of LITERARY EXCELLENCE second to 
that of no other Magazine. 























A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes, 
filed with the ripest thoughts of 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 





An absolute neces- It gives in convenient form a complete compilation of the world’s 

¥ choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Compre- 
sity for iia well hensiveness and Completeness, selected from the vast and varied 
read American. | field of : 


Foreign Periodical Literature, 


and including the best articles from the pens of the foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discov 
erers and Editors, representing every department of knowledge and progress. 


A Glance Into the New Year. 


With the NEw SERIES commencing January 1, 1894, will begin 
a NEW SERIAL, translated expressly for : 








i THE LivINnG AGE, from the French of Paul A picture of life 
New Serials. Perret, the noted novelist, entitled Manette | during the Reign oj 
Andrey. Terror. 
Copyrighted The publishers have been fortunate in obtaining a copy of an 





extremely rare and delightful work, The 


. Dean of Killeraine, by the Abbé Prevost, 
Translations. | published in 1771. © translation of this} A Literary 


charming book will follow Manette Andrey. 
It has never before appeared in English. Curiosity ° 


Of Special Interest to New Subscribers. 


For $8.50 we will send to any New Subscriber THE LIVING AGE for 1894, postpaid, and a 
copy of The History of the United States, by Prof. John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., in two volumes, 
well bound in maroon cloth. This edition, prepared expressly for us, and printed from large clear 
type, on heavy white paper, is the very best and handiest, and the only two-volume edition of 
this popular history. 

Or, for $9.00 we will send THE LIVING AGE for 1894 and the Personal Memoirs of Philip H. 
Sheridan, U.S. A., in two volumes, with marbled edges, and handsomely bound in half seal. 

The prices given above include postage on THE LIVING AGE only. The books must be sent at 
the subscriber’s expense. 

Either of the above works would make An Elegant Christmas Present. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

Se To all New Subscribers for the year 18%, remitting before Janu- 
—_ nphpniaperaieias ary 1, the weekly numbers of 1893 issued after the receipt of their 
er of the year. subscriptions will be sent free. 


Published weekly at $8.00 per year, free of postage. 
Specimen copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 


ag Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with one or more other periodicals will be sent on 
application. ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31° Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 




















CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY. 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Low Tide on Grand Pre: A Book 
of Lyrics. 


By Biiss CARMAN. Neatly bound in cloth, 
12mo, 120 pages, $1.00. 

The London A ¢henazum has styled Mr. Bliss Carman 
‘*the most poetical writer of verse that Canada has 
produced.” It is with great pleasure that we an- 
nounce the publication of Mr. Carman's tirst volume 
of poems, 


Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Study 
of His Life and Work. 


By ARTHUR WauGH, B. A. Oxon. New 
cheap edition. Cloth, illustrated, 350 
pages, $1.50. 

We have arranged for the American publication of 

a new cheap edition of this work at half the former 

price, well printed, and with all the original illustra- 

tions, together with additions and revisions in the 

text. This standard working biography of the lau- 

ape is likely to retain its popularity among lovers of 
is verse. 


On Sunny Shores. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD, author of ‘*‘ Under 
Summer Skies.” 12mo, 300 pages, illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.00. 


Professor Clinton Scollard will issue this fall a 
further description of his poetical pilgrimages, entitled 
“On Sunny Shores.”’ It will be published as a com- 
panion volume to his popular ‘*‘ Under Summer Skies,” 
the two works complementing each other. The charm 
of style and daintiness of touch shown in the former 
book of travels is more than maintained. 


(Companion volume to above.) 
Under Summer Skies. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. Cloth, octavo, 300 


pages. $1.00. 

“* These records of his wanderings are written in an 
engaging and unpretentious style; they abound in 
poetic descriptions of persons and localities, and here 
and there throughout the volume are delightful lyrics 
which lend an added grace to the prose,” — 7he Critic 
(New York.) 





Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series. 


12mos, cloth, 75 cents each. 


lr. Billy Downs and His Likes. 
MALCOLM JOHNSTON, 


Essays in [liniature. 
The Master of Silence. 


Don Finimondone: Calabrian 
ELisaBETH CaAvazza, 


Writings of Christopher Columbus. 
Pauw Leicester Forp. 


Autobiographia. By Wait Wuitman. 

Selected Poems. By Wart Wuitman, 

Down the Danube. By Pou.tney BicELow. 
The German Emperor. By Pou.ttney BiGcELow. 
Merry Tales. By Marx Twain. 


By RIcHARD 


By Acnes Reppvier. 
By IrvinGc BAcHELLER, 
CL 4b. By 





Edited by 





The Webster Library. 


12mos, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Adventures of a Fair Rebel. By Marr Crim. 

In Beaver Cove and Elsewhere. By Marr Crim. 

Elizabeth: Christian Scientist. By Marr Crim. 

Tariff Reform: The Paramount Issue. By Wm. 
M. SPRINGER. 

A Catastrophe in Bohemia. 

Progress and Poverty. 

Social Problems. 

Protection or Free Trade. By 

A Perplexed Philosopher. HENRY 

The Land Question. ) GEoRGE. 

Property in Land. 

The Condition of Labor. 


By Henry S. Brooks, 


3 volumes 
\ in one, 


Our Village. 


By Mary RussELL MITForRD, 16mo, 348 pages. 


Bound in colored cloth, 60 cents ; fine 


white vellum cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


The first issue in our new ‘‘ Violet Series.” 


The $1,000,000 Bank-Note and 
Other New Sketches. 


By Mark TwaAIN, With frontispiece. Small 
8vo, cloth, $1.00 ; stamped leather, $1.50. 


Other volumes to be announced, 


Stories from the Rabbis. 


By Apram S, Isaacs, Ph. D., Professor of 
German and Hebrew in the University of 
the City of New York. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 


Tenting on the Plains. 


By ELIzABETH B. CusTER, author of ‘‘ Boots and Saddles,” 
trated by Frederic Remington. 


New cheap edition. Illus- 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Catalogue and Price-lists free on application. 
*.* Our publications are for sale by all booksellers, or are mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 











Some Hrtistic Gift Books. 


For young and old—All new this season, “ Books which it 1s a pleasure to see, to handle—A 


positive delight to own.” 


“THE KING OF ALL ART ANNUALS."’ 


THE NEW PARIS SALON: For the ex- 


hibits of 1893 at the Champs Elysees and 
the Champs de Mars. 100 magnificent 
photogravures, including the medal of 
honor painting in colors. Textin French. 
Imperial 8vo, red silk cloth, wiTH Pa- 
LETTE DESIGN. 
Vellum edition (400 copies) - $10.00 wez. 
Holland edition (100 copies) - $12.00 wet. 
*,* A new volume in a famous series issued in an- 
nual succession by Lupovic Bascuet, of Paris, since 
1880, and the only art annual having the right to repro- 
duce upon its covers the PALETTE DESIGN IN GOLD AND 
coors the distinctive mark created for the ORIGINAL 
Saton of 1880. 
A worthy successor to our magnificent 
holiday editions of ‘‘ROMIOLA,”’ ‘LAST DAYS 
OF POPIPEII’* and ‘‘RIENZI.’’ 


IVANHOE. By SirWalter Scott. ILLUSTRATED 
OLIDAY EDITION, With introduction 

and notes by the eminent critic ANDREW 
LANG, PRINTED on fine paper in a small 

and very attractive page, with ample 
margins, from new, large type. ILLus- 
TRATED with 20 full-page plates, of which 

12 are ORIGINAL ETCHINGS BY AD. La- 
LAuzE, the famous French artist, printed 

ON IMPERIAL JAPANESE PAPER. 2 vols. 
small 8vo, cloth, stamped in gold and 
colors, with slip covers, in a box - $6.00 
Limirep EpiT1Ion of 150 numbered copies, on En- 
field hand-made paper, the illustrations on India paper. 
Bound in genuine French parchment - $15.00 





A third volume in the series of 

ITALIAN CITIES ILLUSTRATED 

Uniform with ‘‘THE LILY OF THE ARNO”’ 
and ‘‘GENOA THE SUPERB” previously 
issued. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC; or 


Venice, Medieval and Modern. By 
CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Illustrated 
with 20 photogravures from recent pho- 
tographs of the principal points of in- 
terest. Crown 8vo, cloth, illuminated in 
gold and colors, with slip covers, in a 
case sf S - “ - 53-00 
Delightfully written chapters on one of the most 
beautiful cities of the world, peculiarly interesting from 
its historical associations as the once ragnificent capi- 
tal of a great republic. 


ROME OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


By John Dennie. Illustrated with 20 

half-tone reproductions of photographs 

of the most important points of interest. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt $2.50 
_, A faithful and graphic pen-picture of the Eternal 
City, describing it as it now appears—its ruins, castles, 
palaces, Cathedrals, etc.—with sketches of its history, 
its triumphs and its reverses. A romance, history and 
guide book combined. 
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THE TITLES ONLY 
Of a few CHOICE GIFT BOOKS 
of which space will not allow 2 description. 


AURELIAN. Emperor of Rome, By Wm. 
are, author of ‘‘Zenopia.”  Iilus- 
trated from photographs - - 2.50 


LUCILE. By Owen Meredith. A charming 
illustrated edition of one of the most 
popular of English poems - 4-00 

RUY BLAS. By Victor Hugo. A magnifi- 
cent limited edition of 500 copies, with 
Frenchetchings - - - $5.00 

LES MISERABLES. A new illustrated 
edition of Victor Hugo’s masterpiece. 
5vols.small8vo - - - $12.50 

LA FONTAINE’S FABLES(exquisite series) 
EDITION JOUAUST, with 13 dainty French 
etchings. 2 vols, 16mo, half silk - $3.00 


GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH COURT. 








By Laura E. Richards, Illustrated with 
portraits in etching and _ photogra- 
vure r « - ~ = $1.50 


MELODY. By Laura E. Richards. A com- 
panion to ‘‘ CAPTAIN JANUARY,” by the 





same author- - - : $0.50 
WHEN I WAS YOUR AGE. By Laura E. 
Richards - - - - $1.25 


SOME OF THE NEW JUVENILE BOOKS from 
our list, which is specially enticing in this depart- 


ment. 

SIX BOYS. By the author of ‘‘ THE VASSAR 
aw GIRLS series - - - $1.50 
JENNY WREN’S BOARDING HOUSE. 


By the author of ‘‘ Topy Ty er,” etc. 
$1.25 


ZIG ZAG JOURNEYS on THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. By Hezekiah Butterworth - $1.50 
RUBY’S UPS AND DOWNS. By Minnie 


E, Paull. Author of ‘*‘ RuBy AND Rutuy” 
$1.00 


SCHOOLBOY DAYS IN ITALY. By An- 
dre Laurie $1.50 


OUR FOUR CHILDREN’S ANNUALS. 
CHATTERBOX FOR 1893. The King of 


Juveniles, over 200 original illustrations, 
quarto, illuminated boards - - $1.25 
“OLIVER OPTIC’S ANNUAL ’’—‘** LITTLE 
ONES’ ANNUAL” and ‘‘THE NURSERY’’— 


The new volume of each—all up to or above the 
usual standard, 

















*,* A complete catalogue of our new publications will be mailed FREE to any address upon 


application. 


Any of the above books can be procured from booksellers generally, or will be sent 


POSTPAID upon receipt of price by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, - 


Boston. 








Houghton, MifflinandCompany’s 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 
trations by HowarRD PYLE. 
8vo, $5.00. 


Holiday Edition. 
Carefully printed, 


With 60 full-page and text illus- 
tastefully bound. 2 vols., crown 


THE OLD GARDEN and Other Verses. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 
color, by WALTER CRANE. 
CRANE, Crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Holiday Edition. 
Beautifully printed and bound, from designs by Mr. 


With over 100 charming illustrations in 


This is an exquisite book. Mr. Crane has never done anything more beautiful than the figures and 
flowers and fancies which he has designed for Mrs. Deland’s poems. 


DEEPHAVEN. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


Holiday Edition. 
CHARLES H, and Marcia O, Wooppsury. 


With about 50 admirable illustrations by 
Beautifully bound. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


THE HANGING OF THE CRANE, and Other Poems of the Home. 


By H. W. LoNGFELLow, 
A companion volume to ‘*‘ Snowbound, 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL ._WORKS. 


Complete in an entirely new Caméridge Edition. 
Printed from new plates, large type, on opaque 
r. The best one-volume edition of his 


poetical works. Crown 8vo, 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 


New Handy Volume Edition. In five beautiful 
volumes, large type, opaque paper, tasteful 
binding, convenient to hold, a welcome addition 
tothe library. $6.25 


TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 


A wonderful poetic translation of nearly all of 
the Divine Comedy, by Dr. Parsons. With an 
introduction by Prof. Cuartes Exiot Norton. 
12mo, $1.50. 


WHITE MEMORIES. 

Three ms on Bishop Brooks, 
and Miss Larcom, Dd Mrs. WuirTNey. 
portraits. 16mo, $1.00 


POLLY OLIVER’S PROBLEM. 


A story of pute interest to girls, but delightful | 


Mr. Whittier 


to eve’ Tybody, by Mrs. Wiaain, author of “ The 
Birds’ hristmas Carol,” ** A Cathedral Court- 
ship,” etc. Illustrated, $1.00. 


HIS VANISHED STAR. 


A striking story of Mountain Life, by CHarLes 
Ecsert Crappock, author of “In the Tennessee 
Mountains,” “The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


New Holiday Edition. 





With | 


With new photogravure illustrations. 


” and ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal.” $1.50. 
POETFIS. 
By Tuomas Wit.1aMm Parsons. 16mo, $1.25 
A book of rare poetic value, which is sure * be 


more prized the better it is known. 


TWO BITES AT A CHERRY, with 
Other Tales. 


A book of exquisite short stories, written in the 
most delightful style, by Tuomas Baitey AL- 
DRICH. 16mo, $1.25. 


ESSAYS IN IDLENESS. 


A AGNES REPPLIER, author of “ Books and 
; en,”’ “* Points of View,’ etc. 16mo, gilt top, 
1.25. 


“A volume as delightfully refreshing as her 
former book, ‘ Pointsof View,’ and it contains even 
a wider range of topics."’"—-New York Times. 


A NATIVE OF WINBY, and Other 
Tales. 


By Saran Orne Jewett. 16mo, $1.25. 

Seven delightful stories of New England, in which 
Miss Jewett is unsurpassed, and two irish-American 
stories equally good. 


AN OLD TOWN BY THE SEA. 


By Tuomas Baicey Acpricu. 16mo, $1.00. 

A delightful book about Portsmouth, New ifamp- 
shire, which Mr. Aldrich has immortalized under the 
name of “‘ Rivermouth.”’ 


THE DAYSPRING FRO/1 ON HIGH. 


Compiled by Emma Forses Cary, 18mo, $1.00, 

A little book of choice passages for each day of 
the year, comprising quotations from the Bible, and 
extracts from the great writers of the Roman.Church. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF INTELLECT, and Other Papers. 


A new volume by RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
12mo, gilt top, $1.75 ; Little Classic Edition, 18mo, $1.25. 


Emerson’s Works. 


Riverside Edition, With an index to 





THE GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF CLASSICAL GREEK POETRY. 
A book of unusual value and literary charm, by RICHARD CLAVERHOUSE JEBB, Litt.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, author of ‘ Attic Ora- 
tors,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50 

COMPLETE WORKS OF HENRY D. THOREAU. 
New Riverside Edition, in ten volumes, crown 8vo, carefully edited, with full Indexes. 
$1.50 a volume ; $15.00 the set. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, BOSTON. 11 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 











HOLIDAY HINTS. 


BY TWO OF THE ‘ LITTLE WOMEN,” 
COMIC TRAGEDIES. 
Written by ‘‘ Jo” and ‘*‘ Meg” and acted by the ‘‘ Littke Women.” With a ‘‘ Foreword” 
by ‘‘ Meg,” and portraits of ‘‘ Jo” and ‘‘ Meg.” 16mo. Cloth, uniform with ‘‘Little 
, Women Series.” $1.50. 
DREAS1 LIFE AND REAL LIFE. 
A Little African Story. By OLIve SCHREINER, author of ‘‘The Story of an African 
Farm.” 16mo, Half cloth. 60 cents. 





Allegretto. Helpful Words. | Such As They Are. 
From the writings of Ep-|Poems by THomMaAs WENT- 
A volume of Poems. By WARD Everett HALg, WORTH HIGGINSON and 
GERTRUDE HALL, author Selected by Mary B. Mer- Mary THACHER HiIcGGIn- 
of *‘ Far from To-day.” rill, Illustrated by F.T.| son, Illustrated by Gar- 
Illustrated by Oliver Her- Merrill. Square 16mo. rett. Small 4to. Cloth. 
ford. Small4to. $1.50. | Cloth. $1.00. $1.00. 


THE LOVER’S YEAR-BOOK OF POETRY. 


A Collection of Love Poems for every day in the year, By HorAcCE PARKER CHANDLER, 

MARRIED LIFE AND CHILD LIFE, Vol. I. 
January to June. Vol. II. July to 
December. 


First Series, Vol, I, January to June. 
Vol. II. July to December. 


Four volumes, each, 16mo, cloth, $1.25 ; white and gold, $1.50. 


Some Passages in the Practice of | Keynotes. 
Dr. Martha Scarborough. A Volume of Stories. By GrorcE EGER- 
By HeEtet.y CAMPBELL. 16mo. $1.00. | TON. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


THE EASIEST WAY IN HOUSEKEEPING AND COOKING. 


Adapted to Domestic Use or Study in Classes. By HELEN CAMPBELL, A new revised 
edition. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 





The Children’s Year-Book. The Barberry Bush and Seven 
Selections for every day in the year, Other Stories About Girls 
Chosen and arranged by EpITH EMER- For Girls. 
— ee oe. Se By Susan COOLIpGE. Illustrated by 
my Jesssie McDermott. 16mo, Cloth, 
Robin’s Recruit. $1.25. 
By Miss A. G. PLympron, author of ‘‘ Dear Pomona. 
Daughter Dorothy.” Illustrated. 12mo, | By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 
Cloth. $1.00. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
Roses of Romance. (Keats.) . . $1.00 | Rhymes and Ballads. (Coolidge.) $1.50 
Flowers of Fancy. (Shelley.). . 1.00 | Under the Water Oaks. (Brewster.) 1.25 


Balzac’s Novels. 26 vols. Each. 1.50 | Jock O’ Dreams. (Lippmann.) . 1.25 
Austen’s Novels. 12vols. Each. 1.25 | Story of Juliette. (Washington.) 1.00 
Far from To-Day. (Hall.). . . 1.00 | Knighting of the Twins. (Fitch.) 1.25 
Daily Strength... . . . . . . 1.00 | The Alcott Books. 

Chas. Sumner. (Pierce.) 4 vols. Each 3.00 | The Coolidge Books, 








Any book, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send for our Holiday Catalogue ( free). 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass, 




















THE FINEST CHRISTMAS NUMBERS IN THE WORLD! 
COMBINING ARTISTIC AND LITERARY FEATURES OF GREAT EXCELLENCE. 


ISSUED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 
AND NOW READY. 


THE GRAND CH IST) DOUBLE HUTBERS 








THE LONDON GRAPHIC =- - - - Price, $0.50 
PEARS’ PICTORIAL - - - - - - -50 
HOLLY LEAVES - - - - - - “ -50 
YULE TIDE - - : - . : -50 
CHATTERBOX CHRISTMAS- BOX - - - “ .50 
LADY’S PICTORIAL - - - - - - : 50 
BLACK & WHITE - - - a -50 
ART ANNUAL, the Christmas easter of ‘the Art Journal id 75 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, English Text - - - = 1.00 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, French “ - - . sa 1.00 


THESE ORIGINAL ISSUES OF SUPERB CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS 
ARE ALWAYS AND EVERYWHERE WELCOME. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS AND BY 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS CF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS AND BOOKS. 
Nos. 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, one door east of Broadway. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ANY PERIODICAL, FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC. 


The Art of Good Living 


In an economical way is no longer 
a secret, at least, so the housekeepers 


say who, each month, read 


TABLE TALK 


It's the American authority upon all culinary and household 
topics, having special reference to the improvement of the table. 
$1.00 per year. Sample copies free. Address, 


TABLE TALK PUBLISHING CO. 
1113 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 





Artists’ Series of Classics. 
“4 series of Nineteenth Century orn s, of convenient size, 
beautifully printed and bound, and with numerous new 
iliustrations by well-known artists 


The French Revolution. 


Tuomas CARLYLE. 
With 200 illustrations by JoseEpH M. GLEESON, 


A Short History of Our Own Times. 
Justin McCarrny. 

With 68 illustrations by JoserH M. GLEESON. 

went abroad to make his illustrations for 

and they combine historical accuracy with 


3 vols 


2 vols 
MR. GLEESON 
these two sets, 
artistic merit 

Rab and His Friends. 
Joun Brown. 

With 32 Iilustrations. ‘This volume includes all the papers 
published in ‘* Horae Subsecivae."’ 

Heroes and Hero Worship. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. With 82 illustrations. 

Sartor Resartus. 
THOMAS CARLYLI With $2 Illustrations. 
Tales from Shakespeare. 

CHARLES and Marky Lams, With 82 illustrations. 

Each is a smal! l2mo volume, profusely illustrated by new 
half-tone engravings after original designs made especially 
for the work Most of the illustrations are full- page, but 
some are set in the cex: in French style, with wide margins 

Half levant cloth binding, or white and gold, $1.25. Half 
calf, $2.50. 


Wild Rose Series. 


A delightful line of twelve 16mo volumes, beautifully 
printed and bound, and profusely illustrated by well-known 
artists 

“Poems of George Eliot,’ ‘The ~ Gypsy,"’ 
** Faust "’ (Goethe), ap Golden Treasury,” Poems of 
Thomas Gray,"’ ‘ Heine's Book of Songs,” ‘Imitation of 
Christ,’ ‘‘ Lucile,”* “ Point Lace and Diamonds,”’ ‘‘ Tenny- 
son's Lyrical Poems," ‘‘ Thackeray's Poems, * « Words- 

vorth's Grave.’ 

Wild rose or orchid binding, $1.00. 

Moire (watered) silk, $1.00. 


Half calf, $2.00; 1. imp calf, $2.50. 
Table Talk Series. 


Two delightful and unique little books. 
Doctor Johnson ; His Life, Works and Table 
Talk. 
The Table Talk of Doctor Martin Luther. 

These works disclose the inner life of these two great nien, 
and are full of interest to all students of Bistoryand Ulerature 

Each 1 vol., 24mo, half cloth, 75 cents. 

With back and half sides of white ve _— cloth. and with 


outer half sides of a deep red silk, $1 00 
Moire (watered) silk binding, $1.25 


Books of Consolation. 
Loving and Living. 


\ book written asa “‘comforter"’ during the trials of life 
and to show the vast capabilities inthe two words “ Loving 
and Living.”’ 

Perfect Through Suffering. 

il boc ritten to show the benefits that often come from 
naming misfortunes 

Each with a beautiful enameled binding, Bye gold edges 
and with a hz wd side of figured material. addition there 
is a dainty cover foreach. book, of white fi; weal linen. $1.00. 


lite Dictionary. 
The Smallest English Dictionary in the World. 


Size, 34 x1¥ inches. 

Although it contains about 15,0. 0 words and has 381 pages, 
it weighs only 44 grains, and the printis so small that it can 
not be read exce pt with the aid of a magnifying glass 

Bound in limp leather, and enclosed in a locket, 
magnifying glass, 75 cents. 


with 


i 





Vignette Series. 


The most popular series of standard books ever published. 

The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense to 
render the volumes in this remarkable series the most beau 
tiful editions in existence of the works selected for publica- 
tion, 
Each is a remarkably beautiful 12mo, illustrated by from 
75 to 100 half-tone engravings after original designs made 
especially for the work. Each volume is printed in the best 

manner, and on paper especially manvfactured for the 


series. 
Poems by Longfellow. 
Illustrated by CHARLES HowAarD JOHNSON. 
includes “ Evangeline,”’ ‘The Spanish Student,’ 
earlier poems of Longfellow. 


Poems by Whittier. 
Illustrated by W. A, McCuLtocn. This contains “ Mogg 


This volume 
‘and all the 


Megone,”’ and all of Whittier’s earlier poems 
The French Revolution. Caxcyce. 
8 vols. Illustrated by JosErpH M. GLEESON. 


HAWTHORNE. 
A charming edi 


The Scarlet Letter. 

Illustrated by FREDERICK C. GorRDON. 
tion of Hawthorne’s masterpiece. 

A Short History of Our Own Times 
a STIN MCCARTHY. 

2 vols. Illustrated by a mee M. GLEESON, 

The standard works previously published in this line are 
“Lucile,”’ “The Princess om | Other Poems,” ‘‘ Faust,"’ 
* Lalla Rookh, ’? “Maud and Other Poems,” oA Treasury 
of Favorite Poems, ” “The water Babies,”’ ‘‘ The Last Days 
of Pompeii,” “The Arabian Nights Entertainment,” 2 vols.- 
‘Tennyson's Poems,"’ 2 vols. ; *‘ Aurora Leigh ” Lady of 
the Lake,”’ “ P ‘oems of Robert Browning,"’ and “ Poems of 
Mrs. Browning 

Cloth or orchid binding, $1.50. 

For a full description of choice bindings, ranging in price 
from $3.00 to $5.00, and for a list of the volumes in this 
series that are offered in sets, send for Derscrirrive 
CATALOGUE. 


The Thumb Series. 


A very popular series of books, about two inches square, 
and from 4% to 3% of an inch thick, well printed and 
attractively bound. 


The Thumb Bible Promises. 


With an appropriate text from the Bible for every day of 


the year. 
The Thumb Confession Book. 


With many questions, both humorous and serious, which 
when answered, photograph accurately the character and 
habits of the individual making the confession. 

The Thumb Gazetteer. 

A most valuable pocket reference book. 

Each 64mo, cloth, red edges, 50 cents. 

,, Another useful little book, about 2!4x3\ inches, is the 

‘Pearl atlas.” It contains all the information needed 
os a handy reference book. 1 the maps are brought 
down to date, and those of the United States are especially 
comprehensive and accurate. 


Frankie Bradford’s Bear. 


A delightful book for girls, by — H. MATHEWS, the 
author of the “ Bessie Books.”’ | Illustrated by W. St. JouN 
HarpPer. ‘The fifth volume in the Bradford Series. 


16mo, cloth, ¥- .25. , 
The Bradford series, 5 vols., in a box, $6.25. 








New Books by American Poets. 
Laus Deo. 


By GEORGE KLINGLE. 

A new volume of religious pose by the author of Make 

Thy Way Mine " and a In the Name of the King. 
Sylvan Lyrics. 
By WILLIAM HAMILTON ILAYNE. 

The Poems of this well-known Southern poct have been 
collected for the first time in this volume. 

Cloth or orchid binding, $1.00. 

Half calf, $2.00. 





Send for Desc vE CATALOGUE, 
sent to any address. 


lishers’ expense). Mention Current Lirexarure 


On receipt of ten cents, an attractive calendar, 
On receipt of advertised price, any publication will be sent to any 


printed in color, will be 
address (at the pub- 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 


29 West 23d Street, 


New York City. 

















Choice Gifts at Moderate Prices. 





Lucile. 
By OWEN MEREDITH. 

The handsomest edition of “ Lucile’’ ever published. 
With 12 fac-similes of water-color designs by THOMAS 
McILVAINE, and 12 full-page half tone engravings, after 
original designs made especially for this work by the same 
artist With portrait of Mr. Mclivaine, and numerous 
vignette illustrations by other well-known artists. 

i vol., 4to, gilt top, cloth or illuminated binding, $3.5). 

Silk, attractively stamped with gold, in a box, $4.00. 


A Little Queen of Hearts. 


A delightful account of the visit of a little American girl 
to England, where she meets the Queen, and has numerous 
other interesting adventures. 

By RUTH OGDEN. 

With nearly 60 half tone engravings, after original de- 
signs by H. A. OGpEN. Uniform in size with the author's 
popular work, ‘‘ A Loyal Little Red Coat.” 

1 vol. 4to, green cloth or ermine binding, with frame en- 
closing white panel on which appears the portrait of the 
* Little Queen of Hearts,’’ $2.00. 


Books of Pets. 

Two charming books for children by MauD HUMPHREY, the 
artist of the popular Mother Goose and Fairy Tale books, 
and Miss E, 5. TUCKER. 

Book of Pets. 

One of the handsomest juvenile books ever published. 
With 24 colored plates, after water-color designs by MAUD 
Humpurey and Miss E, S. Tucker. With verses by Miss 
TUCKER, 

The pictures all represent children with their pets, and are 
full of lite and variety. No child could fail to be delighted 
with this beautiful book. 

Large 4to boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 

Favorite Pets. 

With 12 colored plates, after water-color designs by Miss 
E.S. Tucker. With verses by Miss TUCKER. 

Large ito boards, with covers in colors, $1.25. 





The Hieroglyphic Series. 
A charming series of very small books, uniformly printed, 
on fine paper. Size of page 2'4x3'4 inches. 
Hieroglyphic Bible. Old Testament Stories. 
Hieroglyphic Bible. New Testament Stories. 
Each of these volumes contains several hundred hiero- 
glyphics in color set in the text. These stories are an ex- 
ceedingly effective method of interesting young people in 
the Bible. i 
Each volume, with covers in colors, 50 cents. 
Old Mother Hubbard Fairy Tale Book. 
This little work contains eight standard fairy tales, pro- 


fusely illustrated in colors. | 
Price, boards with covers in colors, 50 cents. 


Moving Picture Toy Books. 


Two of the most ingenious books of the kind ever published. 
No more welcome present could be chosen Phat children. De- 
signed by LOTHAR MEGGENDORFER. Lach with 8 colored 
pictures, in which the figures move, accompanied by humorous 


rhymes. 
All Alive. 


With representations of a dog, a flock of sheep, geese, 
chickens at a pond, cows drinking out of a trough, a horse, 
owl, etc. 
From Far and Near. 

With representations of a swan, parrot, camel, etc. 
Each, large folio, with cover in colors, $2.50 


: : 
The Good Things of Life. 

Tenth Series. The new volume for the year 1892 in this 
popular and successful series of collections of the best illus- 
trations, accompanied by witty, humorous and satirical say- 
ings, from the brightest publication of its class, ‘‘ Life." 

1 vol., oblong quarto, beveled boards, $2.00. 


Silk Series. 


A choice collection of standard books, r6mo, tastefull 
bound in a variety of silk bindings, boxed in sets o~ sold singly 
boxed. Especially suitable for Christmas presents. 


Songs of Toil and Poems of Sir John Suckling. 


With back and half sides in white vellum cloth, stamped 
with forget-me-nots in deep red and gold, and with outer 
half sides of a deep red silk. 


Madrigals and Catches, and Between Times. 

With back and half sides of white vellum cloth, stamped 
with forget-me-nots in yellow and gold, and with outer half 
sides of yellow silk. 

Imitation of Christ, and the Christian Year. 


With back and half sides of white vellum cloth, stamped 
with forget-me-nots in violet and gold, and with outer halt 
sides of violet-colored silk. 

Price, per volume, boxed, $1.25. 

Price, per set, in flat box with two compartments, $2.50. 


Point Lace and Diamonds (Illustrated), and 
Rings and Love Knots. 
With back and sides of a beautiful brocaded silk, stamped 
with the title in gold and with an ornamental design. 


Price, per volume, in an ‘ orchid ”’ box, $2. 
Price, per set, in an “orchid " box, $4.00. 


Illustrated Gift Books. 
Views of Life and Nature. 
Favorite Works of Art. 


Each of these volumes contains six photo-gravures, printed 
from the genuine photo-gravure plates on copper. 

4to illuminated binding, $1.50. 

A Rhyme on Tobacco, XVII. Century. 
Illustrated by GEorGE Wuarron Epwarps 

A unique edition of some quaint old verses. With, numer- 
ous original illustrations. Every page of text with orna- 
mental initial. : 

Large 8vo, new illuminated binding, $1.00. 





Water-color Fac-similes. 


Twelve exquisite fac-similes of water-color sketches by 
THOMAS MCILVAINE. The costumes of the characters re- 
presented are those in vogue during the first half of the 
century, and add much to the charm of the pictures 

Twenty-four charming pictures of children and their pets 
by Maup Humpurey and Miss E S. Tucker. These are 
full of life and variety and maxe charming pictures for the 
nursery. 

Also a choice line of fac-similes by HENry W. McVickar, 
Francis Day, THOMAS MCILVAINE, WALTER PALMER, and 
other well-known artists. Send for Descrivrive Cara 
LOGUE, 





Calendars for 1894. 


Fifty-three varieties of calendars, varying in price from 10 

cents to $3.50. These calendars are made up of fac-similes 
of water-colors by such well-known artists as HENRY W 
McVicKaAR, MAUD HuMpHREY, Francis Day, Percy and 
Leon Moran, J. L. GeRomE Ferris, CHARLES HOWARD 
JOHNSON, SUSIE BARSTOW SKELDING and Mrs. J. PAULINE 
SUNTER. 
These sketches include many charming studies of chil- 
dren, pictures of society life, marine scenes, flower studies, 
etc. A full assortment also of cut-out novelties to suit 
every taste. Send for CATALOGUE, giving full description 
of the line. 








Send for Descriprive CATALOGUE. 
in colors, will be sent to any address. 
address (at the publisher's expense). 


FREDERICK 


On receipt of ten cents, a catalogue and attractive calendar, printec 
On receipt of advertised price, any publication will be sent to any 
Mention Current LivERATURE, 


A. STOKES COPIPANY, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 








BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(Vegetable) 
Biliousness colic shortness of breath 
indigestion (dyspepsia) piles (hemorrhoids) (dyspnoea) 
sour stomach backache pain or oppression 


sickness at the stomach pain in the side around the heart 


(nausea) drowsiness fluttering of the heart 
vomiting sleeplessness(insomnia) (palpitation) 
heartburn nightmare irritability 
water brash hotandthrobbing head nervousness 


coldness of hands and _ depression of spirits 


loss of appetite (an- 


orexia) feet great mental depression 
coated tongue hot skin general debility 
bad taste in the mouth dizziness (vertigo) faintness 
wind on the stomach sick headache (megrim exhaustion 
(flatulence) or hemicrania) listlessness 
torpid liver nervous headache weakness 
jaundice dull headache poverty of the blood 
bellyache fulness of the stomach (anaemia) 
cramps (distention) pallor 


when these conditions are caused by constipation; and 
constipation is the most frequent cause of most of them. 

One of the most important things for everybody to 
learn is that constipation causes more than half the 
. sickness in the world, especially in women; and it can 
all be prevented. They who call the cure for constipa- 
tion a cure-all, are only half-wrong after all. 

Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 Canal Street, 
New York, for a little book on CoNSsTIPATION (its causes 
consequences and correction); sent free. If you are 
not within reach of a druggist, the pills will be sent by 
mail, 25 cents a box. 
two pills; but a person very hard to move 


If may require as many as eight for several 
nights in succession. 


HOW TO TAKE THEM 
First night, take one at bedtime. 





this does not empty the bowels freely, the 
second night take two, If this fails the 
third night take three, and so on ; for a child 
old enough te swallow a pill, one pill is the 
dose. 
The object, in the beginning, is to empty 
the bowels freely. 
The dose to go on with is generally one or 


The nightly dose should be diminished 
gradually until a night can be skipped with- 
out missing the stool next morning. 

The object now is to keep the bowels 
regular, The pills do that, if enough and 
not too many are taken. They do more. 
See that list at the top of the page. 
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Common 
Error. 


Chocolate and Cocoa are by many sup- 
posed to be one and the same, orly that 
one is a powder (hence more easily 
cooked), and the other is not. 


4 This is Wrong==TAKE the Yolk from the Egg, 
bs. | TAKE the Oil from the Olive, 


What is left? A Residue. | “nen voun enecen von 
So with COCOA. ~——Incomparison, | CHOCOLAT 


COCOA is Skimmed Milk, ‘a ENIER 
CHOCOLATE, Pure Cream. & j 


Drink Chocolat=-Menier; 


Your Grocer is bound to get it for you. 


PARIS. « « = « MENIER. - = = LONDON. 











Annual Sales exceed 88 m 





























86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. - - - 59 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
We Elevate Humanity 
7.3 OUT Ss 
SAFETY, 
© SPEED ano © 
ECONOMY. 


Passenger and Freight Elevators of Every 
Description. Hydraulic, Steei 
Screw, Spur Geared and 
Hand Power. 








2 500 GRAVES ELEVATORS in actual use, and 
, : 


never a fall or fatal accident has occured. 











New York: 92 and 94 Liberty St. GRAVES ELEVATOR Co. 
Boston: 53 State Street. 
Detroit : Hodges Building. 

ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


Atlanta, Ga.: Inman Building. 





Bound 
Volumes =.--ot--- Current 
Literature 


HE Current Literature Publishing Com- 
pany offers back numbers and bound vol- 
umes of “Current Literature” at the following 
vates, matled to any address tn the United 


States, Canada or Mexico, viz.: 
Nol. I, July-Dec., 1888, . (6 mos., 50cts, each), . $4.50 per bound volume, 


II. Jan.June, 1889, . 6 “* 50% ‘*), . 450 ‘ - = 
III, July-Dec., 1889, . (6 “ 50% “), . 450 “ si ” 
IV. dan-Jane, 1690, . 6“ 8° “*). 800 * * “ 
V. July-Dec., 1890, . 6 * 3“ “) . 38300 “ “* - 
VL. Jan.-April,1891, . (4 “ 30% ‘“*) . 17 “ ” si 
VII. May-Aug., 1891, . (4 “* 30% “), 1.75 “ 4 . 
VIII. Sept..Dec., 1891, . (4 * 30% “) . LW “* “ . 
IX. Jan-April, 1802, .4@° %@* “jy. 166 * ” sad 
X. May-Aug., 1892, . (4 “ 25 a a a Aas - 
XI. Sept.-Dec.. 1892, . 4“ 2%* “) . 150° “* ° 
XII. Jan.-April,1893, . (4 nae ULC. Re - ne 


XIII. May-Aug., 1898, . (44 “ 2%* ‘“), . 1.50 

These volumes comprise the most valuable 
collection of literary gems, and are a necessity 
to every library table. They contain the 
choicest selections of poems from magazines and 
newspapers, Gossip of Authors and Books, 
Readings from New Books, Literary Comment, 
Current Facts and Opinions, and special 
articles of great value on Science, History, 
Philosophy, Art, Music, Drama, Travel, Ad- 
venture and Sport. The monthly Book Lists 
give the best books published during each month, 
and the Magazine References record the prin- 
cipal articles in all the magazines— home and 


foreign. Address 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLAcE, NEW YORK. 
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4 “My Trade 

will take anything I give 
them ; they believe what 
I tell them; and I mean 

to sell them what I make 
the most on,” That is 
what.one grocer actually 
gives as a reason for 


| \ \ selling washing-powders 
=—=— ~ —imitations—instead of 
the original and best 
washing-compound—Pearline. If grocers and customers 
were all like these, the millions of women who are now bless- 
ing Pearline would still be doing useless hard work. But 
when you come across such a dealer, don’t let him put you off 
with anything except Pearline. 7 JAMES PYLE, New York. 




















Dorflinger's 
American 


Everything in 





holiday gifts. 











oe - ate i a paneer New York. 
A Card Prize Set. 


Cut Glass. 


Glass for the table. 


Beautiful and artistic 
pieces for wedding and 


No piece genuine with- 
out our trade mark label. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 





Anthony Kent 


A Thoroughly Cosmopolitan Novel 
By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE. 


Prize Story in Christmas Number (10) 
Tales from Town Topics 


JUST OUT. 


All Book and Newsdealers throughout North 
America, or send price, 50 cents, to 


Town Topics, 21 W. 23d Street, N. Y. 


Critics agree that this is the strongest 
and most intensely interesting of this 
remarkable series of prize stories. 


Look out for 
Christmas Issue of Town Topics 
Ready December 7th. 


It will be a great one. Tell your News- 
dealer to save one for you, or send 25 
cents postage stamps to above address. 


N. B.HAVE YOU READ AMELIE RIVES’ 
LATEST AND BEST NOVEL, 
‘¢ Tanis, the Sand-Digger,’’ 
JUST OUT. 
12mo, CLOTH, GILT, $1.50, POSTPAID. 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten weeks with- 
out leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft System. 
ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in the 

the teacher. 


presence of 
Terms for membership 
$5.00 for each Lan- 
guage. Allques- 
tions answered and exercises corrected free of charge. 


Specimen copy of Part 1, either language, sent free on 
receipt of 2 cent postage stamp. 


THE MEISTERSGHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


SuMMER STREET 
When calling please ask for Mr, Grant. 


Boston, Mass, 
GIVEN AWAY—re citer, 
with every purchase over $1.00. 


AT 
Before buying books write f ations. 
LIBERAL [An assortment of catalogues and. special 
§ $ Ss 2S ont for 
DISCOUNTS aoe jase S at reduced prices sen | 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 
7 West 42d Street, New York. 


Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY — 
Founded by OF MUSI ; Cart Faet.ten, | 


Dr. Eben Tourjée 


LADIES ™* $20 weekly writing for me 2t | 
home. If convenient enclose stamp. | 
No canvassing, Miss Ruth Chester, South Bend,Ind. | 





Director. 





ANGUAGES ‘em 


Mental Training not Mere 
Memory Training. 


Mental Training by Analysis, 
Law and Analogy. 


By WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN, 


This is a syllabus of aseries of twelve 
practical lectures on the training of the 
mind. It is a system to teach thinking. 
It shows the individual how ‘to develop 
himself. It teaches him to know his own 
mind, to strengthen and quicken its action, 
to control and direct it, to make it ever 
ready for instant use. 

Chicago Inter-Ocean: Mr, Jordan’s views on mental 
training are regarded asa literary and philosophical 
sensation, a succession of startling statements that at 
once gave evidence of revolutionizing the world of 


thought, by causing a complete change in the devel- 
opment of the mind, 


SAMPLE CopPIEs, 25 CENTS. 


Mental Training Publishing Co. 
199 Second Ave., New York City. 


Bound Volumes 


—OF— 


“Short Stories” 


EACH 
75 


$1.00 


1.25 





Vols. I. to V. , 
Vols. VI. to VIII. . 
Vols. IX. to XITI. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of 


price. 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52-54 LaFAYETTE PLACE, 


New York. 





. 50c. to 25c. a Copy 
REDUCED from $- to $3 a Year 


The Forum 


“THE FOREMOST OF OUR PERIODICALS”’ 


SOME RECENT ARTICLES SOME FORTHCOMING DISCUSSIONS 


Shall the Senate Rule the Republic? . . Prof. H. von HOLST | Must the Democratic Party Fail as a Party of the Majority? 
The Downfall of Financial Fallacies . . . DAVID A. WELLS | The Future of Our Banking System—Free State Banks or Not? 


Mr. Cleveland’s Opportunities . . CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS | The Ideal Education of an American Boy—What Should it Be? 
(An investigation of the best methods of the best teachers) 


My Four Favorite Parts. . .. . . . . . HENRY IRVING 


Th tual iti f —Wh 
ACentury’s Struggle for Silver . . Prof. JOHN B. McMASTER 0 Aaloal Cention of Rady -Tes © Chenigen torte Pateve 


The Effects of ing Tariff Revisi th iti f 

A Ghetetins Poendhes’ePundtions . . . Ov. Lven ampagy | OOO ee er ERED OF Vee 
a Education Reduced to an Exact Science by Psychology 
Politics asa Career . . . . . Hon. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS (Records of psychological study of groups of children—a new science) 


Why Women are Paid Less than Men. . CARROLL D. WRIGHT | The General Socialistic Tendency in American Thought 
The Art of Writing 2 “w. E. H. LECKY (Reviews of the various plans of social reform that have found favor) 
Failures in Popular Education . . , President C. W. ELIOT The Most Popular Novels in America—A Library Census 


A Calendar of Great Americans—Who are Our Heroes? 
The Modern Novel . . . . . . . . F. MARION CRAWFORD (The men that have done most to give character to our national life) 


The McKinley Act and the Price of Living. . Senator ALDRICH The Direction of New Opportunities for Men and for Capital 
Are the Great Novelists Losing Favor? W. H. MALLOCK | (The best ways to influence and fortune yet open to American energy) 


~ 
. Hon. T. M. COOLEY | The Mining-Camp and Ranch States as Partners in the Union 
. Hon. J. De W. WARNER | Short Studies of Great Men and Autobiographical Articles 
. Dr. J. M. RICE | A Year of American Literary Production—A Review 


Obstacles to Hawaiian Annexation 
Half a Million a Day for Pensions 
Our Public School System . 


The Teaching of Civic Duty. . . . . . Prof. JAMES BRYCE | Recent Progress in the Leading Branches of Science 


Journalism asaCareer . ... =... . « J. W. KELLER | What We may Hope for from Applications of Electricity 


Size and Quality Unchanged 


In our time and country men have to do what men never had to do before: in Politics 
there are new tasks; in Commerce, changing currents ; in Industry, colossal developments ; 
in Education, new methods; in Science, new discoveries ; in Society, new conditions ; even 
in Religion, new attitudes—everywhere there is a spirit of inquiry and of experiment. The 
foremost men of the world write the Literature of Contemporaneous Activity for THE FORUM. 

















By this reduction THE Forum becomes as cheap as the magazines of mere entertainment. 
- 





The Forum Publishing Company, Union Square, New York evar 





WOMEN ONLY. 


In morning sickness, nausea and vomiting in preg= 
nancy Burnham’s Clam Bouillon is a specific that 
gives instant felief and tones the stomach for other foods. 
Take it first thing in the morning, hot or iced as preferred, 
dilute to suit taste; it soothes the stomach and drives off 
all feeling of nausea. A little fresh milk or butter renders 
it more palatable to some. Serve in cup and season to suit. 
It supplies the place of tea, coffee or cocoa at breakfast. 


ee a re Es ae 
BURNHAMS Never buy Clam _ Bouillon 
| for the sick, except in Glass 
CL AM | Bottles. 
Grocers and Druggists, 25c., 
BOUILLO ® and $1.00 sizes. 
5) 


50c. 








“LUCILLINE” 


PETROLATUM, U. S. P. 
Adopted by the U. 8. Pharmacopeeia in 1880. CHEMICALLY PURE, NEUTRAL, SWEET. 


On yp 


The reputation of our product among Phy- 
sicians, Pharmacists and Manufacturing 
Chemists is now so thoroughly established» 

that we consider further comment superflu- 
| 


ous. We guarantee absolute purity, and 
ell i 
teh 
. qi Wt wll 


mm 


ages for retailing. Sold by all leading drug- 
iL FAN gists. 


Bossuant & WILson Go. 


Lucent Oil Works. 


212 SOUTH THIRD STREET,” 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ae invite critical examination and analysis. We 
i il i put our goods up in neat, convenient pack- 
ey H | Mill 
My) 





Highland Mineral Spring Walel 4, f)ainty Floral Extract 
LEWISTON, MAINE. a 


New York Office: 328 Fifth Avenue. | 


PRICE LIST. 


**Sparkling’’ Highland Spring Water. 
(Charged with Natural Gas.) 
OP ernest: Hatin 0 BAN ccccsednccncssened $ 7 50 
100 pint o 7 “ 10 00 | 


58 quart bottles in & COSC... o.cccvccccvcsceccess 47 
24 pint ‘ “ “ “ 


(Without Gas.) 


1 Dozen Half Gallon Bottles in a case 
5 Gallons in Demijohn 
3 “ rr 
1 
Water delivered free when ordered in quantities of 
3 Gallons, or more, in New York and Brooklyn. 
NOTE :—Deposit covering wholesale price of empty 
demijohns required, and will be refunded when they 
are returned (at expense of purchaser, if out of town) 9 
or by our own teams free of charge, within New York an ma 
and Brooklyn. First deposit will hold good for all | 
subsequeri orders by regular customers, the —y | 
demijohns being collected when new orders are filled. FLORIDA WATER 


In ordering state which kind of water you desire. For Handkerchief, Toilet and Bath. 





ED. PINAUD’S 
EXQUISITE PARISIAN 


PEREUMES 


IXORA 
AURORA-TULIP 
GREEN-PINK 
ACACIA dc FRANCE 
FRENCH-PANSY 
If your dealer does not 
keep them, please write for 


free samples and informa- 
tion to 


ED. PINAUD'S 


IMPORTATION OFFICE, ) 
, fl 
Union Square, MA 


= | 
—— 


NEW YORK. NMR AA 








The Meriden Piano, Banquet and Table 
: Damps, : 


In Brass, Silver and Wrougbt Tron. 
<siden, Conn., U. S. F. 


Rew Dork, 30 Park Place. 





‘* SHORT STORIES’? WITHOUT WORDS. 





FREE! FREE! 


A GRAND OFFER! 


Mme. A. Ruppert’s 
Face Bleach. 


MME. A. RUPPERT 
says: ‘I appreciate the 
fact that there are thou- 
sands and thousands of 
ladies in the United States 
that would like to try my 
World - Renowned ACE 
BieacH; but have been 
kept from doing so on ac- 
count of the price, which is 
$2.00 per bottle, or 3 bottles 
taken together, $5.00. In 
order that all of these ~ | 
have an opportunity, I will 

ive to every caller, abso- 
utely free, during this 


Mes 2 Rfehats 
month, a sample bottle, and in order to supply those 
living outside of city, or in any part of the world, I 
will send it safely packed, plain wrapper, all charges 
prepaid, on receipt of 25c., silver or stamps.” 

In every case of freckles, pimples, moth, sallow- 
ness, black-heads, acne, eczema, oiliness or rough- 


discoloration or disease of the skin, and 
not caused by facial expression) Face 
It does not cover up, 
Address all communi- 


ness, or an 
wrinkles 
BLEACH removes absolutely. 
as cosmetics do, but is a cure, 
cations or call on 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, 
6 East 14th St., New York. 





SHAYNE’S FURS 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
ARE THE BEST-. 


Seven Highest Awards of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition received by us on Garments of 

Russian Sable, Mink, 

Natural Hudson Bay 

Otter, Dyed Hudson Bay 

Otter, Sealskin, Fisher, 

Fur Pelts dre: sed ready 
for use, All kinds. 


The New Neck Boa, 


with head and claws in 
. perfect representation 
of the animal, in all leading 
fashionable furs, which will be 
found useful for one’s own use 
or for Christmas Gifts. 
Goods sent post-paid at following Prices: 
Genuine mink, $5; better grade, $8, and the hand- 
somest for $10. enuine Hudson's Bay Sable, good 
quality, $10; better for $15 ; handsome for $20; very 
handsome, $25 ; and the darkest and choicest for $30. 
Russian Sable, $50, $75, $100, 150, $200, $250. 
FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE, . 


Cc. Cc. SHAYNE, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
124 & 126 West 42d St., New York. 














TYPEWRITER 
Soy GUARANTEED 


to do as good 
work as any high 
riced machine 
pecially adapted 
for use in privat« 
correspondence. 
Sent by mail or 
a express prepaid 
on receipt of $2 7° 

In handsome wa! 


panera rer ARENT 
iy fue WRITE ALINE @ INCHES LONG. fume 
nut box soc _ extra. 


Simplex Typewriter Co., 80 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE SIMPLEX 


NEw YORK may 20. 
SIMPLER T PE Bee 
ome 


THE SEMINARY $50,000 building. 88th year. Re- 

rents’ Examination and Diploma. 
Large, airy rooms, healthy Geatian, good board, home com- 
forts. For special offer address, enclosing stamp, FREE 
Tuition, No. Granville, N, Y. 


DIALOGUES, Pieces to Speak 
GN PARSON 320 na 0 g2t up Pascinating Sa 


SKIDMORE & CO., 85 John St., N. Y. 


org Folding Bed 
= Desks Metal Chairs. 
SAH. Andes& Co, SNE8S%,, 


DRAMAS for Dramatic Clubs. Comedies, 
Farces and othr entertainments 
for church and school exhibitions. Wigs and beards, 
paper Scenery, minstrel goods, ete. Send for descrip- 
tive list No. 6. HAROLD ROORBACH, 132 Nas= 
sau Street, New York, 


JOHN FRASER, M. E. 
Marine, Steam and Hydraulic Engineering, 
DRAUGHTSMAN, 

ALSO DESIGNER OF SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
Write for prices and estimates. 
1205 OWING’S BUILDING, 215 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
SHORTHAN D You can write sentencesin 
, =e an hour by the « elebrate ! 
non-shading, non-position, connective vowel PERNIN 
mane rat i ats queat brevity. Lessons by 
_ ria SE. it ° . 
Author, Detroit, Mich. oe le Een 
































A WEEK guaranteed ladies who write for us at 
home. No canvassing, Enclose stamp. 
Woman’s Co-Operative Toilet Co, (Inc) Milwaukee, Wis 





#The Celebrated Hygienic Air Mattress hasno 
equal for general use, combining cleanliness and dur- 
ability, and is indispensable in cases of prolonged ill- 
ness. Write for catalogue and comnonain. Metropol- 
ttan Air Goods Co. 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


$5 to SI per day, at 


LIGHTNING PLATES 
ATER 
and plating jewelry ,watches 
jj tableware, &c. Pilates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
i] No experience. No capital. 
i] Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
















us, O. 


Pars 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 fare. No pay till cured. 
DR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Qhio, 


READINGS, RECITATIONS, 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! 
DE WITT, ROSE B&T., N. YX. 








AN EDITOR’S TOUCHING FAREWELL. 
HE EXPLAINS THE LESSON TAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE. 


George T. Strudel, in retiring from the editorial 
responsibility of the Bitter Root Times, at Hamilton, 
Mont., says: 

“For fourteen months past we have been making 
an effort at endeavoring to attempt to try a bluff on 
running a newspaper. A physical collapse some six 
months ago prevented an exposure of mental dis- 
ability later on. 

‘“* We have been taught three great and important 
truths, the very quintessence of wisdom, viz.: First— 
It takes something other than indigestion and an 
o’erweening ambition to successfully operate a 
Washington hand-press. Second—It is convenient 
to have a head on each end of your hobby-horse—if 
you must ride one. Third—That the author of 
that trite aphorism, ‘Man proposes, God disposes’ 
had his eye teeth cut. 

‘““We desist with no ill-will toward the paper 
or its patrons, neither a great amount of col- 
lectable notes. We could have eked out an exist- 
ence with some pleasure, had health permitted, but 
that is neither here nor there. Now, since we’un and 
you’uns must part, ’tis sad that you’uns have stole 
we’un’s heart, but it will be sadder if you’uns don’t 
bring in your bill before we’un departs. And to our 
debtors: Expect the vengeance of a just Bohemian’s 
wrath to overtake you for every penny escaped. 

‘*We trusted in God and we have not been for- 
sakea—for we found as great a chump as ourselves to 
continue this desperate struggle. With tears and 
prayers we bid him God-speed.” 


EASY WHEN YOU KNOW HOW 


Casey was digging a ditch in the street in front of 
his house for the purpose of making a connection 
withthe sewer. He had a large pile of dirt thrown 
up in the roadway, and he was rapidly increasing it. 
when stopped by a policeman. 

“Phat are yez doin’ there, Casey?” 

“Don’t yer see Oi’m diggin’ ?”’ 

“Hov yez a permit to blockade the sthrate with that 
pile of dirt?” 

**Oi hov not.” 

‘Thin don’t yer know that yez hov no right to put 
that dirt there ?’’ 

“Phat will Oi do wid it, then ?’’ inquired the puz- 
zled Casey. 

“Oi, jist dig another hole an’ t’ro it in,” answered 
the man of brass buttons as he sauntered slowly away 
swinging his club.—Boston Journal. 


TRUTH PREVAILS 


St. Peter—Who’s there ? 

Applicant—Veri Tabul, Esq., New York City. 

St. Peter—What brought you ? 

Applicant—Drowned at the close of a day’s fish- 
ing. 

St. Peter-—How many fish did you catch? 

Applicant—None. 

St. Peter— Walk right in.—Judge. 





BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS, 


\o' ‘ali fe 
dO C = or 


mingtons for 


! e 
35.00 and up, Odells for $8.00. 
ers in pro} , 
A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 














REMINGTON BICYCLES 
A y 





. « » Umexcelled ... 
Four patterns, including Woman’s Wheel. 


The Remington Racer, weight, 22 Ibs., is now ready 


for delivery. Send for catalogue. 
313-315 BROADWAY, 








Remington Arms Co. 


dn dina Sn clclinadliaclt tea teal tla 


on 


__NEW YORK CITY. _ 
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Scared b ly an wee we 
Ths "See Man” } Bright’s 


Carl Von Lengerke on the 
Liberty “ Bogie Man” track racer 
Won the Irvington-Milburn 25 Mile 
Road Race, May 30th, against 


Disease 


and all other stubborn com- 
plaints of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Stomach, can be cured by 
the great mineral specific, 





PO CCC CCC CC CC CCC CCC CCC 





148 Competitors, 

A simple fact which goes to Bedf ord 
prove the staunchness and = 

free running qualities of & Water. 








Wilson, Myers & Co. 
MAKERS, 
55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


Retail Dept., 1786 Broadway. | 


facts mailed Free. 





BEDFORD, PA. 


PUCCeC VCC CCC CCC CCC CCC CCC 





Bottled just as it flows from the 

spring, absolutely pure and un- 

adulterated. Prescribed by the 

eminent physicians of the day, 

and every day growing more 

popular. Sold by druggists. 
A beautiful book of interesting 


BEDFORD MINERAL SPRINGS CO., 


E, Stanley Hart & Co., Selling Agts., 
152 Franklin St., New York City. 














e+ WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB.:. | ~— ————— 











A Magazine of 
Contemporary Record 


® 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


EGINNING with the January number, CuRRENT LITERATURE will be increased to 
BR the size of 12x9 inches. It will contain one hundred printed pages, and will be 
the largest magazine in existence. Its aim will be to gather the choicest things 

from native and foreign literature, and to furnish the reader with a magazine that will 
survey, sift and prepare for preservation all those things which are of value in con- 
temporary letters. Divided into thirty or more departments, it will appeal to every 
taste. Consider the following divisions, under each of which from one to a dozen 


articles may be expected monthly. 





DEPARTMENTS—PROSE 


Applied Science Illustrations from Books Sociological Questions 
Book Reference Literary Thought Sport and Recreation 
Brief Comment Magazine Reference Stories of Animal Life 
Celebrities at Home Medical and Surgical Superstitious, Weird 
Eating and Drinking Music, Art, Drama The New Education 
Facts and Figures Random Reading Told Over the Wine 
Garden, Field and Forest Sayings of Children Vanity Fair: Fads 
Gossip of Authors Scientific Progress World of Religion 
Historic and General Sketch Book World Over: Travel 


DEPARTIENTS—VERSE 


Chords in a Minor Key Old Favorites The Sonnet 
In Dialect Prattle: Child Verse Verse from Books 
Newspaper Verse Society Verse and Magazines 


With Stories and Sketches, dramatic, humorous, pathetic—in every vein. 











SUBSCRIPTIONS :—Subscription Price, $3.00 for one year. Trial Subscrip- 
tion, to any one whose name is not on our books, 50 cents 
for three months. 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York 





** SHORT STORIES’? WITHOUT WORDS. 





GOLD and SILVER 
PLATE. 


TELL YOUR JEWELER YOU 
WANT OUR GOODS—HE HAS 
OR CAN GET THEM. 


“PAIRPOINT ” scx: 
NAME. 


PAIRPOINT MFG, CO., 
New Bedford, Mass. A GENTLEMAN’S PRESENT. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. RAZOR STROP cots automaricaLty in HOLDER 


ts ‘ 4 B ‘ ‘ 99 

ep * Seeing is Believing 
3S Simple, Beautiful, Good— 
these words mean much, but to see “The Rochester” 
will impress the truth more forcibly. The choicest bric- 
€%) a-brac in the palace of a Vanderbilt reveals nothing 
“sw” finer. We have 2,700 artistic varieties, in brass, bronze, 
silver and black iron. 


Ladies often like to go down among the large wholesale houses and 
buy of first hands. They will find at our salesrooms (the largest 
in the world) a rare collectii n of Art in lamps. 

THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 


42 Park Place 
37 Barclay St., |New York. 


ge “The Rochester.” 





QUAINT EPITAPHS 
FOUND HERE AND THERE IN THE MOTHER COUNTRY 


The following in Penrith churchyard is refreshing 
in these days of deceit, on account of its candor: 


ON 
AUTOGRAPH ap OA ‘* Here lies the man Richard, and Mary his wife: 
THE GENUINE Their surname was Pritchard, and they lived with- 
out strife. 
HA SH The reason was plain—they abounded in riches ; 
sane cinsign teens They had no care nor pain, and the wife wore the 


ARE You THINKING OF PURCHASING A PIANO? breeches.” 
: ” If so, before making your The owner of this inscription, now resting in Heb- 
= : i decision see a burn churchyard, was probably a democrat, and had 
some little opinion of himself : 


; BRIGG BRIGGS. “This humble monument will show, 


For high grade, BEAUTIFUL, Here lies an honest man ; 
RICH TONE, STRONG, WELL- You kings, whose heads are now as low, 
i} WEARING Pianos there are Rise higher if you can !” 
none better than the Briggs John Dale was acourageous man. This is the epi- 
Piano, yet sold at reasonable prices. taph over his remains in Bakewell churchyard, Der 
A 20-page illustrated book for piano buyers, ‘ Points byshire: 
Pertinent to Pianos,” and new catalogue, free. —* 
_ Briggs F Piano Co., Boston, Mass. “Know posterity, that on the 8th of April, in the 
year of grace 1737, the rambling remains of John 


Dale were, in the 86th year of his pilgrimage, laid 


Take a Course 
upon his two wives: 


LAW Correspondence This thing in life might raise some jealousy ; 
SchoolofLaw, & & Here all three lie together lovingly.” 


(Incorporated.) = F 
M oO Mi Send 1Sc. stamps for vi One epitaph in Ilfracombe churchyard shows faith : 
e particulars to 5 ‘ 7 

** Weep not for me, my friends so dear, 


J. Cotnen, Jr., Sec’ 
ETROIT, I am not dead, but sleeping here ; 
an 3 TELEPHONE BDe. My debt is paid, my grave is free, 


= ane “> gage — . ’ ” 
»AGENTS $50 to $1004 And in due course you’ll come to me. 
Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need- Not far from this we have an example of quiet self- 


) jed atevery house, place of business or farm . ; ° 
the ee Electrie Motor glorification . 
runsall kindsoflight machinery. Cheap- “ H ; i i 
est poweron earth. Connected instantly to Here lies a kind and loving wife, 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, A tender, nursing mother— 


pumps, fans, lathes it d 8 : j 
machinery, &c ‘Sean, Sane teens A neighbor free from brawl and strife, 
a life-time. No experience needed. T. ” 
show in operation means a bet goth - A pattern for all others. ‘ ‘ i 
“ anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free, Evidently marriage was not a failure in this case. 
Z1W.P. HARRISON & CO., X-7, Columbus, 0. 
‘ ee a es What follows was formerly on a tombstone in St. 
Thomas’ churchyard, Salisbury : 
** Here lies three babes dead as nits, 
God took them off in agie fits ; 
They was too good to live wi’ we, 
So he took ’em off to live wi’ ’ee.’’ 


Who dares utter the foul slander, that it requiresa 
surgical operation to get a joke into the head of a 
Scotchman? Let him or her cast an eye over the fol- 
jowing, and then sit silent forever. It ison a grave- 
stone in Stonehaven churchyard : 

“ The place whaur Betty Cooper lies 
Is here or here aboot ; 
The place whaur Betty Cooper lies 
Dail eon D vee " There’s neen can fin’ it oot ; 

aily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago ew and elegant i 
equipment, built expressly for this service. Train The place where Betty Cooper lies 
lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further infor- There’s neen on earth can tell, 
we of your local ticket agent, or by addressing Till at the resurrecticn day, 

Hanson, G.P.A., 11. Cent. R.R. Chicago, Ill When Betty tells hersel’.” 


25to$ 50 Fir: per wookts ‘ —London Funeral Directors’ Journal 


Ladles ot “ - i i i ” 
eli LP con” Only What's the price of an accident ticket?” asked 
practical way to replaterety ao and the traveler. 
wn Eatves, oe ‘* Well,” replied the agent, thoughtfully, ‘1f you 


quickly esteg by wdipringine in mel : 
metal. No experience, polishing, take the last section of the train we can make you 


Beware of imitations. 

















hinery, Thick plate at pee 
oe ate one out for a quarter. If you propose to ride in the 


operation; lasts & 
last car of the first section we don’t want you at all.” 


ry 
Plater sells aca readily Profits lar = i li nal. 
WeP, Harrison a» Columbus, O> Indianapolis Jour 
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covers the tender period of growth when 
the body must have materials for healthy 
flesh and bone development. Otherwise 
‘the child will be thin, narrow-chested and 


Scotts | 
Emulsion — { 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda, is a palatable, easy 
food for growing children. It gives them 
healthy flesh, solid bones and glowing health. 
Physicians, the world over, endorse it. 


WASTING DISEASES 


of Children; Rickets, Skin Eruptions and Blood Troubles 
are speedily cured by Scett’s Emulsion. 




















Den’t be Deceived by Substitutes. 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it, 











